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The Secrets Out! 








Ive heard it said,and heard it read, 
_ That put to any test, 
Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “P.S’ is the best. 
Though why the best, none ever 
Suess, 
Nor saw a Secret there, 
Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 
That P.S. means 
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“LIVING IN THE WORLD.” 


“Dear old Mother Niture, with a mother’s soothing charms, 
Lulls her tired children into slumber in her arms.” 


Drawn by Charles W. Heil. 
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LIVING IN THE WORLD 


BY FRANK PUTNAM 


Nothing equal to it as a training for the heart,— 
Sympathy is waning in the man who dwells apart; 


Learning, he may gather from the pages of the wise— 
(Learning with a mighty big percentage of it lies.) 





I prefer the open way where men and women meet, 
Grumbling in the gloomy days and smiling in the sweet; 


Hindering or helping, each according to his light, 
(Maybe I’m mistaken and the other man is right.) 


Sympathize with all of them, the gentle and the stern; 
» Time enough for all of us to live and lose and learn. 


Even in the meanest I can see the hand divine; 
Qualities that make ’em mean are duplicates of mine. 


The narrow-busted angel with a virtue that is grim, 
He didn’t pick his spirit, so | sympathize with him. 


True, he knows the party at the gate will let bim through, 
But. think how much he worries on account of me and you. 


He who has the gentle heart will oftenest be hurt; 
Easier to wound him than a man of common dirt. 





LIVING IN THE WORLD 


“T PREFER THE OPEN WAY, WHERE MEN AND WOMEN MEET?’ 
Drawn by W. H. Upham. 


Has a higher happiness when happiness he wins; 
Has a deeper misery when misery begins. 


Woman with the heavy heart and sorrow in your eyes, 
Humankind are merciless but love is in the skies. 


“SINNERS IN THR CHOIR LOFT AND SINNERS IN THE PEW.”’ 
Drawn by W. H. Upham. 




















LIVING IN THE WORLD 


Stumbled, little sister, when you didn’t know the road; 
Spring of joy welled up in you so fast it overflowed. 


I, shall | condemn you with a stony-fronted frown? 
No, by God! I love you for the love that led you down. 


* Sister are you sorrowful? Brother are you sad? 
Stumbled and the heart of you may never more be glad 


Cheery up my dearies and in years that are to be 
Days of tair serenity may dawn for you and me. - 


Sinners in the choir loft and sinners in the pew, 
Parson’s interceding and the Lord ’Il see us through. 





L “TENANTS OF THE SEXTON ARE SPEEDILY FORGOT.”’ 
Drawn by Walter L. Greene. 


Sexton has a cottage in a cosy little lot; 
Tenants of the sexton are speedily forgot. 


Though we walk in weariness until the very end, 
Though we quit the weary world with none to call us friend, 


Dear old Mother Nature, with a mother’s soothing charms, 
Lulls her tired children into slumber in her arms. 





She has a love for all of us, the wise ones and the wild, 
Greeting us at evening with, “Welcome home, my child!” 


Wicked hearts and sorry hearts, and happy hearts impearled— 
Nothing teaches charity like living in the world. 
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BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OT far from the very 
summit of historic Bea- 
con Hill, in Boston, is 
Mount Vernon Street, 
lined on either side by 
stately trees and houses, 
which still retain some- 
thing of the old-time, 
quiet dignity and im- 
pressiveness of age and 
It is one of those famous old 





stateliness. 
streets in Boston that, although paralleled 
and intersected by the busy channels of 
trade, holds to the dignified and quaint 


memories of the past. One could almost 
fancy himself back in the era of Colon- 
ial government, or when General Wash- 
ington rode down the street, then newly 
named in honor of his home in far-off 
Virginia. This street borders the famous 
old Hancock farm, and near by is the 
house of John Hancock, the “great resi- 
dence of Boston,” where Lafayette and 
the distinguished celebrities of early days 
were entertained. Every foot of this soil 
is replete with historical association and 
literary interest. 

On this street, also, is the home of Mar- 
garet Deland. The long window, high 
above the ground, extending the entire 
width of the house, excepting the en- 
trance, suggests the artistic taste of the 
owner. As one passes into the vestibule 
he finds a “gate” instead of an inner 
door. The first impression upon entering 
the home of the authoress was her evident 
love of flowers, that gives greeting on 





every hand, and this dutch door sug- 
gested a feeling of slipping into a garden, 
and the knob has its own history. It was 
formerly on the library door of Wendell 
Phillips and was grasped by him when 
he fled from the mob. In the roomy 
fireplace of the reception room -a large 
log was smouldering, and the long win- 
dow which had attracted attention from the 
outside was filled with hyacinths in 
bloom. One cannot but notice the atmos- 
phere of superb simplicity of taste,. hospi- 
tality and comfort, which pervades the 
room. A massive and antique stand with 
a mirror underneath; tables, lounges, 
chairs, etchings, paintings, wreaths and 
sprays of holly, mistletoe and cedar, re- 
minders of the recent Yuletide; all of 
these further emphasized the feeling of a 
sincere welcome to a veritable home. A 
winding stairway led down into the room, 
with balustrades on either side. A 
stately clock at the foot beamed upon us 
and assured us that we had been prompt 
in keeping our appointment. In the wall 
of the stairway were dainty little nooks 
filled with books. 

The first, and perhaps the most lasting 
impression of Mrs. Deland, was that of an 
ideal and lovable mother. Her very first 
greeting has that gentle and gracious 
sympathy; that wholesome, unconscious 
frankness and cheeriness which has been 
a life inspiration to more than one young 
boy or girl; and yet there is a positive- 
ness and firmness always apparent in 
action and word, indicating strong con- 














victions, born of considerations entirely 
outside and beyond herself. Her bright 
eyes, “narrowed with reflection,” and her 
brown hair thrown back over a high fore- 
head, make a picture of winsome frank- 
ness that no likeness can ever transmit. 

When asked concerning Doctor Laven- 
der, the dear old rector whom all her read- 
ers have grown to love, she said: 

“No, I have not the heart to allow him 
to die; although I presume it must come 
sometime, in the natural order of things.” 

In this character one can detect an ex- 


MARGARET DELAND 


















pression of the ruling convictions of the 
author—a keen, discriminating, individual 
sense of duty and of love; love that would 
even chastise to cure; love expressing 
convictions which are so often cast aside 
by mere conventional standards and pre- 
cedent. 

Who would not love to meet Dr. Lav- 
ender, the old rector whose rugged eom- 
mon sense is equal to cach emergency 
and who does more good than all the 
theological lore of centuries. Mrs. De- 
land is more than an entertainer. She 
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strikes out on bold and vigorous lines, 
giving clear and adequate expression to 
that conviction which so many fear to avow 
though perfectly convinced of its truth in 
their inner consciousness. 

When “John Ward, Preacher” appeared, 
this generous, noble-hearted woman and 
author was called a “scurrilous liar” by 
an influential clergyman in one of the 
leading theological papers—this by one 
who preached of the love and gentleness 
of the meek and lowly Jesus—an expres- 
sion of anger and weakness, which indi- 
cated that some truth had struck home. 

The conversaton drifted to various 
topics, and she .grew., eloquent in , her 
tribute to editors and_ publishers. 

“I want to say. that I -have always en- 
joyed universal courtesy and_ kindness 
from publishers. 
perfectly unknown, with no . influential 
friends. I have always been most gener-. 
ously treated. The.trouble is, I think; that 


sO many young authors begin by impru-. 


dently sending in manuscript before they 


have even served an apprenticeship in . 


writing, or allowed their abilities. to fully 
mature. My experience is that all-of the 
reputable publishers are anxious to take 
up new talent.: I have a horror of young 
peopie rushing into print-before they are 
able to maintain themselves. with their rip- 
ened opinions. My mother had a most 
wholesome indifference to the many 
efforts I made at story writing when very 
young, and an aunt at one time suggested 
a criticism concerning :-my heroine with 
violet eyes. ‘I :should. not -like .purple 
eyes.’ My first.work was not published 
until I was twenty-eight,- a . fact. for 
which 1 am..now especially thankful.” 

What Margaret Deland is to her chosen 
field in American. rural. sketches, George 
Eliot was to English country life. In her 
“Story of a Child” is indicated a tenacious 
retention of the tender memories of youth. 

“T had an old-fashioned childhood,” she 
has somewhere written.. “Being alone 
most of the time I used to write out as best 
I could the stories I told myself, but the 
indifference of my elders when they read 
them precluded my rushing too precipi- 


I ‘came upon -the field : 


‘then 








MARGARET DELAND 


tately into literature. The best things of 
our nature fashion themselves in silence.” 

“Then the child should not be encour- 
aged too strongly to talk about aspira- 
tions?” 

“No; if made too common they are not 
as likely to take deep root in the life of 
the individual,” she replied in her usual 
firm and generous way. 

“The love of hills, woods and sky has 
always been a controlling passion with 
me,” she continued. ‘My early ambitions 
were divided between being a sculptor, an 
author, or a circus rider, and the latter 
was secretly the most alluring. But I 
feared it.would not be approved.and so I 
was resigned to the labor..of aythorship, 
dreaming of how many. brown velvet 
gowns .I would buy for all my-aunts out 
of ‘the -royalties of my books. . My first 
story. was:.patiently and. good-naturedly 
criticised:-by my mother as, having an un- 
due éxcess..of. adjectives. These salutary 
snubs cooled the ardor of authorship and 
sculpture . reigned... My.  child’s 
studio was in a~“ring”. formed: of wild 
cherry trees, lilacs and four. great locust 
trees, standing like sentinels .at, the en- 
trance. The sky was my. roof. and the 
winds were my companions, as. I fashioned 
Ruth and other Biblical characters with 
remarkably thick ankles to prevent them 
toppling over.” 

“You have evidently always possessed a 
passion: for flowers?” 

“Yes: like some lonely childrenI told my 
secrets to, a great-larch tree which cast its 
kindly shadows over_a circular hédge; and 
every tree,-flower; and even the tiny stems 
and blades of.grass.on which ‘the spider 
walked were all my intimate friends. How 
I have watched and talked-to:them when 
on a summer Sunday aftérnoon; I went 
out to study my hymns. Thén-<came the 
dream to be a fairy and go to sleep in the 
heart of a white lily.” 

There was a poetic eloquence in all this 
recital of almost forgotten impressions of 
childhood, awakening a responsive mem- 
ory in other lives, that emphasized her 
creed, “Whatever is, is good,” and im- 
pressed me that Margaret Deland was 








“ON HISTORIC MT. VERNON ST., ALSO, IS THE HOME OF MARGARET DELAND.” 
Drawn byjWalter L. Greene. 
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truly a poet with a wholesome philosophy 
of life. 


* * * * * * 


‘Mrs. Deland’s library or workroom is 
in the rear of the house, on the second 
floor, and here also a window reaches the 
full width of the room, and flowers reign 


MARGARET DELAND 





proof,” we can understand what amount 
of work as well as genius Mrs. Deland’s 


stories represent. The furniture is colo- 
nial, and the quaintness and dignity of her 
stories can almost be felt in the room in 
which she writes. Her writings are not 


scholastic; but have the breath and per- 
fume of nature. 


With her love of outdoor 


MRS. DELAND’S FLOWER-EMBOWERED COTTAGE AT KENNEBUNKPORT. 
Drawn by Walter L. Greene. 


in their tender splendor. With flowers 
and a flood of sunshine always about her, 
no wonder we find so much of cheeriness 
and inspiration in Margaret Deland’s sto- 
ries. Her desk gives evidence of persis- 
tent yet systematic work, and when one 
notes the presence of “qth revise galley 





work and exercise, her splendid flow of 
good spirits, and infectious enthusiasm 
and good nature, it is evident she gives 
her whole soul and personality to her 
work, and lends to every narrative that 
sense of genuineness which is so refresh- 
ing in these days of exotic literary pro- 




















duction. In her stories can be traced that 
rare and large-hearted womanliness which 
sympathizes with erring women and gives 
them hope and help to win back the love 
and honor which the cruel and conven- 
tional decrees of barbarictimes pronounced 
irretrievably lost. In her busy life 
she has found time to do good. and 
for many years gave her thoughts to gath- 
ering material—not merely data—but the 
very atmosphere itself for the strongest, 
subtlest situations ever portrayed in litera- 
ture. The sketches, “The  Chiid’s 
Mother,” and “Justice and the Judge,” are 
stories that are unique in literature. We 
may have never met the characters which 


are therein portrayed, but as in standing 
before the portrait of an unknown man or ; _ 


woman by Rembrandt or Velasquez, we 
feel that we are confronted by an undoubt- 
ed personality, subtly grasped and marvel- 
lously portrayed; so in these as well as in 
the other “Old Chester Tales,” the genius 
of the author penetrates the surface of 
things and gives us the very truth and in- 
dividuality as none but a great artist 
could. Mrs. Deland always allows human 
events to fiow on naturally, from sequence 
to sequence. without holding back all 
characters for denouement. She has not 
attempted versatility by shifting about the 
names of her characters, but keeps right 


along with the characters she has evolved: ' 


and these she can portray in that sympa- 
thetic way which always holds the closes 
attention of the reader. © 


* * * *. 


As Kipling always portrays an innate 
horror of blindness, Octave Thanet of fire, 
Margaret. Deland expresses the horror of 
religious fanaticism. It is not possible to 
relate her career in the usual conventional 
way, by filling in lines and changing 
names on the blank, for like her work, it 
will not fit in the conventional grooves. 
Her stories reflect it more vividly than 
any gossiping recital of dates and details 
could do. Her school life at Pelham 
Priory is reflected in “Miss Welwood’s 
School.” Her childhood. among quiet, 
old-fashioned people has embalmed for 
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“Succory,” 
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American readers a distinct phase of 
American life that no historical narrative 
has ever even suggested. 


* * * e° ea 


Her career at the Cooper Institute in 
studying art gave her a power of careful 
and analytical observation that has been 
invaluable to her in her literary pursuits. 





“THE LONG WINDOW OF HYACINTHS IN BLOOM.”’ 


Drawn by Walter L. Greene. . 


Happily married, slte.enjoys a rare helper 
and companion in her husband, Lorrin 


Deland, who is owner of an advertising 


agency in Boston, and was formerly a 
/printer.and publisher. She came to Bos- 
ton a bride in 1880, and began housekeep- 
ing in a suburban home at Dorchester. 
Always active and enthusiastic, she hap- 
pily found at once the right perspective as 
relates to lapse of time and place, and how 
to intensifythe lights and shadows on pic- 
tures, which, while possessing photograph- 
ic accuracy, have the broad and sweep- 
ing effects of the real artist. Her work is 
only begun, and there are yet great things 
to expect. The few stray verses she wrote 
on wrapping paper while out shopping 
with her friend Miss Derby, was the poem 
which appeared in her first 
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hook of poems, “The Old Garden and 
Other Verses.” This was her debut as an 
author, although she had written for some 
years previous—even as a little girl—-keep- 
ing constantly at it. She bided the proper 
time for her entrance into the literary 
arena. The fugitive lines written for a 
book of her own floral drawings, composed 
without any previous study of versifica- 
tion, rhyme or meter, were pronounced 
by Dr. Holmes, T. B. Aldrich and W. D. 
Howells as excellent; the book sold very 
rapidly, and the success of this venture 
gave to the world the author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” and “Old Chester 
Tales.” 

Miss Derby, the friend who had rescued 
the vagrant poem written on coarse brown 
paper, from oblivion, urged Mrs. Deland 
to write a novel, after the success of her 
first volume of. poems published by 


Houghton, Mifflin. She carried Mrs. De- 
land three reams of. yellow paper, two bot- 
tles of ink, and a dozen pens, and peremp- 
torily ordered a novel. -- Work was then 
begun. on 


and_ there “John Ward, 
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Preacher,” which it took two years to 
complete. 

“The book had a purpose, to be sure,” 
said Mrs. Deland. “It was my idea of a 
love story—the highest kind of love which 
is willing to make its object suffer for 
what it believes to be good. I had no 
malicious or deliberate intention of having 
John Ward with his noble nature and his 
wife drift apart, but they just seemed to 
do so—the natural ordei of things.” 

Few persons keep more thoroughly up 
with the great movements of the day than 
Mrs. Deland. She has a keen, active in- 
terest in current affairs. 

Investigations and hearings looking 
toward the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment have at frequent intervals agitated the 
judiciary committee of the Legislature. 

“T have no sympathy with it; it seems 
to me a misguided, effeminate sentimental- 
ity. Why is it merciful to drag the cul- 
prit through a life of imprisonment, 
rather than to stamp out his existence? 
In either case the same penalty is ulti- 
mately meted out. 





Courtesy fof The_Critie. 


MRS DELAND’S WORK 
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OLD WHARVES AT KENNEBUNKPORT NEAR MRS DELAND’S SUMMER COTTAGE 





From ap 


Mrs. Deland is a liberal Episcopalian in 
religious belief, and lacks the unorthodox 
heresy of agnostic sentiment ascribed 
to her. -She comes from Scotch parentage 
} of good Presbyterian stock: was born in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; her uncle, Hon. 
Benjamin Campbell, is one of the promi- 
nent men of Western Pennsylvania; so it 
can be readily understood where she ob- 


“_ tained such a wholesome and genuine at- 
mosphere for her “Old Chester Tales.” 

The authoress is an enthusiast in window 

gatdening. She enters into the work in a 

a! business-like way and has a sale every 


Febrnary, in which she disposes of $100 
to $125 worth of plants, and turns the pro- 
ceeds over to charity. It is quite appar- 
ent that flowers are one of her ruling pas- 
sions—this is indicated in her stories. 
The flower-embowered cottage at Ken- 
nebunkport, where Mrs. Deland spends 
her summers, is an ideal retreat. The 
house is surrounded by a‘blaze of color, 
poppies, coreopsis and other flowers are 
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by Enneki: 


massed in effective colors and picturesque 
arrangement. The flowers so frequently 
mentioned in her stories are old friends. 
She attends to all the work in her own 
garden, rising at 5 a. m. amid the first 
regal splendors of dawn, while the dew 
lies on bud and petal and the birds are 
singing their matinal songs. How close 


we are brought to those flowers in Eliza- ~ 


beth’s garden in “Good for the Soul!” 
In fact, all of the stories in “Old ‘Chester 
Tales,” these gardens furnish incompar- 
able settings for the quiet and yet be- 
witching dramas of American country life 
which she has written. 

The painting representing an August 
afternoon at Kennebunkport gives some 
suggestion of the serenity at the summer 
home of Mrs. Deland, and where a large 
proportion of her literary work is done. 
Here is where she obtains the scenic ef- 
fects and that wholesome naturalness and 
genuineness which has given. her. work a 
permanent place in American literature. 
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cupy Manila. We are in Manila to- 
day not simply because we captured 
the city by force of arms; we are there by 
agreement with Spain under the protocol. 

Does anyone claim that the insurgents 
ever controlled Manila? When we went 
into Manila with our troops, Spain with 
her forces went out of Manila. Whatever 
may be said about this mystical govern- 
ment which somewhere outside of Manila 
is alleged to have a capital, no man can 
deny that the insurgents never had any 
claim to power or sovereignty in that city. 

It is said that Aguinaldo and his asso- 
ciates helped us to capture Manila. I do 
not stop to discuss the question whether 
that is true or not. It is quite certain they 
did not help our Navy to destroy the fleet 
of Spain; and if they did help us to cap- 
ture Manila, it only intensifies the wanton- 
ness and the wilfulness of their present at- 
titude. We are there by right. We had 
not moved our troops beyond the limits 
implied or indicated by the protocol. We 
were there purely upon the defensive, and 
this attack upon the American Army in 
Manila is, as I said before, as wanton, as 
wilful, as gross a violation of every princi- 
ple of right and of every rule of law 
as ever was known in the history of war. 

I do not know what motive led to that 
attack. That it was premeditated and gen- 
eral no man, so far as I know, can dispute. 

From the information we now have I 
affirm that it was premeditated and wan- 
ton, and I believe was inspired solely with 
reference to its effect or possible effect 
upon the action of the Senate in ratifying 
or acting upon the treaty. 

Tt is said, and I do not know who is at 
liberty to deny it, that three Philippine 


D igest of speech delivered in the Senate. 


N O person can gainsay our right to oc- 












soldiers sought, moving swiftly, to pass 
the American sentinel. They were chal- 
lenged and retired. They tried it, again 
and were challenged and retired. They 
tried it again and got what they sought, 
a shot irom the American Army, and a 
cause. from the standpoint of the Filipinos, 
for a general attack on the American 
troops in Manila. 

It is my own belief that the instigation 
of it all came from the city of Washington. 
It is my own belief that the ulterior pur- 
pose of it all was an effect or supposed ef- 
fect upon the action of this body. It is 
verv significant. Some men may be able 
to explain it. I have not been able upon 
any other hypothesis. 

Until a cablegram was received from 
Manila, neither the President nor anyone 
in this country had the least sus- 
picion, so far as I know, of any 
purpose over there to attack Manila, to 
attack our outposts, to bring on an en- 
gagemert with our troops. Saturday 
night, Feb. 4, 18990, many hours before we 
learned of the attack at Manila, Agoncillo 
and his associate, who have been spending 
some time in the city of Washington, 
whom our Departments have properly re- 
fused to recognize, “folded their tents like 
the Arabs, and silently stole away” to 
Canada. Some one may be able to find 
some satisfactory explanation that is con- 
sistent with the theory that Agoncillo did 
not know of this proposed attack, but I 
have not been able to do so. 

The joint resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Louisiana is not offered up- 
on the memory of apledge to the Filipinos. 
If it is voted for in the Senate, it will not 
be voted for upon the theory that it is a 
pledge by this Government to the Filipi- 
nos. It is offered and will be voted upon, 





























upon the theory that it is in the interest 
of our people, and we are to study and to 


subserve their interest first, first, always... 


Having accepted this treaty, we go there 
claiming sovereignty; we go there claim- 
ing a title; we go there upon the theory 
that we have a right to go there, and we 
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life against a wanton and wilful attack up- 
on the part of the Filipinos, it is not for 
us to send messages of comfort to their 
enemies. 

The Senator from Louisiana refers to 
the language of the President in a procla- 
mation, “benevolent assimilation.” I do 


HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


must go there, if we go at all, in a manly 
way, with the power of this government 
and this people behind us. 

The treaty has been ratified. Every 
Senator has taken his position upon it. I 
criticise no man for his views upon it, but 
I do say, that while our boys over there, 
your brothers and mine, are fighting for 


not know whether assimilation is possible. 
If it be possible, it will be benevolent. No 
man has a right to criticise the President 
for using that language. 

We must move ahead. I repeat, if a 
resolution is to be adopted here, declaring 
that it is not the policy of the United 
States to maintain permanent dominion in 
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that archipelago, it is not to conciliate the 
people over there: it is not as a pledge to 
them; it is not as.a prayer by the United 
States Senate for them to stop firing on 
our men.. It is in the interest of our peo- 
ple; it is to subserve what Senators think 
is the policy of our people, and nothing 
else. 

I give no pledges to any man with a re- 
volver at my breast. This Government 
can not afford to give a pledge to that peo- 
ple indefinite in its terms, however right it 
may be as a matter of abstract right, 
while they are training their guns, partly 
furnished by us, on American soldiers and 
seeking their destruction. 

I would not vote for the joint resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Louisiana, 
but for the peculiar situation here. If ab- 
solutely free, I would not vote for it, be- 
cause I believe that in our present circum- 
stances (we can not bind the Government 
anyway) Congress ought not to declare 
what shall or shall not be done. Such a 
declaration is calculated to make us great 
trouble among a people whom we do not 
know, who do not know us, very far from 
the boundaries of our continent. 

The resolution is elastic, and if it were 
less so it ought unanimously to be voted 
down. I do not like to vote for any de- 
claration upon the subject. 


* * * * * 


This Philippine proposition is one of the 
fruits of the war. To me it is one of the 
bitter fruits of the war.. I wish with all 
my heart we were honorably quit of it. 
The doctrine of the “Vest resolution” is 
based upon the opinion of Chief Justice 
Taney in the Dred Scott case (19 Howard, 
308). 

If the opinion of Judge Taney were 
right in its major premise, his conclusion 
would almost inevitably follow. In that 
case Chief Justice Taney said: 


There is certainly no power given by 
the Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish or maintain colonies 
bordering on the United States or at a 
distance, to be ruled and governed at its 
own pleasure, nor to enlarge its territorial 
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limits in any way except by the admission 
of new States. That power is plainly 
given; and if a new State is admitted it 
needs no further legislation by Congress,’ 
because the Constitution itself defines the 
relative rights and powers and duties of 
the State and the citizens of the State and 
the Federal Government. But no power 
is given to acquire a territory to be held 
and governed permanently in_ that 
character. 


That is, in the character of a Territory. 

Now, if the only power under which the 
United States could acquire territory is the 
power to admit new- States, which is 
vested in Congress, it would seem to inev- 
itably follow, that territory, acquired in 
the exercise of that implied power, must be 
acquired “‘with a view to statehood.” It is 
difficult for me to see how,, upon that 
theory, under the power given to Congress 
to admit new. States, Congress could ac- 
quire territory. Congress can not nego- 
tiate for the acquisition of territory. It 
never-has attempted to do it so far as I 
know until perhaps the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The contention of Chief Justice Taney, 
that the United States can acquire terri- 
tory only with a view to ‘statehood, is ne- 
cessarily based upon the assumption that 
it can. acquire territory only from the 
power implied in the words, “New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into the 
Union.” If this assumption -be not true, 
the foundation of Chief Justice Taney’s 
conclusion falls. It is really altogether too 
late in the history of this;Government to 
consider as a debatable: question, whether 
power exists in the United States, outside 
of that clause..of thé Constitution upon 
which Chief Justice Taney’s opinion was 
based, to acquire territory. 

Territory may be acquired under the 
treaty-making power. If anything is set- 
tled, that is settled. It began with the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and ended with the 
acquisition of Alaska. 

The power to make treaties is, under the 
Constitution, absolutely without limit, ex- 
cept, of course, certain inherent limita- 
tions. 

Nor is the treaty-making power the 




















only power by which under the Constitu- 
tion, the power to declare war was in all 
tory. It necessarily follows from the 
war power. To Congress is given the 
power to declare war. This involves the 
power, of course, to make or carry on 
war. The power in a government to de- 
clare and make or carry on war involves, 
ex necessitate rei, the power .to make 
peace and to dictate, if a victor, the terms 
of peace. There is no purpose to be found 
in the Constitution to limit the power of 
the National Government, war having 
been declared and carried on, as to the 
terms of peace. 

The right to acquire territory either 
under the treaty-making power or under 
the war-making power not only clearly 
exists, from the language of the Constitu- 
tion itself, but has been many times de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as it has been exercised by the 
Government in its history. 

That by the Constitution the States 
created a nation can not well be disputed. 
It has been admitted by other govern- 
ments from its foundation, has been many 
times declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and determined by an 
irreversible decree of the God of battles. 

Under the Confederation the States pos- 
sessed the power to wage war, to deal with 
other governments, and. to acquire and 
dispose of territory. All of this power by 
the Constitution they surrendered to the 
Federal Government, and by that instru- 
ment they vested all sovereignty in that 
Government for national purposes which 
they did not reserve to the States or to the 
people. The powers referred to are re- 
served to neither. Therefore, they were 
vested in the Government of the United 
States. 

It inheres in sovereignty to contract 
with other nations, to wage war, either of 
conquest or defense, to acquire territory, 
and to dispose of it. I think if the power 
to declare war was not expressly given in 
the Constitution to Congress it would, 
nevertheless, have existed, and would have 
been vested in the President as one of the 
executive functions given by the Constitu- 
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tion to him. I say this because, as I re- 
member, at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion the power to declare war was in all 
governments an executive function, sub- 
ject, of course, in many to the parliament 
or law-making power to regulate that 
power by its control of the purse. This is 
quite well recognized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It was the obvious intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, and of the 
States which ratified it, to create by that 
instrument a national sovereignty which 
should have all powers not reserved to the 
States or the people, or limited by the in- 
struiment itseli. 

TI utterly deny that it was the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution to 
confer upon the National Government the 
power to make treaties with other limita- 
tions than those to which I have referred, 
or to declare war, and to deny the power 
possessed by other sovereignties in closing 
war. 

And so, in my view, it is established that 
the assumption of Chief Justice Taney in 
the Dred Scott case, that the power of the 
Government to acquire territory is ex- 
clusively implied from the power given to 
Congress to admit new States into the 
Union, is without warrant in the Constitu- 
tion, and that with the successful impeach- 
ment of his premises his conclusion falls. 

That was a great political case. I was 
taught from the time it was made to look 
with aversion upon it. In maturer years I 
am not so certain that all of the criticisms 
made upon it were justified, but, upon the 
whole, so far at least as the opinion. relates 
to the subject under debate, it may fairly 
be said that the argument of the great 
Chief Justice was such an one as an able, 
learned, subtle, and ingenious lawyer 
would have made who held a brief for 
African slavery. © 

But the opinion ceased long ago to be 
regarded as the law of the land or a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Constitution in 
the respect of which I am speaking. I 
have marveled, in view of the accuracy of 
his reasoning, and the wealth of learning 
displayed by him’in other opinions, that 
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he was willing in this great case to limit 
the Government in the acquisition of terri- 
tory to a mere implication from the power 
to admit new States. 

Conceding the power by treaty of pur- 
chase or as a condition of peace, or in the 
exercise of an inherent sovereignty sur- 
rendered by the States to. the Government 
of the United States, to acquire territory, 
I have not been able to find any limitation 
in the Constitution as to its locality, any 
warrant for the contention that it must be 
contiguous to the continent upon which 
we live. It may be, or it may not be, good 
policy to acquire distant territory “over 
seas,” but, so iar as the matter of power is 
concerned, I have not been able to find 
any restriction geographical in its char- 
acter. 

I pause for a moment to discuss the 
power of the United States to govern ter- 
ritory. It would seem not needful that 
there should be judicial determination to 
establish the existence of this power. In 
the very nature of things, the power to ac- 
quire territory and to hold it involves the 
power to govern it. To say that the 
United States may acquire territory, but 
may not govern it, would be an obvious 
absurdity. But the Constitution is not 
silent upon this subject. It says: 


The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States. 

That the power to acquire by treaty or 
by war necessarily implies the power to 
govern was asserted by Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

Chief Justice Taney sought to emascu- 
late the constitutional provision which 
gives to Congress the power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States by hold- 
ing— 

That the power given by this language, 
whatever it may be, is confined, and was 
intended to be confined, to the territory 
which at that time belonged to or was 


claimed by the United States and was 
within their boundaries as settled by the 
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treaty with Great Britain, and can have 
no influence upon a Territory afterwards 
acquired from a foreign government. 

This remarkable proposition he sup- 
ported by ingenious reasoning. It is re- 
pudiated by the Supreme Court in many 
cases and in the constant practice of Con- 
gress in the government of the Terri- 
tories. I think it may safely be said it 
never has received the approval of the 
profession. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
not making the Constitution to operate 
for a limited time. They were building a 
Government which they hoped would last 
forever; they were careful in framing the 
instrument to use general language. As 
has been said by a great Chief Justice, it is 
not an instrument of definitions. 

Now, what conceivable reason could 
there be for limiting the power of the Gov- 
ernment, under this language, to territory 
then acquired and excluding from its 
operation territory thereafter to be ac- 
quired? 


The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States. 

The language is general. It was pro- 
spective in its operation. There was no 
possible ground for restricting it. It 
never could have entered the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution that no terri- 
tory would ever be acquired, except that 
which had been acquired at the time of the 
adoption of this instrument, and there 
would be as much reason in limiting the 
power to dispose of “other property,” and 
to make needful rules and regulations for 
the disposal of “other property” as of ter- 
ritory. It is impossible to restrict this 
power of Congress as to the territory and 
not say at the same time that it was in- 
tended to be restricted as to “property,” 
the word which follows “territory;” and 
can any man on earth imagine a reason 
why the framers of the Constitution should 
have desired to restrict the power of Con- 
gress “to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 

















tory or other property” to property then 
owned by the United States? 

T mention this to show once more how 
utterly unreasonable and without founda- 
tion is this decision, so far as it respects 
the auestion I am discussing; how impos- 
sidle it is in the very nature of things that 
it could be a permanent construction: of 
our Constitution, and as further warrant 
also for the opinion, that it had its origin 
in the purpose which I have mentioned. 

I do not care to debate the question 
whether ex proprio vigore the Constitu- 
tion is over the Territories. I have no 
doubt myself—and I think the authorities 
clearly sustain it—that the Constitution, so 
far as it relates to Government, was in- 
tended for the States. It was made by the 
States. 

The Territories are not and never have 
been consulted, nor can they be in the 
government of the States; they have no 
voice in the election of President; they can 
not be represented in the Halls of Con- 
gress; they can not elect or appoint Sena- 
tors of the United States—only the States 
can do that; they have no voice in amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States— 
the States alone can do that. 

The United States as a sovereignty de- 
rives its power from the States, and con- 
sists of the States. The Territories are 
not a part of the United States. They are 
not members of the Federal Union; they 
are the property of the United States. 

The guaranty in the Constitution of 
Republican government is to the States, 
not to any Territory. Congress may gov- 
ern Territories through a governor. It 
has often provided for laws, to be enforced 
in the Territories, made by a governor and 
a council. It may give to the people of 
the Territories self-government, or it may 
withhold it. It may give them the right 
to vote or it may withhold it, or, having 
given it, it may modify that privilege, or it 
may take it away, as the Supreme Court 
decided in the Mormon Church case. It 
may abrogate any law enacted in the Ter- 
ritory. 

The legislation, as to the Territories, has 
been varied. That is the language and the 
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spirit of the Constitution. It was intended 
that great latitude should be left to Con- 
gress. It was not supposed that the same 
laws and the sanie system of government 
would be adapted to every people in every 
Territory, which in the course of time 
might be acquired by the United States. 
So Congress is given the power “to make 
all needful rules and regulations.” 

That word “needful” in this connection 
is a large word. It was meant to be a 
large word. There was a wise purpose in 
using it, and that was to give to Congress 
the power to adapt its legislation as to 
government and otherwise, within the 
limitations I suggested, to the wants of 
different communities. What might suit 
the situation in the Territory of Orleans 
might not suit the situation in some other 
Territory acquired by the United States. 

There is another thing here in this lan- 
guage which sustains the view that the 
Constitution in the governmental sense 
was not made for the Territories, but was 
made really for the Government of the 
United States. The Territories are con- 
sidered property. They are spoken of in 
the Constitution as “belonging” to the 
United States. The power is given here 
to dispose of territory. There can be no 
greater evidence or exercise of dominion 
than that. What restriction is there upon 
the power of Congress, when we have ac- 
quired Territory, to govern it and govern 
its people by such form of government as 
it deems needful, bearing in mind always— 
that I will not contend against—that when 
we have organized a Territory, and are 
making Jaws for the Territory, those per- 
sonal rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion are to be observed? 

We take this cession as a conquest. The 
word “conquest,” as I understand it, is not 
used in the narrow sense expressed by the 
doctrine uti possidetis. Under interna- 
tional law, if a treaty of peace is made, 
territory occupied by the enemy’s troops, 
the treaty being silent upon the subject, 
goes to the occupying enemy under the 
doctrine of uti possidetis. But that is not 


at all the limit of conquest. At the end of 
the Mexican war we acquired by cession 
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from Mexico a very large tract of country, 
now States in the Union, and of the weal- 
thiest, most prosperous, and intelligent in 
the Union. Under the doctrine of uti 
possidetis, we would have acquired com- 
paratively little of that territory. But in 
the treaty of cession it was ceded to us as 
a conquest. 

The doctrine of conquest applies not 
simply to territory exacted or seized by 
military force, but it extends also to terri- 
tory acquired by moral force. 

It has been said that Spain has no right 
to cede to us. I deny it. For three hun- 
dred and eighty years Spain has been the 
owner of the Philippine Archipelago, in 
possession of it, governing it. Spain, dur- 
ing her tenure in the Philippines and her 
sovereignty there, has not been without at- 
tack. She was attacked by the Dutch. 
She was attacked by Great Britain. Ma- 
nila was captured and Manila was looted 
—a dreadful record—and the whole archi- 
pelago was surrendered to the British au- 
thorities. 

T understand, and the world has so un- 
derstood it, and the world has so treated 
it, that the archipelago covered by the 
treaty of cession has for three hundred 
years, barring the interval I have mention- 
ed, belonged to Spain and has been under 
the sovereignty of Spain. 

Unsuccessful resistance to tyranny does 
not displace a sovereignty or interfere 
with prescription. A successful revolution 
will do it—it interrupts the possession. 
But a resistance, revolt after revolt, which 
is not successful, does not do it, and never, 
but by the English, during the time of 
Spain’s sovereignty in those islands has 
that sovereignty been displaced. I have 
no doubt myself that Spain, when this 
treaty was made, is fairly to be considered 
as the titular sovereign of the Philippine 
Archipelago. Certainly until the battle of 
Manila Bay Spain was there with her 
troops, there at her capital, there with her 
Governor-General, there with her admin- 
istration, and not only there, but in other 
cities in the archipelago; and the mere fact 
that afterwards in a war with Spain, even 
with the assistance of Aguinaldo and some 
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- of his followers, we destroyed the Spanish 


fleet and took possession of the capital city 
does not, in my judgment, constitute the 
attempt by Aguinaldo and some of his fol- 
lowers to set up a tin-horn government 
there as having any effect upon the status 
so far as the title of Spain is concerned in 
her dealing with this Government. 

A great point is made against the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, upon the theory that 
it violates the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, particularly that phrase in the Decla- 
ration which asserts that “all government 
derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” No one, I presume, will 
deny the philosophical truth of that decla- 
ration. I am not here to deny it. It has 
always seemed to me that the assertion, 
with one or two others conjoined with it, 
were intended to be the basis. of the doc- 
trine a little later announced in the Decla- 
ration of the right of revolution. 

One who reads that instrument carefully 
can not, I think, fail to see that it is stated 
as one of the foundations upon which the 
right of revolution is based; and as a 
whole it means that no people are obliged 
by any rule to submit forever to tyranny, 
and that the time comes when, in the exer- 
cise of rights which come not from con- 
stitutions, which come not from men, but 
which come from God, a people may rise 
in their might and disrupt the relations 
which theretofore had existed between 
them and the Government which has op- 
pressed them. 

It is like the declaration “All men are 
born equal.” Philosophically, and .in a 
subtle and abstract sense, that is true. In 
the worid, in the practical life of the world, 
it is not true, and it never has been true. 
It happens that “in the corrupted currents 
of this world” it is impossible for men or 
for nations in all their conduct to be gov- 
erned by strict abstract right. 

Never, since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment, have we in the acquisition of ter- 
ritory paid the slightest attention to the - 
“consent of the governed.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who, as the author of that great 
Declaration, won undying fame, was the 
first man under our Government to violate 




















it by the acquisition of Louisiana. No one 
asked the consent of the inhabitants there 


to a transfer of their allegiance or a trans- 


fer of the territory. 

The same thing was true of Florida. 
The same thing was true at the end of the 
Mexican war when we acquired California, 
Utah, and the territory west of the Mis- 
souri. Who ever asked the consent of 
those people? 

There have been many instances in our 
history, not related entirely to territory, 
either, in which as a matter of practical 
affairs that abstraction could not be re- 
guarded. I can not stop to mention them, 
nor do I care to.’ It never can be until the 
millennium comes. It never can be while 
Government is intrusted to men and holds 
sway over men. It never can be until per- 
fection comes into life, and until the weak- 
nesses, the passions, the violence, the 
faults, and the foibles of our common hu- 
manity are eliminated. 

Take the case of Hawaii. I was not in 
favor, as I have said, of the annexation of 
Hawaii. It was done by a joint resolution 
of Congress. Did anyone pay any atten- 
tion to the consent of the governed? A 
protest by the inhabitants of those islands, 
numbering, I think, 14,000 or thereabouts, 
was presented by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar) against annex- 
ation. They loved their own country; they 
wanted their own little independent repub- 
lic out on those islands in the Pacific sea; 
they sought no annexation to the United 
States. But without regard to this Decla- 
ration of Independence. our people an- 
nexed those islands and transferred their 
allegiance to us. 

But there is another thing about it. 
The doctrine that no territory shall be ac- 
quired without the consent of the govern- 
ed never has been and never can be ad- 
mitted into international law. It never 
has been, and so long as the law of con- 
quest exists, it never can be permitted a 
place in peace negotiation or treaty. 

Suppose at the end of the Mexican war, 
when we were exacting territory from 
' Mexico as indemnity or by conquest, 
whichever you please, we had been obliged 
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to put it to a vote in the territory proposed 
to be ceded whether we should be per- 
mitted to take it or not? Upon that doc- 
trine no Government ever could acquire 
territory by conquest or territorial indem- 
nity at the end of a war. 

We must not shackle ourselves. War is 
wicked. War is brutal. Some one has said 
it is “organized brutality.” It is pitiless. 
But nations sometimes must engage in it. 
This Republic was obliged to engage in 
it, in the opinion of Congress, since sus- 
tained; I think, by the public opinion of 


the United States. When it is waged we, — 


as other nations, must be free to deal with 
the conditions of peace as best protects 
our interests. 

This is true, too, after all, that as wicked 
and wasteful and desolating as it is, it has 
many times happened, and will happen 
many times again, that only out of the soil 
made rich by the blood and the ashes of 
war can the beautiful flowers of liberty 
blossom. 

And so, not looking at it from the philo- 
sophical standpoint, not dealing with it as 
a mere abstraction, dealing with it as prac- 
tical men, the servants of a practical peo- 
ple, with a momentous duty imposed: upon 
us, I say that in this case the doctrine in- 
voked irom the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has no place. 

But how does it happen that distinguish- 
ed Senators who had so much to say about 
the “consent of the governed” in its rela- 
tion to our constitutional and moral right 
to take this cession had nothing to say 
about it as to Porto Rico; offered no 
amendments declaring the purpose of this 
Government concerning Porto Rico; 
raised no question of constitutionality as 
to our right to acquire and permanently 
hold Porto Rico? Does the constitutional 
power depend upon the number of marine 
leagues a territory may be from the main- 
land? Does the declaration that “govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed” not apply to a mil- 
lion people as well as to ten million? 

But where: do you find in the Declara- 
tion of Independence anything to warrant 
this modification suggested as to Porto 
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Rico? We may take Porto Rico; we 
ought to take it; we have taken it, and we 
propose to keep it. But for the life of me, 
fromh the standpoint of the citizens of 
Porto Rico, and from the standpoint of 
men who claim rights, which it is asserted 
here are God-given, even if we need 
Porto Rico, I can not see how we can 
take it without their consent. You must 
apply this doctrine all around or not at all. 
If it has no place in the practical affairs of 
life, governmental and otherwise, say so. 
The right asserted in the Declaration of 
Independence, can not be suspended in the 
West Indies and be potential in the Philip- 
pines. If it is a right which in the sight of 
God must he always respected by nations, 
no nation can honorably disregard it for 
any selfish purpose, whether it be for 
safety or something else. It can not be a 
vital, living principle in the Pacific and a 
dead thing in the Atlantic. 

It is said, and believed by a great many, 
that to accept a cession of the Philippine 
Islands—and if that be true as to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, it is equally true as to 
Porto Rico—is to break the solemn pledge 
of the United States and thereby to dis- 
honor its name. It is asserted that we 
went into the war declaring by resolution 
to all the world that our purpose was a 
holy purpose only; that it was not a war 
for conquest; that its sole object was to 
bring freedom to the people of Cuba. 
That statement is partly true; but in my 
view it is too broad to be entirely true. 

Of course we can not take Cuba. I 
hope, for the honor of America, no man 
would think of such a thing. We promis- 
ed the world to make Cuba free and to en- 
force law and order in that island until the 
people there could form a Government. 
When that is done our pledge will have 
been splendidly redeemed. 

Some gentlemen waltz up to this propo- 
sition of territorial expansion as gaily as 
“the troubadour touched his guitar.” I 
can not do it. I have not been able to 
persuade myself that the best interests of 
this country in the long run—and we 
ought to study its interests for the long 
run—are to be subserved by a policy of 
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territorial expansion, permanent dominion 


over far distant lands and peoples. I do 
not think Porto Rico within this principle. 

I am a commercial expansionist. I be- 
lieve in building up the trade of the 
United States. 

But I shrink from the notion that the 
interests of this country will be subserved 
by making permanently a part our land 
territory thousands of miles away, inhabi- 
ted by people alien to us, not of our 
blood, not of our way of thinking, foreign 
to all our associations, living in a tropical 
climate, where the white man can not 
work, under labor conditions of necessity 
which we would not permit to exist in the 
United States. 

The jingle of words which we read every 
day about “hauling down the flag” does 
not in the least either thrill me or impress 
me. Our flag has been hauled down be- 
fore. It will be hauled down again. 
When we raise it we will permit no other 
power on earth to haul it down, but with 
us it may be as honorable to haul it down 
as it was to raise it. It was hauled down 
in Mexico when hostilities ended there. 
If we had sent our fleet across the sea to 
the peninsula of Spain and captured 
Barcelona, raising our flag above it, it 
would not have been there to stay; we 
would have hauled it down. Today it 
floats in Cuba; the Spanish flag has gone 
forever, but our flag is not there to stay. 
But there will come a day—and I hope it 
will not be long—when we will take down 
our flag, raised there in the cause of 
liberty, and leave behind it liberty and an 
independent Government, won and estab- 
lished under its folds. I hope that, too, 
about the Philippines, and that is not at 
al! inconsistent in my view. with the ratifi- 
cation of the pending treaty. 

I have heard it said that we must ex- 
pand territorially in order to become a 
world power. I read it in the newspapers; 
I hear it in. conversation. Are we, in 
order to be a world power, to extend our 
territorial limits permanently to the utter- 
most parts of the earth? 

We are a world power. We have grown 
to be the richest nation, under the sky. 




















We are proud to feel that, taken all in all, 
there is no Government anywhere like 
this. We are proud to believe that it is 
God’s best representative of law and order 
and justice upon the earth. We are iso- 
lated. Other nations envy us for that. 
There is a tendency in this day to sneer 
at it and to treat it as a disadvantage. 
Our isolation is one factor which has 
aided us in devoting our energies to the 
development of our resources only just be- 
gun; that has obliterated the frontier and 
made prosperous Commonwealths from 
ocean to ocean. : 

It may be that the Governments and 
peoples over the sea had begun to feel 
that we, in the pursuit of gain, in our de- 
votion ‘to the development of our indus- 
tries, had lost the willingness to fight, 
perhaps the ability to fight. It may be 
they had ceased to regard us, if. they ever 
had so regarded us, as a world power in 
that sense. But on that glorious May 
morning in the far-distant Pacific, Dewey 
and the men behind his guns sent around 
the worid to all Governments and all peo- 
ples, the never-to-be-forgotten message, 
“the United States is a world power.” It 
was repeated by Sampson and Schley at 
Santiago, and it was again proclaimed by 
the thin biue line of American soldiers 
who sturdily climbed the hill of San Juan 
and who captured the heights of El 
Caney. 

We have had no participation in the 
struggles of the Old World nations over 
the balance of power. We have sympa- 
thized with them in their struggles; we 
have sympathized with their peoples in the 
terrible burdens put upon them to main- 
tain great standing armies and great 
navies. But their quarrels have not been 
our quarrels; their policies have not been 
our policies. While they have fought we 
have fed them and manufactured products 
for their use. 

It may not he sentimental or romantic, 
but it is true that we have grown rich by 
staying at home and attending to our own 
business. 

Tf the status of war is to continue we 
could not well reduce our expenses to 
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the basis of peace. We would be obliged, 
inevitably, to maintain our country and 
our expenditures upon the basis of war, 
and the cost would be great and in the end 
probably useless. 

The situation could not fail to be filled 
with unpleasant possibilities, indefinite 
public burdens, uncertainties and trouble. 

Situations create duties. This is as true 
of nations as it is of men. 

It is true that some thousands of Fili- 
pinos aided in the capture of Manila. 
That is an element in this situation which 
can not be honorably disregarded. 
Whether they had done so or not, I be- 
lieve it to be the general sentiment of our 
people, and I know of no one who has 
proposed anything against it, that we 
should not make a treaty which leaves that 
people subject forever to the loot and the 
lust, and the brutality and the savagery 
which characterized the Government of 
Spain. under which they lived. So a 
treaty of that sort would not do. 

No President would dare to make such a 
treaty, under the circumstances. He has 
transferred in that respect the responsi- 
bility to the Senate. The Senate has 
power to so amend it. 

But it has been asked, Why did not the 
treaty deal with the Philippines as it does 
with Cuba? and my understanding is, that 
if such were the form of the treaty, it 
would be generally objectionable. What 
would have been in that event the situa- 
tion? In my judgment it would have put 
the Government of the United States in 
an impossibe situation. Let us analyze it 
for a moment. By this treaty Spain relin- 
quishes her sovereignty over Cuba and her 
title to Cuba, with the statement, hardly 
an agreement, that we are to occupy the 
island, and an agreement that, while we 
occupy it, we shall discharge the duties 
imposed by international law upon a mili- 
tary occupant. Note that Spain relin- 
quishes sovereignty and title, but not to 
any particular grantee. 

The President and our commissioners 
would not accept the cession of Cuba to 
the United States, for obvious reasons. 
Upon our theory of Government, it must 
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be true that the sovereignty and title thus 
relinquished by Spain vest in the people of 
Cuba. Certainly if they do not vest in the 
people of Cuba they remain in the king- 
dom of Spain. They can not be in nubi- 
bus. They must be somewhere. I as- 
sume that the title being abandoned by 
Spain, and the sovereignty relinquished by 
Spain, they are not relinquished to the 
world, but are relinquished to the people 
vitally interested in them. Suppose the 
same provision were incorporated in the 
treaty as to the Philippines. 

What would be the situation? The Fili- 
pinos, except the individuals who aided 
us, have been our enemies in contempla- 
tion of law, because the subjects of a 
power with which we were at war, and the 
moment a treaty was signed and ratified, 
relinquishing the title and sovereignty to 
the Philippine Archipelago, that sover- 
eignty and title, upon my _ contention, 
would vest, if it passed from Spain, in the 
people of the archipelago. That moment, 
ceasing to be the subjects of Spain, they 
would, of course, cease to be the enemies 
of the United States. In fact, the ratifica- 
tion of that treaty would bring peace be- 
tween. Spain and the United States, and, 
therefore, in law, peace with Spain and her 
subjects everywhere. 

Ah, we must retreat or go forward. 
There is no middle ground. We are at the 
parting of the ways in respect of the Phil- 
ippines. We must go incontinently out of 
the archipelago, or succeed by a ratifica- 
tion of this treaty to the title and sover- 
eiznty of Spain, and with that as our foun- 
dation go forward to work out for that 
people what we will work out for the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and secure for ourselves as a 
Government such foothold there as will 
safeguard our interests and our trade in 
the Orient. 

There is another thing about it. Under 
this treaty we can give them, when the 
time comes, the sovereignty and title of 
Spain. They will have then the possessory 
right and the title, because, this treaty be- 
ing ratified, we will possess it; we will have 
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it to cede. We may cede it upon condi- 
tions such as at the time shall seem to us 
best for them and best for us. We may 
cede it upon condition that their constitu- 
tion shall contain irrevocable guaranties 
essential to freedom, to. popular education, 
to religious liberty, to the right of habeas 
corpus, the protection of life and property; 
indeed all the guaranties which American 
communities under the Declaration of In- 
dependence demand. We can cede it up- 
on condition of the grant to us of adequate 
naval stations, supply stations, and com- 
mercial advantages. 

This treaty is now ratified, bringing 
peace to the country. Let us take this sov- 
ereignty and title, and then do with it what 
is right, leaving to the people to deter- 
mine hereafter what the permanent policy 
of this Government with reference to it is 
to be. 

The irrevocable policy of the American 
people is to be determined by the Ameri- 
can people, not by their uninstructed tem- 
porary servants. When they have had 
time to consider this subject, not when the 
flags are fluttering, and the bands are play- 
ing, and the troops are marching, but in 
the calm of their firesides, in the light of 
debate upon the rostrum, they will render 
a judgment which must be controlling. 

One who is not willing to rely upon the 
sober second thought of our people upon 
this question, and all questions, im- 
peaches the success of republican Gov- 
ernment. I have no fear that the people, 
who went to war to give liberty to Cuba, 
will in the end arrive at a conclusion 
which will oppress the Filipinos, or which 
will violate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in the Philippine Archipelago. The 
ideals upon which this Government is 
founded are the ideals of the American 
people. We have not the power to com- 
mit them to an unchangeable policy. We 
have neither right nor reason to doubt that 
their conclusion will religiously maintain 
the best ideals of the Republic, and will be 
in harniony with justice, generosity, and 
the highest civilization. 











Drawn by Charles W. Heil. 


There’s a river that flows to a lullaby song 
While the blue water ripples and gleams, 
For the surge of it sings as it windeth along 

To the beautiful City of Dreams; 
No hearts ever ache on that lily-lined shore 
When the wind down the river is fair, 


For the wandering feet on that far-away 
street 


Have forgotten their toil and the'r care. 


It’s cloud-piercing towers are silvery white 
And wonderful stories are told, 

For in the Dream City there cometh no 

night 

Save sunsets of crimson and gold; 

The jar and the jangle and fret of the day 
Are lost in a summer-sweet strain, 

For when tke bees hum, hushed melodies 


come 
Like the murmur of wind through the grain, 














THE CITY OF DREAMS 


’ The lotus blooms sweet by the river today 


And the south wind blows cool from the sea; 
Afar in the harbor the stately ships sway, 

And there’s one ’mid the lilies for me. 
The poppies run wild through the wheat on the 

shore 

And the gates of the City unbar, 
When there shines on the crest of a cloud in the . 
. west 

The dusky-shaded lamp of a star. 


Ahl after a night in the City of Dreams, 
When love’s silken sail is unfurled 

And on the blue water the mellow gold streams, 
Who cares for the fret of the world! 

There’s a tremulous hush in the shadowy air 
As if drowsy wings had flown past, 

And the bells murmur deep from the City of 

Sleep, ; 

For the long day is over at last. 

Myrtle Reed. 











T would be indeed difficult to discover 
amongst men a more sensitive tempera- 
ment than that possessed by the Italian 

Opera Tenor. Depending, as he does, for 
his living upon expressions of approval 
from the public, and always subject to the 
rivairy of the prima donna, who naturally 
puts him a little in the shade at the very 
start, it is not to be wondered at that his 
sensitiveness should occasionally make it- 
self manifest in ways which seem to the 
plodding, everyday, matter-of-fact citizen, 
to be absolutely ludicrous. Some of their 
eccentricities have been put on record by 
impressarios and other prominent people 
who have had dealings with them, and 
sometimes their best qualities have been al- 
most lost sight of, but it must be remem- 
bered that frequently the most ridiculous 
episodes are simply moments of exaspera- 


tion of men whose nature is, on the whole, ’ 


generous and lovable. 

Mario, in his way, the greatest tenor of 
this century, was the hero of many funny 
stories, most of them tending to show his 
gentle and considerate nature, and this en- 
tire disregard for the value of money. 

One of his most remarkable eccentricities 
was his absolute inability to be punctual. 
Arditi, the celebrated operatic conductor, 
says that the only occasion on which 
Mario was ever known to be punctual was 
when he came, with Grisi his wife, to the 
christening of Arditi’s first-born. There 
is, however, on record another occasion 





when Mario’s watch was an hour fast, or 
he made a mistake of an hour, which 
brought him to his engagement a few min- 
utes ahead of time. ; 

His disregard of the flight of time once 
secured for him an unexpected privilege. 
He was engaged, or rather commanded, to 
sing before Queen Victoria at Osborne, 
and while he and the other artists were be- 
ing taken in a carriage through the beauti- 
ful grounds of Osborne house, he noticed 
a tree with peculiar foliage, and stopped 
the carriage so that he could get out and 
examine it. He wandered from one at- 
traction to another and lost his way, the 
carriage meanwhile going on. The time 
was rapidly flying and he had almost given 
himself up for lost, when he came upon an 
elderly lady who was watering some flow- 
ers. Approaching her with the utmost po- 
liteness he said, “Will you be kind enough, 
Madam, to point out to me the way to the 
apartments of the Queen?” 

“What do you want there?” was the 
rather abrupt reply. 

“I am Signor Mario, and I am ordered 
to sing before her Majesty.” 

“Well, if it is the Queen you want, you 
are there. I am the Queen.” 

Thus Mario obtained an iriformal audi- 
ence. 

Mario’s generosity was so great that he 
impoverished himself, and after his retire- 
ment from the stage he was more than 
once in such dire straits that the musical 
world came to the rescue and raised sub- 
stantial sums for him,—and he was in very 
reduced circumstances when he died. 
Giuglini was a tenor with a marvellously 






















THE ITALIAN 


sweet voice, who flourished during the 
middle of the century, and he was full of 
eccentricities, which culminated in insan- 
ity. Once he was the victim of a little n- 
cident which caused him to take a violent 
hatred to the opera “Norma.” The Druid 
priestess in the opera, who was on this oc- 
casion’ Mdlle. Tietjens, has to summon by 
the sound of a gong, an assembly which is 
to decide upon a punishment for a certain 
guilty person. Guiglini was standing close 
behind Tietjens, and when she raised the 
drum stick for the purpose of striking the 
gong, she gave him a violent thump on 
the nose, which caused the blood to flow 
freely, and interfered with the action of 
the opera. Guiglini not only declared that 
he would never again sing in that opera, 
but he also insisted on the destruction of 
the drumstick. 

Giuglini had a mania for kites and fire- 
works, and when he was not engaged in his 
duties connected with the opera he en- 
tered into the sport of kite flying with 
boyish glee. Arditi also tells of a journey 
to Giuglini’s country seat at Ancona in 
Italy when the eccentric tenor insisted on 
firing squibs and other fireworks out of 
the window of the train, regardless of the 
risk of arrest for such unseemly behavior. 

He once wrote a patriotic opera, which 
enjoyed a run of one night. The most 
striking feature of it was a scene repre- 
senting a street in which there were one 
hundred and twenty windows. A person 
was required at each window, and at a giv- 
en signal, when the orchestra struck up 
the “Garibaldi Hymn,” the Italian flag was 
displayed at each of these windows. Guig- 
lini was, notwithstanding his oddities, a 
man of many charming qualities, and his 
death at the early age of forty was much 

Signor Volpini was a tenor of some re- 
pute. During a tour through England he 
became indisposed and was unable to sing 
his parts. He was taken from place to 
place with the company and continued to 
grow worse, although he was placed un- 
der the care of eminent physicians at each 
city, till at last he returned to London fully 
prepared to die. One night an emergency 
arose. The tenor cast for “Faust” who 
was no less a person than Louis Reeve, 
was unable to appear owing to a mistake,— 
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he had been announced for an evening 
previous to that specified in his agree- 
ment, and though he could by some sac- 
rifice of personal comfort has appeared, 
yet Mrs. Reeves refused to allow him be- 
cause his dressing room had not yet been 
fitted up with his own chintz and crumb 
cloth. Something must be done at once, 
so the indefatigable impressarion rushed 
off to Volpini’s death bed, told him that 
he must sing, induced him to take some 
champagne and eggs, argued that if he 
must die it would be much finer to die like 
a hero before the foot-lights than to pass 
away unnoticed in an ordinary bed, and 
finally succeeded in getting him off to the 
theatre on the promise that he should only 
sing the first act, thus giving time to pre- 
pare a substitute. The impressario now 
went to dinner with a clear conscience, but 
he was soon called away by a messenger 
from the theatre, and on arriving he found 
a lively dispute going on. Volpini insisted 
upon singing the whole part. He could 
not endure the idea of singing only as an 
old man in the first act, while a rival tenor 
was to do all the love making and receive 
all the applause in the second and third 
acts. The dispute resulted in Volpini’s 
singing the whole opera and going home 
completely cured, with the applause of a 
delighted audience ringing in his ears. 

Mongini was once thrown into a parox- 
ism of rage by a mistake of the theatrical 
tailor who had taken in his suit four inches 
instead of letting it out a similar amount. 
Mongini’s fury knew no bounds and he 
threatened to kill all who came within his 
reach. He was at length pacified by the 
promise that the offending tailor should be 
cruelly punished. It is only just to him, 
however, to say that the next day on learn- 
ing that the tailor had a family depending 
on him, he begged that the poor man 
might be let off from the threatened pun- 
ishment. 

Masini was a tenor of painfully apparent 
vanity, who travelled with a suite consist- 
ing of a secretary, under-secretary, cook, 
valet, barber, doctor, lawyer, journalist, 
agent and treasurer. All these officials 
were useful in promoting applause among 
the audiences, for which purpose a proper 
number of tickets always had to be re- 
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served, and the faithful retainers judicious- 
ly distributed about the house. 

When Masini arrived in London to fill 
his first engagement he felt hurt because 
the manager, conductor of the orchestra, 
and the leading members of the company 
did not meet him at the station. For 
some days he did not appear at the theatre 
and his agent in vain advised the impres- 
sario to visit him at his hotel. The next 
move was to decline to attend rehearsals 
and he sent word for Sir Micael Costa, 
the conductor, to call at his apartments 
and arrange tempos and other details. No 
reply was made to this request and Masini 
packed up and went back to Italy, where 
his crushed feelings might be soothed by 
the oil and wine of that sunny land. 

During the middle part of this century 
Brignoli flourished, and Brignoli contained 
as many oddities as could be squeezed into 
a human being about six foot two in 
height and broad in proportion. After a 
creditable career in opera he took to trav- 
elling in the United States with various 
concert companies, and as he was the pos- 
sessor of a very beautiful voice he became 
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widely known, both for his singing and 
his eccentricities. He always expected an 
encore, and if it was not immediately 
forthcoming he invariably left the stage in 
a temper. 

Brignoli was also very susceptible to 
flattery and it is said that once in New 
York when the orchestra vigorously ap- 
plauded one of his favorite songs, he was 
so touched that he came down to the foot- 
lights and invited them all to a champagne 
supper at the Everett house. The supper 
cost him $500. Brignoli was very careful 
of his voice, and was terribly afraid of 
draughts. It was once stated that during 
the winter it always took him three quar- 
ters of an hour to get from his room to 
the street. First he would, on leaving his 
room, pace the hall for ten minutes to get 
acclimated. He then descended ‘to the 
lobby where the temperature was a little 
lower, and spent twenty minutes there. He 
then ventured to the vestibule, from which 
the door opened into the street. He 
would parade the vestibule for fifteen min- 
utes, occasionally opening the door to let 
in a little cold air. Being now accustomed 
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SIGNOR TAMAGNO, 


to a cool temperature he would button up 
his coat and sally. forth. 

He once agreed to sing a solo at St. Ag- 
nes Church, New York City. He came in 
late and after divesting himself of many 
coverings, tumbling over music racks and 
exasperating the choir by trying his voice 
he came to the conclusion that he was 
ready. By this time, however, the sermon 
had commenced, but Brignoli unabashed, 
leaned over the choir railings and tried to 
attract the attention of the preacher by 
shaking his head and gesticulating with his 
hands. At last he called out in a voice 
which was audible for some distance, “Me 
ready for ze sing! Stoppa ze preach! 
Stoppa ze preach.” And the priest actually 
cut the sermon short in order to accom- 
modate the impatient tenor, whose voice 
now rang out with such fervor as to thrill 
the worshippers and justify the sacrifice. 

Brignoli outlived his welcome to the 
United States, and towards the latter part 
of his life many cruel remarks were made 
about him. One man asked if he were a 
human being or an automaton. 

Campanini and Fancelli were once rival 
tenors in the same company. Campanini 
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SIGNOR CAMPANINI, 


was a man of generous impulses, though 
fully aware of his importance. “He there- 
fore had his baggage inscribed with the 
following proud title: ‘Primo Tenore ‘As- 
soluto.” Fancelli on seeing this title dis- 
played in large white letters.on. one of 
Campanini’s boxes at a railway station be- 
labored the offending article -with his 
walking. stick, and then endeavored-to rub 
out the “assoluto,” an adjective which he 
considered to be his own exclusive prop- 
erty. 

Fancelli began life as a baggage porter 
at Leghorn, and his education: was not 
more than.sufficient for the exigencies of 
that occupation. It is related. of him that 
once upon a time he attempted to sign his 


-name in the album of the Liverpool” Phil- 


harmonic society. He had nearly learned 
to. write his name with the noble. words, 
“Primo Tenore,” but now he tried:to add 
“Assoluto.” He only reached the third 


letter of that magnificent adjective .when 
he upset the ink bottle over the page. He 
then took up the ink with his forefinger, 
which he proceeded to wipe on his hair. 
His name stands recorded thus: 

“Faneli Primo Tenore Ass—” 
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Fancelli was advised by some outspoken 
critics to take some lessons in singing. He 
took the proposition seriously but de- 
clared that he had no time, he was making 
money by singing in the style to which he 
was accustomed and would defer studying 
until he had finished his career, when he 
would have plenty of leisure. This he ac- 
tually did, and his declining years were 
spent in gaining knowledge which he 
should have possessed before agpearing in 
public. He died a comparatively wealthy 
man. - 

Next to Campanini the tenor best known 
in America during the early ’80s was prob- 
ably Ravelli, and Ravelli was a man of 
most sensitive disposition. Even Brignoli, 
who whenever he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently applauded, would punish the public 
by refusing to sing for a night or two, was 
as a lamb for docility compared to Ravelli. 

One of Ravelli’s first engagements out 
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of Italy was to sing in “Il Rinnegato” in 
London during the season of 1881. In this 
opera the tenor fights a duel with the bari- 
tone and, contrary to precedent, is killed. 
This did not suit the ideas of Ravelli and he 
would not agree to it. He could not see 
why such an important part as that of the 
tenor should be thus rudely cut short, or 
why the tenor, who is the regular imper- 
sonator of heroes, should fall beneath the 
sword of a baritone to whom are usually 
assigned the parts of villains. He cried, 
screamed, swore and threatened to kill 
every one. Eventually 4 compromise was 
reached. It was agreed that he should die, 
but that his corpse should be borne off 
the stage by six attendants in livery, not- 
withstanding the fact that the soprano has 
to sing a lament over his beloved but life- 
less form,—a fact which made no impres- 
sion on him. The performance went off 
in fine style and Ravelli died as per agree- 
ment, but the attendants did not mar the 
opera by an untimely entrance and Ravelli 
was obliged to remain defunct and unable 
to move, but inwardly furious, while the 
lament was sung. When at last the curtain 
fell, Ravelli got up and went to his dress- 
ing room thoroughly humiliated and never 
referred to the subject again. 

On one occasion when he was in New 
York with Mapleson he sent word, shortly 
before the performance, that he could not 
sing. Mapleson rushed to his hotel and 
found him in bed. He declared that he was 
out of sorts and his voice was not good. 
Mapleson threatened him with legal pro- 
ceedings and tried every argument, appeal- 
ing also to Madame Ravelli. At last he 
got up and dressed. Mapleson took him 
to the piano and soon found that his voice 
was all right. Then he began to waver, 
and decided to appeal to his dog and abide 
by his decision. The dog was accordingly 


. made to sit up while Ravelli poured out 


his woes in French to the animal. The dog 
growled, and Ravelli, interpreting the 
growl as a negative, pulled off his clothes 
and got back into bed, absolutely refusing 
to sing. Perhaps the most ludicrous event 
in the career of Ravelli took place in Bos- 
ton when he was singing in “Carmen,” 
Minnie Hauk filling the title role. In the 
third act he was wont to produce a very 


























effective high note, which always brought 
him much applause and correspondingly 
diminished (according to her views) the 
glory of th® prima donna. On this occa- 
sion, just as he was about to produce the 
effective note, Minnie Hauk rushed at him 
and embraced him, effectually smothering 
the effort. Ravelli was furious and tried 
to throw her into the orchestra, but she 
held on to his red waistcoat until every 
button came off. Then she fled to another 
part of the stage, and Ravelli rushed for- 
ward exclaiming, ‘‘Regardez! elle a de- 
chiré mon gilet!” His rage was so dra- 
matic that it brought down thunders of 
applause, most of the people believing his 
genuine expression of anger to be an out- 
burst of phenomenal histrionic power. 

Tamagno is perhaps the greatest of mod- 
ern Italian tenors. He never spares him- 
self in his performances, nor does he ever 
spare the pocket of the impressario, for he 
is said to be the highest priced tenor of 
the age.. One of his contracts called for 
$130,000 for forty performances. This con- 
tract, however, was never completed owing 
revolution which broke out in Buenos 
Ayres, where the performances were to be 
given. In spite of the amount of money 
earned by Tamagno he is noted for his 
parsimony, also for his contempt for news- 
paper criticism. 

There is an anecdote of another tenor 
who was sensitive throughout in the same 
manner, Armandi, a tenor of no great. rep- 
utation, having been frequently engaged 
and put on the shelf, made a contract for 
six performances at Naples and stipulated 
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SMALL TEMPLE OF MUSIC, VILLA BORGHESE, ROME 
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that he should actually sing each night. 
On the first night of his engagement he 
sang the part of Pollio in “Norma” and 
was copiously hissed by the audience, for 
in Italy audiences are in the habit of ex- 
pressing their feelings. Nothing abashed 
he walked forward and asked to be allowed 
to finish the opera, promising that he 
would then leave the city and withdraw 
from his contract. His candor so pleased 
the audience that he was not only liberally 
applauded but he sang every night of his 
engagement and was well received. 











FANNY CROSBY LISTENING 


TO IRA D. SANKEY PLAYING HER HYMNS. 





FANNIE CROSBY; WRITER OF HYMNS 
BY G. H. SANDISON 


HERE is there an American city, 
town, village or hamlet that has 
not experienced a tide of religious 

revival? Indissolubly connected with these 
events are the Gospel hymns which have 
moved, stirred and appealed to thousands, 
awakening emotions that even the greatest 
literature of the world has never ‘touched. 


Humanity loves a heart-song first—art. and’ 


literature come in the colder:and more 
statuesque affairs. of ‘life. .Somercritics of 
to-day ‘affect a cynical sneer .at ‘Gospel 
hymns, because they measure them under 
.a literary microscope and cannot digcdver 


at once the full-orbed genius of a poet. 
Classical musicians are also inclined to rid- 
icule the jingling melodies of the Gospel 
hymns that sweep like one great appeal to 
the Creator in a large congregation. Who 
does not recall the inspiration of a great 
audience heartily singing the Gospel 
songs that have reached the heart? 
True, we may feel that we outgrow these 
things, but yet the-soulful impulse awak- 
ened have had a most wholesome: in- 
fluence in making the world better. What- 


‘ever ‘reaches the -heart is always of vital 


human interest. The heart touched by 
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these Gospel songs shows the Divine ten- 
derness, and that man is never quite be- 
yond: the reach of a sympathetic soul im- 
pulse. In the hour of death, trouble and 
sorrow, what has given more consolation, 
more comfort than these simple gospel 
hymns? They have been a factor in Amer- 
ican history of no small moment. Small 
wonder, then, that there should be an in- 
terest in one of the most famous of all 
Gospel hymn writers. 

On bright; sunshiny days anyone who 
happens to walk in the neighborhood 
of Broadway and Ninth street, New 
York,: may observe a_ cheery-looking 
little old lady, sprightly even in her feeble- 
ness, and always smiling, as she clings with 
almost child-like trust to the hand of some 
friend who is her companion. This little 
old lady, who always wears a pair of dark- 
colored spectacles, is garbed after a very 
ancient fashion; indeed, the style of her 
gowns and her bonnet might have belonged 
to a period so remote as fifty years ago. 
She is, however, wholly oblivious to such 
matters, for as she trips along she chatters 
entertainingly to her escort, while the 
bright, interested face shows that she is in 
full touch with what is going on in the big, 
active world around her. None, looking 
at the little woman and noting her evident 
happiness, would ever surmise that that 
brave heart had had a life-long battle with 
obstacles such as few encounter, and had 
come forth smiling and triumphant from 
them all. And now, at seventy-seven, dear, 
gentle Fanny Crosby, who has been unable 
since her first year to see even the faintest 
glimpse of the sweet sunlight—being totally 
blind—is one of the happiest creatures alive. 


FANNY CROSBY’S FIRST RHYME. 


Her beautiful Christian faith and her 
comprehensive optimism, together with the 
fact that she is surrounded by dear friends 
at all times, make her. old age so pleasant 
that her affliction is robbed of much of its 
bitterness. Like old blind Homer, she sits 
and sings for very happiness and the love 
of the song. With her song-weaving and 
hymn-making have grown into a second 
nature. Ever since her eighth year she 
has been a poet, for even at that age, when 
most children are in their primers, the little 
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blind girl was putting jingles together that 
had the true poetic ring. Of her very first 
composition, she said a short. time ago to 
the writer: “It was a little effusion deal- 
ing with my own condition, and it ran like 
this: 


‘O what a happy soul am I! 
Although I cannot see, + 
I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be; 
-How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t! 
To weep and sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot, and I won't! 


“This youthful declaration of principles— 
though others may smile at it—I have kept 
steadily in view,” she added, “and I sup- 
pose the dominant key-note of my. char- 
acter has been cheerfulness throughout. 
At all events, my friends who know me best 
so regard it.” 

That this judgment was accurate, Fanny’s 
career abundantly demonstrates. She is 
to-day the most widely known of hymn- 
writers, and her verses are sung the world 
over. 

Frances J. Crosby was the daughter of 
John and Mercy Crosby, and was born in 
Southeast, Putnam county, New York, on 
March 24, 1820. The home of her child- 
hood was in a little valley, through which 
ran a branch of the Croton river, and she 
never forgot the little brook that was her 
friend, whose low murmur she so well 
understood. She was not always blind. 
When only six months old her eyes became 
affected, so as to require medical ‘treat- 
ment, but they were found to be be,‘ond 
human skill, and the physicians pronounced 
her incurably blind. When she was fifteen 
years of age she entered the New York 
Institution for the Blind, where she re- 
mained a pupil for twelve years. She was 
fortunate in having an excellent teacher, 
Mr. Hamilton Murray, who, observing her 
talent for rhyming and making verses, took 
great pains to give her special instruction, 
apart from her regular studies, and through 
his pains-taking training she became ac- 
quainted with many of the greater poets, 
including Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, 
Young, Pope, Willis and Cowper. In 1847 
she became a teacher of rhetoric, grammar 
and American and Roman history. This 
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proved to be the developing period of her 
life. Her memory was so trained and 
strengthened that she could always rely 
upon it, and could readily repeat long reci- 
tations after a single reading. 


ALSO A WRITER OF POPULAR SONGS. 
co 


Some years later she began writing a 
series of hymns, which have now run up 
into the thousands. During her long years 
of hymn-writing she had become ac- 
quainted with many prominent musical men, 
among them Sylvester Main, Philip Phil- 
lips, Theodore E. Perkins, Robert Lowery, 
F. T. Seward, G. G. Allen, Ira D. Sankey 
and probably half a hundred others. She 
loves to sit and talk about her old-time 
triumphs, and to tell how the great leaders 
of Gospel Song made her inspired words 
the means of touching and swaying a multi- 
tude of human hearts. But although the 
world knows her best as a religious poet, 
she was not always a writer of sacred 
verses, though piously inclined from early 
childhood. 

Mrs. Crosby’s first religious hymn was 
written for W. B. Bradbury, the music 
publisher, and its opening lines— 


“We are going, we are going 
To a home beyond the skies,” 


are still remembered in old collections. 
Her professional relations with Mr. Brad- 
bury lasted for many years, and when he 
died in 1864, it happened that this was the 
hymn selected for the funeral service. 


SHE PREFERS “SAFE IN THE ARMS OF JESUS.” 


“I think the best hymn I ever wrote, 
and one that has done most good in the 
world,” she said to the writer, “is ‘Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus.’ It has afforded me the 
greatest satisfaction to know that it has 
helped thousands.” 

Not the English-speaking nations only, 
but many others, know and love the hymns 
of the blind old Christian poet. Many of 
them have been translated into other 
tongues, and versions of them are found in 
many countries. Among the best known 
of her productions are “All the Way My 
Saviour Leads Me,” “Pass Me Not,” 


“Blessed Assurance” and “Jesus Is Call- 
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ing.” “Saved by Grace” and “Rescue the 
Perishing” are sung at almost every mis- 
sion and revival service, and are as popu- 
lar to-day as when first published. 

Fanny Crosby has published four little 
volumes of verse. The first one, entitled 
“The Blind Girl, and Other Poems,” was 
published in 1844. In 1849 “Monterey, and 
Other Poems” was issued. The third, “A 
Wreath of Columbia’s Flowers,” appeared 
in 1858, and “Bells at Evening” has only 
lately been published.. Some of her secular 
pieces are interesting as showing a quality 
far above the average standard. It is no- 
ticeable that her religious poems are al- 
ways cheerful, while the secular are usually 
of a melancholy and reflective order. 

Her life is a very quiet and uneventful 
one. She was married in 1858 to Alexan- 
der Van Alstyne, but she is far better 
known to the world by her own name than 
by that of her husband. She lives in a very 
retired way in New York city, and her 
principal pleasure, apart from that of com- 
posing hymns is in listening to her amanu- 
comes down town and visits the office of 
her publisher, where she sits a while and 
chats, and receives calls. She is not at all 
averse to talking about her own poems. 
Nature, she believes, really meant her for a 
classic poet, although circumstances turned 
her genius in another direction. In her 
youth it was a pleasant exercise for her to 
paraphrase many of the finer passages of 
the standard poets, and she can even now 
in her old age, repeat many of these efforts 
on such themes as “Light,” “Morning,” 
“Sunset,” “Storms” and kindred subjects, 
displaying an imaginative power and beauty 
of description that would astonish those 
who know her only as the writer of the 
sweet and simple songs of the Gospel. Her 
hymns—between four and five thousand in 
number—are the result of life-long labor, 
but they flow from her lips as naturally as 
does water from a spring. Of her it may 
be said that even in childhood she 


“Lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came,” 


and now, in her ripe old age, with her feet 
nearing the river’s brink, her poetic fire 
remains undiminished, her faith as bright 
and her spirit as cheerful as in earlier years. 











OLD has been, from the dawn of his- 
tory, the material substance most 
earnestly desired of mankind. It 

has been continuously the type of wealth 
from the earliest civilization to the latest, 
and the price of honor and of life in every 
passing century of avarice. Small wonder, 
therefore, that it should long have been 
regarded with a feeling akin to veneration, 
and that numberless superstitions came to 
cluster about it. And from the days of 
Midas there lurked in the popular mind a 
firm belief that somehow, by the gift of God 
or Devil, the baser metals could be trans- 
muted and glorified into the glittering sym- 
bol of earthly power that all men craved. 
Hence grew up during the mediaeval cen- 
turies a horde of mystical theories center- 
ing about the philosopher’s stone. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


This was held to be the occult medium by 
which this supreme change was to be ef- 
fected. To tell the story of the desperate 
search for this elusive potency would be to 
write the history of alchemy for five cen- 
turies of toilsome research. It is a strange 
and sometimes romantic story that would 
require a dozen volumes for the telling, full 
of the curious mysticism of the East, of 
almost inconceivable credulity and dark 
tales of savage and lawless greed. The de- 
tails of the attempts to solve the riddle and 
find at last the “red powder” of the philoso- 
pher, form the early history of chemical 
science, and we of the present day owe no 
small debt to the alchemists, both for a 
long series of discoveries, in themselves 
important, and for keeping, from motives 
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however mercenary, the spirit of patient 
investigation alive during centuries when 
science was generally contemned. 

But the history, authentic or legendary, 
of belief in the transmutation of base met- 
als into precious gold and silver, is really 
of less human interest than an appreciation 
of the point of view which made that be- 
lief possible and which has enabled it to 
retain traces of its ancient vitality, even 
down to the present time. 


A MEDIAEVAL COMMUNITY 


Imagine yourself in a medieval com- 
munity almost anywhere on the continent 
and at almost any time in the sixteenth or 
the seventeenth centuries, when the fever 
of alchemy was at its height. You heard ~ 
men speak with awe of the great masters of 
magic of by-gone days, of the mystic lore 
of Hermes Trismegistus and the strange 
secrets brought from the East by your Cru- 
sader ancestors. Witches were always mak- 
ing trouble—you had seen three or four 
hanged or burned yourself,—and all the 
more pretentious nobles in the country 
kept tame astrologers about whose skill in 
foretelling events to come they bragged 
over their wine. And as to this making of 
gold by learned men, who had spent a life 
time over alembic and crucible, or who had 
the skill to unravel from strange marks on 
long hidden parchments the secrets of the 
mighty dead, why it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge which no well informed 
person would stultify himself by denying. 
More than two hundred years before it was 
perfectly well known that the great Ray- 
mond Lully had manufactured gold. 
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TWO AND TWENTY TONS OF GOLD 

In the Tower of London for Edward of 
England, this gold was made and much of 
it Edward had coined into beautiful rose- 
nobles, which were still in circulation; you 
had seen and handled them yourself, and 
perhaps were fortunate enough to possess 
one. 

And if any further proof were necessary, 
your friend the goldsmith, next door, had 
shown you only last week a splendid golden 
double ducat bearing the name and titles 
of Gustavus Adol- 
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and generous patron of the successful adept. 
Several are due to one Richthausen, whose 
story is typical of the life of the vagrant 
alchemist of the times. In the first place, 
he did not himself prepare the “powder of 
projection,” but stole it from the belong- 
ings of his dead friend, Busardier, protege 
of a nobleman in Prague. The theft was 
discovered by the latter, and a guard pur- 
sued Richthausen, compelling him at the 
sword’s point to give up his booty, save a 
portion which he successfully concealed. 
With this capital he 
plied his fraudulent 





phus, conqueror of 
half of Europe, 
which ducat was 
stamped with 
marks and _ inscrip- 
tion plainly show- 
ing it to have been 
made of chemical 
gold. The gold- 
smith, too, had test- 
ed it and found it 
pure, and told you > 
that those of his ‘ 
craft could generally 
detect chemical gold 
and silver by its 
unusual softness and 
purity. 

In point of fact, 
there are known 
more than forty 
varieties of coins 
and medals, more 
or less authentic, —xy 
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trade for nearly a 
score of years. In 
~ 1648 he performed a 
4 most striking pro- 
jection in presence 
of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand III. and his 
7 , mint master, con- 
, verting two and a 
A half pounds of mer- 
; cury into gold by 
& adding a single grain 
of his magical red 
powder. Ferdinand 
¥ struck a medal from 
j a portion of this and 
Y; made _ Richthausen 
j Baron Chaos. A 
?) few years later, drift- 
Ni ing from’ Ferdi- 
4 nand’s friendly 
court, the adventur- 
er opened negotia- 





reputed to have been 
struck from alchem- 
istical gold and 
silver in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Of some of them several ex- 
amples are known, while others were 
merely commemorative tokens. Figures 
1 and 2 show the obverse and reverse 
of a pair of fine examples of such coins, 
one of them, the double ducat just referred 
to, the other a token coin of somewhat 
later date. Like others of their kind, both 


bear alchemical signs, supposed to indicate 
their origin. 

These coins were generally struck to dis- 
tinguish some successful. experiment in 
transmutation or in honor of some noble 





THE STILL FOR THE WATER OF LIFE 


tions with John 
Philip, Elector of : 
Mainz, himself an 
amateur alchemist, and forwarded a small 
amount of the powder, a free sample, as 
it were. With this powder the Elector ac- 
complished his miracle, performed a pro- 
jection and struck a medal in honor of the 
event, as then seemed to be the fashion. 
And so Richthausen wandered on, until 
he finally went to his somewhat dubious 
reward. 

Out of this and a score of other similar 
histories we can form some faint idea 
of the methods of the adepts and the 
reputed properties of the powder of pro- 
jection. 

















Despite all the 
mystery of the 
art itself per- 
haps one. of 
the most striking 
feature of the al- 
chemist’s art was 
the apparent 
openness with 
which the actual 
work of transmutation was carried on, 
and the completeness of the reputed 
change. The operator quite generally 
allowed the raw material to be _ pre- 
pared for him, in one instance merely 
by melting a handful of musket balls, and 
then approaching the heated vessel, pro- 
jected into it a minute portion of his pow- 
der. Usually the change appeared to be 
immediate and complete. All the stories 
describe the transmutation as almost quan- 
titative, the whole mass of base metal turn- 
ing into gold or silver very promptly, al- 
though in a few instances rather prolonged 
heating in a sealed crucible was necessary. 
Furthermore the quantity of the powder 
required is uniformly described as very 
small, and more than one operator bitterly 
regrets in his writings the waste of the 
precious substance consequent on his ig- 
norance of its full powers. One part by 
weight of the powder was variously stated 
to be capable of transmuting from twenty 
thousand to more than two hundred thou- 
sand parts of base metal into the purest 
gold. 





LOVELY OLD GOLD BRICK WORKERS 
AND THEIR METHODS 
These workers did not do things by halves, 
and when they went in for a transmuta- 
tion they did a complete and workmanlike 
job that even Jernegan might be proud of. 


On the 
other hand, 
while the 


t ra nsmuta- 
tion itself 
was com- 
paratively 
open, and 
might even 
be  accom- 
plished by 
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anyone who had 
a bit of the pow- 
der and instruc- 
tions for its use, 
the preparation 
of the powder 
was enshrouded 
in the most pro- 
found mystery. 
In most in- : 
stances the operator claimed to have re- 
ceived the powder from others, or to 
have found it among the possessions 
of dead adepts. Thus the notorious 
Dr. Dee and his pal, Kelley, as precious 
a pair of rascals as ever went un- 
hanged, claimed to have found the great 
mystery among the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey, the. most deeply revered shrine of 
the mystics, hallowed by strange traditions 
of the Grail, and the home of the great St. 
Dunstan six centuries before. And St. 
Dunstan was an alchemist, best known to 
posterity by his exploit of twisting the 
Devil’s nose with a pair of hot furnace 
tongs when that worthy intruded upon the 
holy man’s experiments. 





THE GREAT MASTERS OF ALCHEMY 


These men worked with strange materials 
and occult processes, the descriptions of 
which, as they have been handed down to 
us, are unintelligible to. any sane mind. 
There are occasional lucid moments in 
their writings, but more frequent lapses 
into gibberish and utter-incoherence. They 
worked, too, with queer apparatus, very 
important to the great result. Good sam- 
ples of this are shown in the Universal 
Oven and the still for the Water of Life, 
both from ancient treatises on alchemy. 
The whole preparation of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone and the Water of Life was 
tangled in- 
extrica bly 
with East- 
ern. mysti- 
cism, the 
doctrines of 
the Kabala 
and the es- 
oteric lore 
with which 
Saracen and 
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Moor infected medieval Europe. It is ut- 
terly impossible to tell at this distance in 
how far the famous alchemists were clever 
knaves and in how far honest though su- 
perstitious and deluded investigators. There 
were undoubtedly examples of each class. 


wf. THE ALCHEMISTICAL POINT OF VIEW 


It is rather hard for a modern to realize 
just what were the alchemist’s — views. 
Some of the doctrines, however, were in the 
then existing state of knowledge not un- 
philosophical. For example, they held 
that the metals were made up of certain 
essences, each determining a particular 
property; for in- 
stance, _ volatility, 
hardness, and what 
one may call metal- 
licity. The char- 
acter of a metal 
was determined by 
the relative pro- 
portion of these 
fundamental con- 
stituents, and, of 
course, by chang- 
ing these one 
metal could be 
changed into an- 
other. Thus mer-, 
cury, which, like 
gold, had great 
metallicity (in- 
deed, mercury was 
a type of this prop- 
erty) could be, by “fixing,” i. ec. de- 
privation of its volatility, passed over into 
gold or silver, according to the -pro- 
portion in which the necessary properties 
were added. With such a working hypoth- 
esis transmutation was an easy matter, once 
given a substance which could aid in sepa- 
rating and recombining the essences. 
Hence the persistent search for a universal 
solvent. 

These theories were curious and unrea- 
soning forerunners of a great doctrine. 


THE UNITY OF MATTER 


Modern chemists hold to the “united 
matter” doctrine, and while not worked 
out it indicates in a general way that all 
forms of matter known to us are in some 
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THE UNIVERSAL OVEN CAPABLE BY CHICANERY 
OF TRANSFORMING METALS 


way connected, and may be all derived 
from one or more primoidal forms as yet 
unknown to us, and perhaps at present 
non-existent apart from other matter. It 
is absolutely certain that some of the met- 
als, for instance, magnesium, zinc and 
cadmium, are related to each other in a 
way that suggests, almost compels, a belief 
in a common base or constituent, and a 
discovery of the real connection between 
them would be no great surprise at any 
time. It by no means follows, however, 
that transmutation of one into another 
would become possible thereby. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago a tale was 
floating about the 
laboratories of the 
world to the effect 
that a distin- 
guished and widely 
known English 
scientist had 


ACCOMPLISHED THE 
TRANSMUTATION 











of cadmium into 
zinc, but the story 
could be found in 
published form. 
After a long 
search, the writer 
got the facts in the 
case, which were 
briefly these: The 
aforesaid distin- 
guished gentleman 
found that in working with pure cadmium 
under extraordinary temperature condi- 
tions clear spectroscopic evidence of 
zinc appeared, and he duly communi- 
cated the fact to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. That body very as- 
tutely referred the note through its com- 
mittee on papers back to the learned author 
for further information on so important a 
matter—and the author suppressed it, hav- 
ing discovered that his cadmium was im- 
pure. 

But this was not the first time such news 
had come to the Academy in recent years. 
In 1854 and 1855 half a dozen papers on 
the transmutation of silver into gold had 
been sent it by a wild-eyed gentleman who 
was pursuing his researches in Mexico. 














THE “MALLORY REPORT” 


And there are many of his kind. In fact, 
it may be interesting to note that there is 
now in existence the 


ALCHEMISTICAL ASSOCIATION OF FRANCE 


with a monthly organ, L’Hyperchimie, and a 
choice collection of members, having prob- 
ably the most active assortment of bees in 
their bonnets to be found anywhere out of 
Bedlam. And to cap the climax, a deluded 
individual actually came before the United 
States Patent Office two or three years ago 
with a process for converting antimony into 
gold. It was sown found that traces of gold 
are not uncommon in commercial anti- 
mony, but whether the inventor believed 
this explanation, deponent saith not. 

Even within the last few months one 
Dr. Emmens, an honorary member, by the 
way, of the queer society just mentioned, 
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claims to have transmuted silver into gold 
and like his famous contemporary, Jerne- 
gan, shows mint receipts of an undoubted 
genuineness as evidence. He asserts that 
he has found a metal intermediate in prop- 
erties between gold and silver, which may 
be produced by hammering silver at a very 
low temperature, and which forms a’ step- 
ping-stone between these precious metals. 
According to the theories of modern chem- 
istry such a metal should exist somewhere, 
but there is every reason to believe that 


‘ it would throw no light on the question 


of transmutation. If the relationships be- 
tween kindred metals are ever explained, 
all the known iacts indicate that splitting 
up a metal would be far easier than putting 
it together again, and the production of 
silver from gold would not be a profitable 
art to exploit. 





THE “MALLORY REPORT” AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


A NEWSPAPER HOAX, THAT PLAYED A PART IN HISTORY* 


BY ERNEST H. BALDWIN, M. A. 


NE of the most remarkable “fakes” 
ever published by a newspaper, was 
the bogus report of the Confederate 

Secretary of the Navy, Mr. S. R. Mallory, 
in 1863. It is, perhaps, the only instance 
on record, when such an invention deceived 
the rulers of two great nations. No similar 
forgery ever passed muster so long, de- 
ceived, or acquired such importance. 

As this ficticious document was a prom- 
inent factor in the relations of the United 
States with Great Britain at a certain per- 
iod of the Civil War, it is of historical in- 
terest, and is printed in the “Diplomatic 
Correspondence, State Dept. Part I, 
1864-5.” 

The suggestion of this hoax came from 
certain events transpiring at the time of its 
publication which are here related. 


This article was prepared under the direction of the 
author of this “hoax.” Moses G. Beach was at that time 
editor of the Sun. 


Soon after the commencement of the 
Civil War, the Confederate Government 
sent agents to England and France, to ob- 
tain war vessels and naval supplies. The 
efforts of these emissaries resulted in the 
acquisition of the “Alabama” and other ves- 
sels, which, built in Eng!and, were allowed 
to depart in 1862, unmolested, in spite of 
the remofistrance of the United States 
Minister. The sequel of this British negli- 
gence was the “Alabama Claims” and 
“Geneva Award.” Encouraged by their 
Success, the Confederate agents contracted 
with certain ship builders at Liverpool (the 
firm of Laird Bros.), for two irenclads, 
which came to beknownas the “Birkenhead 
Rams.” The martial aspect of these ves- 
sels aroused suspicion, and a sharp re- 
monstrance from Minister Adams led to the 
reluctant seizure of the boats by Great 
Britain, in October, 1863. This precaution- 
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ary act was loudly denounced by Confed- 
erate sympathizers, and the Ministry was 
fiercely assailed in Parliament. Antici- 
pating this seizure, the agents had sold 
the rams to a French firm, Messrs. Bravay, 
hoping thus to ensure their release. But 
this deploy with others, proved of no avail. 

Northern newspapers gave considerable 
space to the discussion of this subject, and 
confidently asserted that the “Birkenhead 
Rams” were building for the Confederate 
navy. But no proof of the fact was pre- 
sented. Thus matters stood near the close 
of 1863, when appeared the “Mallory Re- 
port,” officially confirming the newspaper 
assertions, and justifying the act of seizure. 

On the morning of December 15th, 1863, 
under the heading, “Sun Mail from Dixie— 
From Dixie Direct,” the New York Sun 
published the report of the Confederate 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. C. G. Mem- 
minger, which was genuine; and the “Rebel 
Navy Report of Secretary Mallory,” which 
was an entire fabrication. 

The author of this ficticious “report,” 
who was then in charge of the editorial 
desk of the New York Sun, thus relates its 
origin: “During the Rebellion, the Sun 
had an ‘underground newspaper route,’ by 
which were obtained with surprising reg- 
ularity, copies of Richmond papers. By 
a mutual arrangement we exchanged such 
papers with the New York Times. On the 
night of December 14th, 1863, I attended 
some gathering where several patriotic ad- 
dresses were delivered. Returning to the 
office about half-past ten, I found a bundle 
of Richmond papers on my desk. In this 
was a copy of the Richmond Enquirer of De- 
cember loth, containing the report of Mr. 
Memminger; this was immediately sent to 
the composing room. The absence of any 
navy report attracted my attention, and 
this, together with the interest in the ‘Birk- 
enhead Rams,’ suggested the fabrication of 
one as a hoax. So, without previous 
thought or preparation I sat down and 
hastily composed the ‘Mallory Report.’ I 
depended on my memory for my facts, as 
it was too late to verify them by a reference 
to our files; my imagination supplied the 
rest. I wrote it in less than two hours, and 


had no idea it would acquire the import- 
ance it did.” 


“MALLORY REPORT” 


This alleged report was addressed to the 
“Hon. T. S. Babcock, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, C. S. A.” Af- 
ter the usual introductory formalities, it 
proceeded to relate the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of sundry Confederate war ves- 
sels, among which were cited; the destruc- 
tion of the U. S. gunboat “Hatteras” by the 
“Alabama;” and the capture of the U. S. 
revenue cutter “Caleb Cushing” by the 
“Tacony,” and its subsequent recapture. 
Then followed two important statements, 
which were destined to occasion a great 
commotion in the diplomatic and newspa- 
per world. One was to the effect that 
“twenty-seven Commissioned officers and 
forty trustworthy petty officers” had been 
sent to the British Provinces, to organize 
an expedition in an attempt. “to release 
Confederate prisoners confined on John- 
son’s Island in Lake Erie.” The English 
authorities “gave information to the 
enemy,” and prevented the success of this 
movement, : 

The other statement, more important in 
its bearing, declared that agents had been 
dispatched to England and France, “with 
orders to contract for eight ironclad ves- 
sels. Five of these were contracted for in 
England and three in France. . .. . 
Owing to the unfriendly construction of 
her neutrality laws’ England prevented 
the departure of these vessels, and finally 
seized them. “The vessels being con- 
structed in France have been subjected to 
so many official visitations that I have for- 
warded instructions to cease operations 
upon them. In this connection it 
is proper for me to state that the great 
revulsion of popular sentiment, both in 
England and France, towards the Confed- 
erate government has rendered our efforts 
to obtain supplies from those countries al- 
most abortive.” The document closed 
with a mention of the brilliant feats of 
Captain Semmes of the “Alabama,” a state- 
ment of expenditures, estimates for the 
next year, and recommendations for offi- 
cers and vessels. This was signed by “S. 
R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy.” 

The publication of this “report” seems 
to have been. unnoticed for several days. 
The Washington Star was one of the first 
papers to give it attention, printing extracts 

















from it December 19th. By the first of 
January, 1864, it had become quite widely 
circulated. Some papers printed extracts 
with editorials, others copied it entire. 
Among the latter were the New York 
Times, Herald, Express, Commercial; Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Press; Washington Chron- 
icle and New Orleans Picayune. The docu- 
ment was hailed by the loyal press as ab- 
solute proof of Confederate perfidy, and a 
confirmation of the alleged machinations 
of rebel emissaries in Canada and Europe. 
It soon found its way to England and the 
continent, went the rounds of English pa- 
pers, and finally made its appearance in 
Parliament, where it was effectively used 
in defending the seizure of the “Birken- 
head Rams.” 

A thoughtful perusal of this document 
should have revealed its spurious character 
at once. It was apparent from both its 
form and contents. It bore no date; to ad- 
dress it to the “Speaker of the House of 
Representatives” was entirely irregular; it 
contained no mention of the domestic 
working of the department; and, in view 
of the existing conditions, no sane official 
would publicly make such damaging ad- 
missions. But how thoroughly deceptive 
it proved, appears from the diplomatic cor- 
respondence it occasioned. 

The extracts published by the Washing- 
ton Star first attracted the notice of Mr. 
W. H. Seward, Secretary of State. On 
December 2oth, 1863, he sent the following 
note to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, United 
States Minister to England. This dispatch 
is number 789. After noting briefly the 
important statements in the “Mallory Re- 
port,” he said, “You will lose no time in 
laying this information before Earl Russell, 
and you will submit to him, as the opinion 
of this government, that the proof thus 
furnished is sufficient to remove all doubt 
that might yet be lingering over the ob- 
jects, character, and designs of the builders 
of the steam rams, which Her Majesty’s 
government has recently detained in the 
British ports upon your representation. 

“Secondly, in the opinion of this govern- 
ment a toleration in Great Britain, or in 
those provinces, of the practices avowed by 
the insurgents, after the knowledge of 
them now communicated to his lordship, 
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would not be neutrality, but would be a 
permission to the enemies of the United 
States to make war against them from the 
British shores. 

“Thirdly, it is the opinion of this gov- 
ernment that to tolerate in the British 
realm or provinces, without some restraint, 
these avowed enemies of the United States 
while carrying on the hostile practices now 
avowed, after the knowledge | «rein com- 
municated, would not be an cxercise of 
the unquestioned right of sheltering po- 
litical exiles, but would be permitting them 


to use the British soil and British waters, 


and British vessels and armaments, to wage 
war against a country with whom Great 
Britain is at peace.” 

This lengthy note continues by express- 
ing the conviction that the Confederates 
are striving to involve Great Britain in a 
war with the United States; alludes to the 
patient forbearance of the United States 
under these circumstances; deprecates the 
possible influence it may have on the reci- 
procity convention with Canada, then un- 
der consideration; and expresses the opin- 
ion that England’s recognition of the Con- 
federacy and its rights has caused all the 
trouble. 

The note concludes as follows: “Indi- 
cations of popular favor towards this de- 
sign of the insurgents are not wanting in 
British communities. If we correctly un- 
derstand occurrences of the hour, there are 
not only in the British provinces, but also © 
in the British realm, and in its very Parlia- 
ment, many persons who are engaged in 
advancing that design, or who at least are 
pursuing practices which: they must well 
know necessarily tend to exhaust the pa- 
tience of the United States, and to provoke 
our citizens, in self-defence, either to seek 
their avowed enemies within the British 
jurisdiction, or to adopt some other form 
of retaliation. It must be manifest that 
this government can do nothing more to 
prevent that design than it has already 
done. If it is to be prevented, it would 
seem that something further than what has 
yet been done must now be done by Her 
Majesty’s government. 

“After making these frank explanations 
to Earl Russell in the spirit of perfect 
friendliness, and in the most respectful 
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manner, you will for the present leave the 
whole subject for his just consideration. 
“I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“William H. Seward.” 

Mr. Adams, in a reply to this emphatic 
note, referring to the document that occa- 
sioned it, said: “On a close examination 
of this paper so much of it seemed to jus- 
tify a suspicion of its entire genuineness 
that I have concluded to defer sending it, 
at least until after the receipt of further 
intelligence from America.” 

Having received a copy of the entire 
“report,” Mr. Adams submitted it to Earl 
Russell, January 19th, saying: “Although 
this paper has been received only in the 
form here presented, I entertain little doubt 
that in substance it may be relied on as 
authentic.” 

When Mr. Seward received Mr. Adams’ 
note containing a suspicion of the genu- 
ineness of the alleged “report,” he answered 
as follows: “February 1st, 1864. Nothing 
has occurred here to raise a doubt as to 
the authenticity of the report. . . . It 
has internal evidences of genuineness, al- 
though it is wonderful that such a paper 
should have been promulgated.” 

February 8th, 1864, Earl Russell sent a 
reply to Mr. Adams concerning his stric- 
tures on the “Mallory Report,” in which 
he assumed the document as genuine, but 
thought it gave proof of English good faith 
and strict neutrality. He noted the ad- 
missions made in it and said steps had been 
taken to assure the Confederate govern- 
ment that such acts could not be tolerated. 
According to the London Index, Earl Rus- 
sell did attempt to remonstrate with the 
Richmond authorities, appointing Mr. 
Crawford, Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
Havana, as special envoy. Before going to 
Richmond, Mr. Crawford was instructed 
to communicate with the Confederate gov- 
ernment and learn if he would be received. 
The steamer Petrel was sent on this errand 
but was refused admission by the Federal 
blockading squadron. Nothing further 
came of the matter. 

Mr. Adams transmitted Earl Russell’s 
reply to Washington, February 12th. At 
the same time he made the following an- 
nouncement: “It is proper for me to men- 
tion the fact that the genuineness of Mr. 
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Maliory’s report has been denied here by 
Lieutenant Maury.” 

Lieutenant Matthew F. Maury had been 
connected with the United States Navy 
Department before the Rebellion, and had 
some prominence as an _ hydrographer. 
Espousing the Southern cause in 1861, he 
had been sent abroad by the Confederate 
government to act as agent. On the 20th 
of January, 1864, he wrote to the editor of 
the London Herald the following commu- 
nication: 

“Sir: Soon after the commencement of 
the American war the Yankees resorted to 
the trick of getting up facsimiles of Rich- 
mond papers, in type, paper, and size, of 
copying their advertisements and then fill- 
ing up with reading matter of Northern 
manufacture. These papers were then put 
into the mails, received, copied from, and 
circulated without suspicion as Southern 
utterances. The English press is now the 
victim of another trick of the same sort. A 
document copied from the Northern papers 
is now going the rounds of the continental 
and English press, which purports to be 
the official report of Mr. Mallory, the Con- 
federate Secretary of the Navy to the Con- 
gress in Richmond. It is a take-in—it 
bears internal evidence of a hoax; and I 
know many of its statements to be false. 
Please, therefore, assure your readers that 
no such document has ever been uttered by 
the Secretary of the Confederate navy, and 
so help me ‘to nail to the counter’ this 
spurious thing also.” 

This “denial” greatly excited the friends 
of the South, and they were loud in their 
denunciation of the Washington authori- 
ties; but the loyal press refused to accept 
it, and questioned Lieut. Maury’s veracity, 
even declaring that his denial was good evi- 
dence of the report’s authenticity. 

The New York Times, February 23rd, 
spoke of the denial as “Tales for the Mar- 
ines,” referring to “Maury’s Sailing Di- 
rections,” published somé years previous, 
and which, according to some papers, the 
scientific world regarded as ridiculous. 

Nor did Maury’s statement affect Mr. 
Seward’s credulity. On February 5th, Mr. 
Dayton, the United States Minister to 
France, sent a copy of the London Herald 
to Washington, expressing the hope that 
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the “report” “may not prove a forgery for 
the sake of our interests in Europe, where 
the truthfulness of our newspapers has 
been greatly impeached.” Mr. Seward re- 
plied to this, February 25th, (nearly a 
month after the publication of the denial): 
“M. F. Maury’s allegation that the report 
bearing the name of S..R. Mallory is spur- 
ious does not adequately impeach that doc- 
ument. It came to us in the same manner 
as the other pretended state papers of the 
insurgents. It betrayed facts and designs 
afterwards fully revealed, which at the 
date of the papers must have been known 
to the insurgent leaders, and yet of which 
no person not in their councils could be 
informed. The paper is characteristic of 
its assumed author. It has circulated in 
this country two months, and its impor- 
tance in the views of this government and 
of the country has been fully indicated; yet 
it has not been disavowed nor its authen- 
ticity been questioned here to the knowl- 
edge of this department. The pretense 
that insurgent newspapers are similated 
here is purely absurd, under the circum- 
stances. The mere unauthorized denial 
of its genuineness by M. F. Maury in 
London is deemed unworthy of considera- 
tion.” 

Further evidence that the denial was 
“deemed unworthy of consideration,” is in- 
dicated by the fact that three weeks after its 
appearance, Her Majesty’s Attorney Gen- 
eral successfully defended the seizure of 
the “Rams” by quoting, as authentic, the 
fabricated “report.” 

The necessity for an official denial from 
Richmond had become urgent. Upon re- 
ceiving information from Maury that the 
“report” was “going the rounds of the 
continental press as gospel,” Mr. Mallory 
announced, March roth, that the paper 
was “from beginning to end, a forgery.” 
This official denial, published in the Rich- 
mond Sentinel, was soon widely circulated. 
To show the nature of its reception by the 
Northern press, we quote from the New 
York Tribune, March 2gth, 1864: If this re- 
port “was not a cheat of their own con- 
cocting, or one which, at least, they were 
quite willing should be imposed upon the 
public, why have they not exposed it be- 
fore? Or was it no fraud at all? 
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Mr. Maury’s duty in London is to look 
sharply after Rebel interests; and it is by 
no means improbable that he found this re- 
port of Secretary Mallory so damaging that 
the easiest and the only way to deal with it 
was to denounce it as a forgery. On such 
a point the Richmond authorities would 
defer to Mr. Maury’s judgment and fol- 
low his ‘sailing directions’—by strength- 
ening his assertion.” 

When Mr. Seward learned of this official 
denial, he immediately commenced an in- 
vestigation. The New York Times was be- 
sieged for information, because it had 
printed the “report,” and was Mr. Seward’® 
“organ.” On March 12th Mr. Henry J. 
Raymond of that paper wrote the follow- 
ing note to the editor of the Sun: 


“My Dear Sir: 

“You may remember publishing some 
time in December the report of the Rebel 
Secretary of the Navy. You had it ex- 
clusively. Lieut. Maury in England has 
denied its authenticity, and I have had: sun- 
dry inquiries made of me in regard to it. 
Can you tell me at this late day where you 
got it—whether it was cut from a Southern 
paper and if so what one? 

“If you can I shall be greatly obliged to 
you and enabled to answer some of the 
many applications made to me about it. 

“Very truly yours, 
“H. J. Raymond.” 


Two days later the editor of the Sun re- 
plied to this note as follows: “Mr. Sey- 
mour of your office has already made the 
inquiry contained in your note of Saturday. 
At that time I sought for the copy, but 
found it had gone the way of all loose pa- 
pers. 

“T am unable to say what rebel newspaper 
the report was found in. We usually copy 
our Southern news from Richmond papers 
and then send to your office the uncut pa- 
per.” 

Aware of the intimate relations of the 
Lincoln administration with the- Times, 
the editor of the Sun began to feel some- 
what alarmed at these inquiries, and feared 
he had thoughtlessly gotten himself into 
trouble. With the hope of warding off any 
trouble, therefore, on receipt of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s letter, he immediately wrote to 
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Secretary Seward as follows: “I have un- 
derstood that you desire reliable informa- 
tion concerning the authenticity of the Re- 
port of the Rebel Secretary of the Navy, 
that appeared in the New York Sun De- 
cember 15th, 1863. If this be so, I am pre- 
pared -to communicate to you—or your 
agent, confidentially, all the information I 
possess on the subject.” 

“A few days later,” relates the author of 
this bogus “report,” “a messenger came 
over from the Astor House to learn if I 
was in the office. Shortly after Mr. Thur- 
low Weed came in and announced that Mr. 
Seward had directed him to receive any 
information I could give about the ‘re- 
port.” I then related to Mr. Weed the 
whole story of its origin. I remember he 
laughed heartily over it, and assured me 
that I would suffer no ill consequences. 
That was the last I heard of the subject 
from the Washington authorities.” 

Earl Russell was notified of this dis- 
covery by a note from Mr. Adams, in 
which was this explanation: “The reason 
assigned for this extraordinary proceeding 
is the desire of creating the impression that 
he, [the author], had means of communi- 
cating with the insurgent capitol superior 
to those of his professional brethren. The 
fact is that the same newspaper already 
had earned that reputation. . . . I 
therefore still incline to believe in the cor- 
rectness of the conjecture made by me to 
your lordship, that the information con- 
tained in the paper had been surreptitiously 
obtained from sources, which the editor, 
being now forced to act, is unwilling to 
expose.” 

Lord Lyons, British Ambassador at 
Washington, advised his government of 
the forgery March 22nd, saying: that “it 
had been published originally as a mere 
jeu d esprit and that partly the amusement 
which it had afforded to see every one 
taken in by it, and partly the notion that 
it was injuring the Confederate cause had 
prevented an earlier avowal of the truth.” 

The forgery was announced to the pub- 
lic as that of a “New York gentleman.” 
This disclosure caused the expenditure of 
a vast amount of printer’s ink. The Eng- 
lish press was especially indignant and ac- 
cused the Federal government of inspiring 


the deed. Said the London Standard: “We 
leave it to the Northern government to 
deny, if it can, that the chevelier d’industrie 
who fabricated this atrocious lie was a paid 
agent of its chief Secretary of State.” As 
to this charge, the author says: “The ac- 
cusation that Mr. Seward instigated the 
‘Mallory Report’ is utterly false. Neither 
he, nor anyone else, had anything to do 
with it. The suggestion came from me. 

Some of the loyal newspapers lamented 
the deed, fearing it would injure the Union 
cause; but fortunately it did not do much 
harm, chiefly from the fact that its state- 
ments, in the main, proved true. Its ef- 
fect, in general, may be learned from an 
editorial contained in the New York Times 
of May 16, 1864: “The British Secession- 
ists in Parliameft and the press have gone 
into spasms of virtuous indignation over 
this disclosure, and have seemed quite anx- 
ious to declare war against the United 
States on account of it. The secret of their 
affected horror, as of the protracted silence 
of the rebel government and press on the 
subject, was that the pretended report told 
the truth. It only put into official 
shape what everybody knew to be true; and 
its truth was so patent to everybody that 
nobody ventured for a long time to doubt 
its authenticity. It is not a very 
commendable style of humor, perhaps, 
which thus fabricates official documents 
and passes them off as genuine; but this 
has always been done, and probably will 
be. The temptation of humbugging a 
whole nation ani a government supposed 
to be omniscent, is too great for mere hu- 
man nature to resist. And in the case of 
the report of the rebel Secretary of the 
Navy, we may rest assured that if the Brit- 
ish Government had not known it to be 
substantially true, they would not have 
credited it as implicitly as they did.” 

The New York Daily News was especially 
bitter in its denunciation of the act, and 
tried to obtain an acknowledgement from 
the editor of the Sun as the author of the 
forgery. Its efforts were in vain; by skill- 
fully worded articles the Sun neither admit- 
ted, nor denied the charge. This editorial 
duel continued for some time, but merely 
served to further advertise the “Mallory 
Report.” 





















MEMORABLE 
IN 
CONGRESS 


BY MITCHELL MANNERING 
THIRD AND FOURTH CONGRESSES * 


NDER the most depressing and dis- 

quieting conditions the Third Con- 

gress met in Philadelphia, Monday, 
December 2, 1793, and the display and 
gaiety of the preceding winter were utterly 
forgotten in the sense of universal bereave- 
ment which overshadowed the Federal cap- 
ital. 


PHILADELPHIA DURING THE PESTILENCE. 


The yellow fever visitation of 1793 found 
Philadelphia awakening from the social 
torpor which had characterized this city as 
late as 1790, when its society leaders were 
described as restricted to “the Governor, 
two or three other official personages, a 
great lawyer or two, half a dozen families 
retired from business, a dozen merchants, 
and a few other persons who had leisure 
for the elegant enjoyment of life.” 

Prominent among these latter was one 
George Boynton, a young man of such sur- 
passing personal beauty and exquisite pro- 
portions that not only women, but men and 
boys, stopped at their work or play upon 
the streets to gaze upon him. His conver- 
sation and considerate kindness was com- 
mensurate with his physical beauty, and 
made him, as an old chronicler has said, 
“the most admirable young gentlemen of 
his day, sought after alike by old and 
young.” 


* Similar articles on the First and Second {Congresses 
appeared in the June and September issues of’188. 





The Revolution had largely broken the 
arrogance of the old Tory families, who had 
chosen to accept the new regime; and the 
younger Quakers had so largely aided the 
Continental forces that much of the old ex- 
clusiveness and unsociality had disappeared. 
Commerce had revived, manufactures flour- 
ished and the presence of the national gov- 
ernment and Congress greatly increased 
the value and profits of real estate. 

Notwithstanding the determined opposi- 
tion to buildings of three and four stories 
on the part of the older citizens, who 
claimed that they invited the ravages of 
lightning and fire, many handsome and 
costly mansions were built, and among 
these were “Morris’s Folly,” that ornate 
and costly marbie mansion, begun for Rob- 
ert Morris, the great financier, whose base- 
ment of two and three stories, full of vaults, 
crypts, arches and labyrinths, supported 
only the first story above ground when the 
ruined magnate’s creditors stopped its fur- 
ther progress. 

At the very height of her renaissance of 
enterprise and prosperity, the midsummer 
of 1793 developed the first occasional cases 
of yellow fever. Deaths slowly incréased in 
number until about the last of September, 
when an increased virulence characterized 
the plague. Washington and his staff left 
the stricken city early in the summer; the 
public officials retired to Germantown, and 
all who could fled to the country towns, 
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often carrying the infection among their 
relatives and friends. In October most of 
the doctors were dead; the nurses had suc- 
cumbed or were worn out, and men and 
women, watching beside the dying, saw the 
night lurid with bonfires burning with tar, 
tobacco, sulphur and other supposed anti- 
dotes to infection, and heard the clatter of 
the death-cart as it made its rounds, and the 
ghastly summons of its attendants, “Bring 
out your dead.” There was no longer any 
pomp for the rich, or loving lingering over 
the dearest and fondest; the reeking wind- 
ing sheet, a rough box and a burial in the 
common pit, was the lot of nearly all who 
died at the height of that terrible visitation. 

The splendid person of George Boynton 
and the shriveled skeleton of the decrepit 
pauper were alike objects of fear and utter 
abhorence; and the time came at last when 
help could no longer be given to those who 
might recover. It is one of the curious 
anomalies of human nature that while many 
men noted for noble and brave deeds and 
generous impulses held aloof at this junc- 
ture, Stephen Girard, the wealthy merchant, 
merciless and grasping in business, and 
perhaps the best hated man of his day, de- 
serted his business office for the hospital, 
nursed the sick, buried the dead, and aided 
his fellow-workers until late in November 
the frosts canie and a remnant was saved. 

It was proposed to convene Congress 
at some other city or inland town, 
but inasmuch as it was ‘known. that 
the disease would certainly abate when 
the cold weather set in, it was determined 
that it would be better to delay the meet- 
ing of Congress until it could meet at Phil- 
adelphia. It may well be imagined, how- 
ever that there were many breaks in the 
circles of social, political and civic influ- 
ence, whose members had so reluctantly 
parted with Senator and Representative at 
the close of the second Congress, and had 
so joyously anticipated a general reunion in 
the coming September. 

. Now almost every family was in mourn- 
ing, and as their Philadelphia hosts could 
not decently affect splendor of apparel or 
gayety and license in entertainment, the de- 
cay of the taste for bright hues in male at- 
tire may be undoubtedly largely attributed 
to the sombre and depressing conditions 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN CONGRESS 


under which the third Congress resumed 
and pursued its labors in the winter of 1793- 
04. 

There were also most alarming develop- 
ments abroad and at home, which threat- 
ened foreign war, and certainly internal dis- 
sensions and possibly actual rebellion be- 
fore all was done; indeed, the outlook was 
stormy in both a political and diplomatic 
sense. 


THE SHADOW OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


The execution of the unfortunate Louis 


XVI. on the 21st of January, 1793, albeit 


in a measure provoked and hastened by 
the invasion of the Austrians and Prussians 
under the Duke of Brunswick, followed as 
it was by the excesses and barbarities of the 
Reign of Terror, had already alienated 
from France much of the gratitude and 
esteem which Americans naturally felt tow- 
ard their great and only European ally in 
the War of Independence. 

On the other hand, France had now be- 
come a republic, and now found arrayed 
against her Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, 
Holland, Russia and Spain, and the com- 
bined fleets and armies of these continental 
powers menaced her commerce and shores, 
invaded her colonies, and threatened her 
home territory. A great proportion of the 
American people recognized the fact that 
it was not horror at the excesses of the 
struggle, but fear for the continued exist- 
ence of monarchical institutions which in- 
spired this tremendous coalition against 
the French republic, and they were deter- 
mined that the United States should not be 
found among the enemies, or even the 
lukewarm friends of the people of France. 


THE FRENCH TREATY. 


On February 6, 1778, the government of 
France, at the most trying period of our 
own struggle for independence, had entered 
into a treaty of alliance, defensive and of- 
fensive, with the United States of America, 
in which it was most positively declared 
that “if war should break out between 
France and England during the existence of 
this alliance, it should be made a common 
cause,” and “that neither of the contract- 
ing parties should conclude either truce or - 
peace with Great Britain without the con- 














sent of the other first obtained.” This 
treaty was still in force, and there is no 
doubt that its existence had materially kept 
in check the insolence and hostility which 
at that period certainly imbued the Brit- 
ish government, and pervaded their deal- 
ings with this country. 

The United States government. had 
sought to save the life of the unfortunate 
Louis, but it could not consistently say that 
it was the king, and not the people of 
France, to whom the American people 
owed a nation’s gratitude and faithful alli- 
ance. England, it was true, was our best 
customer, but her government still refused 
to give up her military occupation of fron- 
tier posts, still allowed her warships to im- 
press seamen out of American vessels, and 
still hampered our commerce by many and 
most vexatious and oppressive regulations. 


A COMPROMISE IN THE CABINET. 


The cabinet had acted upon the treaty in 
April, but not without decided differences 
of opinion as to the policy to be pursued. 

Hamilton, then secretary of the treasury, 
in effect said: “We should declare the 
treaty of alliance void, and at best receive 
the envoy of France formally, and without 
actual discourtesy.” 

“J,” said the downright and less politic 


secretary of war, Henry Knox of Massa- 


chusetts, “would never receive an ambassa- 
dor from the murderers of Louis XVI., or 
in any way countenance them.” . 

Jefferson, then secretary of state, sec- 
onded by Edmund Randolph, then attor- 
ney-general, dissented strongly from this 
view of the question, and at first were dis- 
posed to abide by the treaty, and at least 
assist France so far as could be done with- 
out actually declaring war against Great 
Britain. 

As a natural result, a compromise was 
effected, and on April 22, 1793, a proclama- 
tion of neutrality was agreed upon, and 
published, forbidding “the citizens of the 
United States to take part in any hostilities 
on the seas, either with or against the bel- 
ligerent powers,’ warning them against 
“carrying to any of these powers any articles 
deemed contraband according to the law of 
nations,” and “enjoining them from all acts 
and proceedings inconsistent with the du- 
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ties of a friendly nation toward those at 
war.” It was further agreed that the 
French ambassador who should succeed the 
representative of the defunct monarchy 
should be received, but that the treaty of 
alliance should be ignored. 

This ambassador, by name Edmund 
Charles Genet, minister plenipotentiary of 
the French Republic, had already arrived 
in the frigate “L’Embuscade,” landing at 
Charleston, S. C., April 8, 1793, amid sa- 
lutes of honor and the cheers and hearty 
welcomes of the people of Charleston. The 
Governor of South Carolina and the mayor 
and corporation of Charleston gave him a 
most cordial and public welcome and coun- 
tenance, and he found a host of Americans 
who were not only willing, but anxious, to 
make war upon Great Britain, either un- 
der the Stars and Stripes or in the priva- 
teers of the French Republic. 

The proclamation of neutrality had al- 
ready closed the way to open war, but 
Genet at once began to fit out as French 
privateers the prizes sent in by the frigate 
“L’Embuscade,” whose captain at once be- 
gan cruising along the American coast, 
paying, it is said, little deference to the 
sanctity of American marine jurisdiction. 
Be that as it may, there were fitted out at 
Charleston before the 8th of August, 1793, 
the privateers “Citizen Genet,” “Sans Cu- 
lottes,” and “Vainqueur de Bastille,” be- 
sides “La Carmagnole” in Delaware and 
the “Little Democrat” at Philadelphia. 

These vessels at once began to prey upon 
the commerce of the Canadian and West 
Indian colonies of Great Britain, taking 
their prizes into Charleston, where Genet 
undertook to ignore the admiralty courts 
of this country, by empowering the French 
consul to condemn prizes and order and 
oversee the sales of ships and goods and 
the division of prize money. It was not un- 
til May 16 that the new French minister, 
making a land journey from Charleston, 
appeared at the seat of government to pre- 
sent his credentials, and tender and receive 
those diplomatic courtesies which should 
precede any ministerial action by a newly 
appointed ambassador. 

As was inevitable, this course was 
heartily resented by the American cabinet, 
most bitterly by Hamilton and Knox, less 
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heartily by Randolph, and perfunctorily by 
Jefferson, who believed in a more liberal 
and actively friendly attitude toward the 
French Republic. 

Genet, on his part, officially declared that 
the United States was justified in remain- 
ing neutral, but claimed for France special 
privileges under the treaty of alliance, and 
declared that “every obstruction by the 
United States of the arming of French ves- 
sels would be an attempt on the rights of 
man, upon which repose the independence 
and laws of the United States, a violation 
of the ties which bind the United States and 
France together.” 

It is by no means certain that Genet was 
altogether wrong 
in his legal con- 
clusions, for the 
purchase of 
armed _ vessels 
and the equip- 
ment of prizes 
and _ merchant- 
men in neutral 
ports was by no 
means uncom- 
mon in the last 
century, and has 
been frequently 
carried out in 
this. England had 
never been over- 
scrupulous in en- 
forcing her own 
neutrality laws, 
and the necessi- 
ties and desperate perils of the French in 
their struggle for freedom deserved a less 
cold-blooded and politic consideration than 
it received from Hamilton, who was really 
the head and front of Washington’s admin- 
istration. 


OVERWHELMING POPULAR SYMPATHY. 


So, at least, deemed the masses of the 
American people. At Philadelphia, on 
June 5, a great banquet was given to Genet 
by the leading citizens, at which the flags 
of the two republics waved side by side, 
and the cap of liberty, flanked by chaplets 
and garlands, decorated the head of the 
table. Many and unmistakable in their ex- 
pression of generous sentiment toward 
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France were the toasts recognizing the 
common interests and aims of the two re- 
publics, and these were received with free 
libations of generous wines and cheered to 
the echo. 

A single specimen toast may be given as 
an example: “The spirit of ‘’76’ and ‘’o2’; 
May the citizens of America and France, as 
they are equal in virtue, be equal in suc- 
cess.” Crowds greeted the envoy of 
France as he came and went, and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm never declined or faltered. 


FEDERAL TACTICS. 


Against these tendencies Fenno’s United 

States Gazette opposed at first a moderate 
conservatism, 
and reports of 
such meetings as 
had passed reso- 
lutions upholding 
the executive 
policy of strict 
neutrality; but 
gradually took a 
bolder stand of 

. condemnation of 
Genet’s “inso- 
lence,” and of the 
increasing fanati- 
cism of the Di- 
rectory. 

Still, on July 
4th, a Demo- 
cratic society 
was formed to 
oppose the. cen- 

tralizing policy of Hamilton, of which body 
David Rittenhouse, Jonathan Dickinson 
Sergeant, and a Dr. Hutchinson were 
leaders, and Freneau’s National Gazette of 
July 10 published as part of an “inspired” 
letter the following significant menace: 
“The Minister of France, I hope, will act 
with firmness and with spirit. The people 
are his friends, or the friends of France, and 
he will have nothing to apprehend; for as 
yet the people are the sovereigns of the 
United States. Too much complacency is 
an injury to his cause,” etc. etc. 

No wonder that Genet deemed himself 
secure in his projects to compass the prac- 
tical assistance of America against Eng- 
land. 


























































CAUSES OF HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


English officers still commanded forts 
upon our northwestern frontier; English 
traders, and, it was claimed, English emis- 
saries, supplied our savage foes with arms 
and munitions, and fed the tribal hatreds, 
which diminished American trade and con- 
tinually exposed our frontiers to rapine 
and massacre. 

English orders in council crippled and 
harassed our foreign commerce; English 
warships impressed American seamen, and 
it was even openly claimed that the Brit- 
ish government had sought the disruption 
of the Union, and sent emissaries to secure 
the restoration of her lost colonies. Few 
Americans failed to recognize the fact that 
England deserved open and unsparing war, 
and only the commercial interests of the 
country and the financial, naval and mili- 
tary weakness of the new federation pre- 
vented an appeal to arms. ' 


AN INTENSE AND DANGEROUS SENTIMENT. 

So great was the popular feeling in Phila- 
delphia, that in after years John Adams 
thus wrote to a personal friend, who ap- 
pears to have held different political views: 

“You certainly never felt the terrorism 
excited by Genet in 1793, when ten thou- 
sand people in the streets of Philadelphia, 
day after day, threatened to drag Washing- 
ton out of his house and effect a revolution 
in the government, or else compel it to 
declare war in favor of the French Revolu- 
tion and against England. The coolest and 
the firmest heads among the Quakers of 
Philadelphia have given their opinions to 
me that nothing but the yellow fever, which 
removed Dr. Hutchinson and Jonathan 
Dickinson Sergeant from this world, could 
have saved the United States from a fatal 
revolution of government.” 


AN INFLUX OF FRENCH REFUGEES. 


The pestilential visitation which, in the 
opinion of John Adams, so providentially 
“removed” these mistaken and deluded ad- 
vocates of democracy, appears to have 
arisen from the exodus of French inhabi- 
tants driven from San Domingo by the hos- 
tilities between the English and French, 
and the resulting insurrections and mas- 
sacres by the slaves of that island. Several 
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thousands of men, women and children ar- 
rived at Charleston, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and other ports, a large proportion of 
whom had lost everything they had in the 
world. 

A few hundreds only were relieved by 
Genet, who had no pity for “aristocrats” in 
France or elsewhere, and the seeds of dis- 
ease, thus translated, and fed by an unsu- 
ally warm and extended summer and au- 
tumn, bred a pestilence which, as we have 
seen, destroyed in Philadelphia alone over 
four thousand souls. It became dangerous 
late in August, and raged until late into 
November, and doubtless paralyzed not 
only commercial trade and social activities, 
but even partisan and popular dissensions. 

Although Madison strongly opposed the 
bill as “unconstitutional,” $10,000 was 
promptly appropriated by Congress for the 
relief of these unfortunates, and private, 
municipal and state charities proved fully 
adequate for their immediate needs. 


A TANGLED SKEIN OF CONFLICTING INTER- 
ESTS. 


When Congress did meet, however, all 
these dissensions and conditions entered 
into the discussions and votes which made 
up the business of the first session. The 
Senate, indeed, originated little of deep in- 
terest to the reader of to-day, its time be- 
ing largely taken up with the contest which 
finally unseated Albert Gallatin, senator- 
elect from Pennsylvania, on the ground 
that, although for sixteen years he had been 
a resident, and active in public and private 
affairs in the United States, he had never 
regularly acquired citizenship in any state 
of the Union. The President’s message 
called attention to the proceedings of Genet 
and of those who aided and abetted him in 
fitting out privateers, and the action of the 
executive in proclaiming its neutrality was 
sustained. 

Later on, special messages called the at- 
tention of the Senate to “the fact that 
France was making prize of enemies’ goods 
in American vessels, and was taking them, 
when laden with grain for England, into 
their own ports,” Notice was also given 
that “the British government had issued or- 
ders to its naval commanders to restrict our 
commerce in corn and other provisions to 
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their own ports.” These communications 
excited some discussion, but no-action cal- 
culated to lessen the evils complained of 
was taken. Curiously enough the feeling 
against France was strongest in the ad- 
ministration circles, while the masses of 
the people instinctively felt that England 
was still the bitter enemy of America. 
On December 31, 1793, Thomas Jefferson, 
weary of his unending contest with Hamil- 
ton, carried out his long-expressed deter- 
mination, and resigned his portfolio as sec- 
retary of war. He was succeeded by Ed- 
mund Randolph of Virginia, Jan. 2, 1794. 
A special message 
of the President on 
January 21 advised 
Congress “that his 
(Genet’s) conduct has 
been unequivocally 
disapproved, and the 
strongest assurances 
given that his recall 
shall be expedited 
without delay.” 
Another message 
on May 20 notified 
the Senate of ‘“‘cer- 
tain hostile threats 
against the territor- 
ies of Spain,” whose 
control of the mouth 
of the Mississippi, 
and constant 
ference with the In- 
dians of Georgia and 
the Carolinas, had 
never ceased to be 
obnoxious to the settlers west of the Allte- 
ghanies, and along the frontiers of Florida. 


MEAGRE PAY OF THE ARMY. 


It was felt that some preparation for de- 
fence was imperative, but even the small 
regular army provided for by the previous 
Congress could not be provided by erilist- 
ments. The rations were insufficient, the 
clothing allowance meagre, the service ex- 
tremely perilous and full of exposure and 
hardship, and the pay of a private was only 
three dollars per month. A bill was intro- 
duced to raise the allowance to $4, and Mr. 
Irvine of New York amended it to read $5, 
and some of the Southern members advo- 
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cated the payment of $6. Clark of New 
Jersey opposed any advance, fearing “that 
the pay would be eventually raised to ten 
dollars.” Wadsworth of. Connecticut like- 
wise opposed it, saying: “It is claimed that 
by augmenting the pay we shall get better 
men. This I do not believe. Men of so- 
ber character do not and will not enlist. 
Recruits may have good morals, and some 
very honest men do not love labor. Curt- 
osity, levity, the heat of youth, and other 
excusable motives, send people to the army; 
but it never was and never will be the place 
where a thoughtful and industrious private 
man will be ambi- 
tious to exert his 
talents.” ; 
Elias Boudinot of 
New Jersey “would 
vote for four dol- 
lars, because I fear if 
we vote for five dol- 
lars the bill will be 
/ thrown out in the 
Senate, and by seek- 
too much we shall 
lose all. Originally 
soldiers have been 
raised for less than 
two dollars per 
month, and American 
soldiers have no rea- 


wai son to complain, 
AD } etc. 
nance John Smith of 
HU cosh 
TH: (ees Pennsylvania said: 


“Good men are hired 
in Vermont at £18 
per year, or about $4 per month, and have 
to find their own clothing. It is a very 
dangerous plan to raise the wages of sol- 
diers when everything is above its natural 
price, as it will be impossible to lower it 
again.” 

A number of gentlemen advocated 32 
more liberal scale of wages, among them 
Scott of Pennsylvania, who declared: 
“There is no fair proportion between the 
wages of ordinary labor and military ser- 
vice. I cannot hire a workman who sleeps 
at peace in his bed and eats at a good table 
for the pay which is given a soldier for the 
hardships of his dangerous profession. 
Pennsylvania has paid some men recently 
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enlisted as rangers $6.67 per month, and 
got very superior men. This, of course, 
had stopped governmental recruiting in 
that section,” etc. Others advocated an in- 
crease of rations, at least, and a variety of 
good reasons were presented for better pay 
and provisions. 


DEPRECIATED THE CONTINENTALS. 


Wadsworth of Connecticut again took the 
floor, opposing any increase above $4, and, 
referring to the soldiers of the Revolution, 
said of the results of low pay, etc.: “The 
Continental army were very good soldiers, 
but certainly some of them did not fight for 
their country, for they deserted by scores. 
They were, however, brought back, and 
fought very well. I do not pretend to 
know why they deserted, but I do know 
they were very idle and very worthless fel- 
lows; but that did not deter them from do- 
ing their duty,” etc. 


UNPOPULARITY OF THE REGULAR SERVICE. 


It is astonishing to the American of to- 
day who reads these debates to reflect that 
the pay of the Continental regular was less 
than two dollars a month, and that not 
paid; that his rations were small in quan- 
tity, and often reduced one-half, and that 
he was largely uniformed in tatters and 
went barefoot, even in winter quarters. 
But it is still more wonderful to reflect that 
he, if living, or his widow and orphans after 
his death, were generally robbed by the 
Assumption bill, which did not try to pro- 
vide for the real saviours of the country. 

It is even more astonishing to find that, 
scarcely ten years after the disbandment of 
the Continental army, a New England rep- 
resentative should be found, so utterly lost 
to every patriotic sentiment that he could 
speak thus of the Revolutionary veterans, 
many of whom, indeed, must have voted 
for his election. 

It should be said, however, in justice to 
these, that the regular service of the United 
States has always been unpopular with the 
American people, and held to be unfit for 
any self-respecting and ambitious private 
soldier. The state militia and the volunteer 
service on land or sea bring no sense of 
degradation to the citizen, no matter what 
his rank or employment, and this feeling 


will always prevent the enlistment of the 
best class in the American regulars, as long 
as political influence and West Point aris- 
tocracy shut out the common soldier from 
deserved promotion and fitting reward for 
faithful service. 


ALGERIAN PIRACY. 


The proposition to build six frigates for 
the defence of American commerce against 
the pirates of Algiers and Tripoli gave rise 
to another discussion, which simply as- 
tounds the modern American. It seems 
impossible that only a century ago several 
hundred American citizens were living who 
had been “white slaves” in these countries 
for periods ranging from a few weeks to 
ten years of almost hopeless captivity. It 
is significant, both of the financial weak- 
ness of the new Union and the sordid char- 
acter of some of its so-called ‘“‘statesmen,” 
that they preferred to pay ransom for the 
captives and tribute to these blackmailing 
heathen, to ‘building a fleet and destroying 
their ports and ships. 

Thus Madison, in the course of the de- 
bate said: “The Regency of Algiers is ac- 
customed to sell peace; and this can be 
purchased at less cost than the expense 
of such a fleet.” He went onto say: “I 
fear war with England if such a fleet is 
built,” and strongly opposed any stirring or 
self-assertive policy. 

Samuel Smith said, with more spirit and 
decision: “At least $200,000 yearly are 
lost to American shipping interests out of a 
trade worth $1,000,000 or a little more 
yearly. It is poor economy to pay to con- 
tinue this constant loss. An American fleet 
could certainly pass the forts and attack 
Algiers successfully.” 

Fisher Ames of Massachusetts followed, 
and hotly attacked Madison: “It is pusil- 
lanimous,” he said, to buy a peace, when 
six stout frigates in the Straits of Gibraltar 
will protect American commerce. 

“England,” said Wm. B. Giles of Vir- 
ginia, “has turned the Algerian pirates upon 
us, and it is in her power to destroy them 
when she will. Legislation against her 
trade here will reduce her profit, and she 
will then seek to recover her losses, and be 
willing to check Algerian ravages.” 

Madison indignantly denied that he ad- 
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vocated a pusillanimous policy, but de- 
clared that it was necessary to consider 
the actual conditions then existing. “Eng- 
land,” he said, “has not openly declared 
war in our territories north of the Ohio, but 
has in substance carried on war through 
her Indian allies, whom she has supplied 
with arms, ammunition, and possibly with 
subsistence. In the same way Great Brit- 
ain will assist Algiers against us, without 
coming to open war.” 

Later in the debate Madison proposed 
the following amendment to the original 
bill, which provided for the building of 
four 44-gun frigates and two corvettes of 
20 guns each: 

Resolved that the sum of ————— dol- 
lars be appropriated. to be employed in 
such a manner as shall be found the most 
effective in obtaining peace with the Re- 
gency of Algiers; and, failing in this, that 
the same he employed to the end of ob- 
taining the protection of some of the 
European powers. . 

This amendment was defeated. 

Portugal, which had for some time been 
at war with Algiers, had just concluded a 
year’s truce with the infidels, who at once 
extended their cruises into the Atlantic, 
capturing in a few weeks ten or twelve 
American ships and over a hundred pris- 
oners. The question was _ practically 
whether to fight or pay. No action was 
reached during the first session, but the 
vessels were finally built. Congress ad- 
journed early in June of 1794, and as a re- 
sult of its failure to provide against the 
British depredations on American com- 
merce Chief Justice Jay was despatched to 
negotiate a treaty with Great Britain. 


THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION, 


During the summer vacation the Whis- 
key Insurrection aroused by the first inter- 
nal revenue enactment in 1791, assumed 
dangerous proportions in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. On July 15 General Neville, the 
United States inspector for the western dis- 
trict, was attacked, and later on his house 
was besieged by an overwhelming force and 
captured. The insurgents soon had 7,000 
men in the field, and General Washington 
called upon the governors of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia for 


15,000 men, which were promptly fur- 
nished, and without a battle overawed op- 
position and vindicated the power of the 
government. 


ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT AVENGED. 


September, 1791, General St. Clair, then 
governor of the Northwest Territory, 
marched into what is now the western part 
of Ohio against the Indians, who, the year 
before, had defeated an expedition under 
General Harmar with heavy loss. 

St. Clair, with over two thousand men, 
had reached the vicinity of the Indian vil- 
lages, November 3, 1791, and had en- 
camped for the night. Just before sun- 
rise the next morning the Indians attacked 
his forces with the greatest fury. It would 
appear from all accounts that the camp 
was badly chosen, the troops placed with 
poor judgment, and the commander-in- 
chief unfitted by age and disease for war- 
fare against such dangerous enemies. It is 
enough to say that the militia were sur- 
prised and broken, the artillerists shot 
down at their guns, the infantry worn out 
by useless, because desultory and unsup- 
ported bayonet charges, and the whole 
army routed and forced into a headlong 
retreat. The loss of 631 killed and 263 
wounded, all the cannon, camp equipage, 
stores, etc., made this affair a terrible sur- 
prise to the American people, and excited 
the gravest animadversions: against Gen- 
eral St. Clair. 


WASHINGTON IN A RAGE, 


The rage of Washington on receiving the 
tidings of this disgraceful defeat is de- 
clared by his secretary, Dean, to have been 
terrible to witness. He rose to his feet and 
strode up and down the room, heaping im- 
precations upon St. Clair, whom he de- 
nounced as a murderer, declaring that he 
had again and again most earnestly in- 
structed him to take extraordinary precau- 
tions against a surprise. 

Finally his rage exhausted itself, and he 
said that probably General St. Clair might 
be able to explain away his apparent care- 
lessness; at all events, it was not right to 
condemn him unheard. The excuse made 
was that St. Clair was suffering from gout, 
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and confined to his tent, and he was allowed 
to resign: his governorship, and was suc- 
ceeded by General Anthony Wayne. The 
second Congress was prevailed upon to au- 
thorize the increase of the regular army to 
5,000 men, but, as we have seen, it was two 
or three years before these could be en- 
listed. 
MAD ANTHONY’S VICTORY. 

“Mad Anthony Wayne,” as his Conti- 
nentals loved to call him, tuok up his march 
for the scene of St. Clair’s defeat, where he 
built Fort Defiance, near the battle ground, 
and spent the winter of 1793-4. Next sum- 
mer he erected Fort Defiance on the 
Miami, moved down the valley, and on 
Aug. 20, with 3,000 men, met the enemy, 
who numbered about 2,000 warriors, near 
the rapids and an English fort, there situ- 
ated. 

The enemy was strongly posted in heavy 
woods, forming a line nearly two miles in 
length. This line Wayne broke by a bayo- 
net charge in the centre, and crumpled up 
by the attack of mounted and rifle rangers 
on either flank, and in. a single hour routed 
them with comparatively little loss to the 
American forces. After this victory Wayne 
laid waste a wide expanse of territory, and 
returned to Fort Defiance to winter there. 
By the treaty of Fort Greenville, in 1795, 
these Indians ceded to the United States an 
immense territory, comprising most of the 
Ohio and Indiana of to-day. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION. 

It will scarcely be believed that the 
House of Representatives, at the second 
session of the third Congress, convened in 
December, 1794, was slow to pass a special 
vote of thanks to General Wayne and his 
brave soldiers, who had avenged a na- 
tional disgrace and averted an ever-im- 
pending danger from the frontier. 

Yet so it was, and while various reasons 
were assigned for their opposition, there 
can be no doubt that the belief that Hamil- 
ton was really, as Freneau called him, “the 
legislative dictator of America,” and that 
Washington, worn out by disease and wea- 
ried by many cares, trusted too much to 
his secretary of the treasury, with other 
causes of discord, had made Congress the 
battlefield between the advocates of a 
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strongly centralized government, controlled 
by a comparatively few leaders, and that 
ever increasing party of “republicans,” who, 
like Jefferson, believed in the people and 
their ability to choose for themselves the 
best leaders and the most just and benefi- 


cent policies. i 


PROHIBITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


During this second session the slave 
trade was prohibited, except so far as the 
internal commerce between the states of the 
Union was concerned. The trade was, 
however, carried on secretly to a greater or 
less extent, until within a year or two of 
the Civil War, when the execution of Cap- 
tain Gordon at New York emphasized the 
determination of the American government 
te end it at once, and at whatever cost. 

: JAY’S TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 

Chief Justice Jay had, during the winter 
of 1794-95, negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain, which was on March 8, 1795, sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. By 
this treaty all opposition to the collection 
of some twenty millions due to British mer- 
chants was to cease, and every facility 
given for their collection. The English 
agreed to make compensation for certain 
illegal captures, and to abandon their posts 
in American territory. Beyond this noth- 
ing could be secured for American inter- 
ests, except the privilege of sending small 
vessels to trade in the West Indies, upon 
conditions that none of-the produce there 
bought was exported from the United 
States. England continued to claim the 
right of search and impressment of alleged 
British seamen, and refused any indemnity 
for slaves carried away at the close of the 
Revolution, and would make no reasonable 
agreement to respect the American flag, 
when engaged in European voyages. 


POPULAR DISCONTENT VS. POLITICAL DISCI- 
PLINE, 


Alexander Hamilton had resigned from 


* the treasury just before this treaty was con- 


cluded, and Gen. Knox, secretary of war, 
went with his colleague; but as “Camilus” 
in the United States Gazette, and with a 
well disciplined lobby, Hamilton continued 
to control and to aid the Federalists even 
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more effectively than if he had remained 
in the cabinet, where Oliver Wolcott had 
succeeded him. But public feeling against 
the treaty was universal, and even Washing- 
ton, who desired peace above all other con- 
siderations, was disappointed in its provi- 
sions. The Senate accepted the treaty con- 
ditionally by a close two-thirds vote, and 
eventually it was ratified. Even in New 
England condemnatory resolutions were 
passed, Jay was hung in effigy, Hamilton 
was attacked with missiles at a public 
meeting, and the British minister heard 
some very plain truths, and considered him- 
self “insulted.” There can be little doubt 
that the Federal party lost by this apparent 
victory. 


HAMILTON, JEFFERSON AND BURR 


The resignation of Jefferson in 1793 and 
of Hamilton in 1794 were undoubtedly due 
to profound political policy. Hamilton was 
the champion of an aristocratic republic, 
and Jefferson pinned his faith to the hon- 
esty, common sense and justice of the peo- 
ple. Jefferson felt himself unable to meet 
Hamilton in the Cabinet, for Washington’s 
nature made him the ally of Hamilton, and 
yet he desired to retain Jefferson, and, in- 
deed, for a time persuaded him to remain 
Secretary of State. 

Hamilton, who had carried almost every 
measure upon which they had differed, 
worked to subordinate every question to the 
financial interests of the country and of its 
creditors. He succeeded in carrying these 
measures, but felt that party interests had 
been injured thereby, and he accordingly 
retired from office, only to more skilfully 
direct and control the Federalist councils 
and actions. 

Aaron Burr, at this time prominent in 
New York politics, was to aid Jefferson in 
overthrowing the party of Washington, and 
to foil Hamilton in some of his most cher- 
ished projects, and eventually, as it proved, 
to take his life, in mortal combat. Of won- 
derful ability, most fascinating address and 
manners, a past master in both amatory and 
political intrigue, he had already made a 
sensation in Philadelphia society, and ac- 
quired great influence in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

He was a strong Federalist, but was in 
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the early part of his career careful in his 
utterances and slow to excite opposition. 
As the Mephistopheles of American politics 
in his age, the evil genius of Hamilton and 
of Jefferson, and of nearly all who trusted 
or loved him, he.has generally figured; but 
it may be doubted if he was most hated for 
his sins or his undoubted ability. 


SEQUESTRATION OF BRITISH DEBTS. 


Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey had sub- 
mitted in the third Congress the following 
stringent resolution: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be 
made by law for the sequestration of all 
debts due from the citizens of the United 
States to the subjects of the King of Great 
Britain; that provision ought, in like man- 
ner, to be made for the payment of such 
debts into the treasury of the United States, 
there to be held as a pledge for the indemni- 
fication of such citizens of the United States 
as shall have suffered from the ships of war, 
privateers or from any person or descrip- 
tion of persons, acting under the commis- 
sion or authority of the British King in 
contravention of the law of nations, or in 
violation of the rights of neutrality. 

In support of this resolve Mr. Dayton 
said, with much feeling: ‘England de- 
serves, not only sequestration, but confis- 
cation. She has not only refused to indem- 
nify us for past injuries, but has hastened 
to condemn our vessels engaged in the 
West India trade. It is a part of their sys- 
tem to wage war upon America.” 

This movement was strongly supported, 
but was kept from coming to a vote by 
Hamilton and his associates. 


AN OPEN SENATE, 


In 1794 the exclusion of the people by the 
Senate was finally abandoned, by the pas- 
sage of the following bill: 

“Resolved, That at the end of the present 
session of Congress, and so soon as suita- 
able galleries are provided for the Senate 
chamber, the said galleries shall be per- 
mitted to be opened every morning so long 
as the Senate shall be engaged in their leg- 
islative capacity; unless in such cases as 
may, in the opinion of the Senate, require 
secrecy, after which said galleries shall be 
closed.” 








E was a short, unromantic looking 

_ fellow, whose distinction was that his 
load of freight usually consisted of 

the giant-powder which was being for- 


warded to the mines. It paid double 
freight rates, but though the teamsters 
twenty years ago on the long trail from 
Sioux City to the Black Hills were as eager 
for money as most other men, no one tried 
to disturb his monopoly. The fate of sev- 
eral former carriers of the explosive who 
had gone skyward with their loads was too 
fresh in their minds. 

His name was “Lyme”—at least, that is 
what he was universally called. For a long 
time I tried vaguely to connect this cog- 
nomen in some way with the commodity 
produced by kilns, but in vain. Finally it 
occurred to me to go to headquarters with 
the conundrum. He explained that his 
name was Lyman. First name or last? 
First—his last was Brock. “Suppose some- 
body should call you Mr. Brock, what 
would you do?” I inquired. An expres- 
sion of deep thought o’erspread his face 
for some seconds; then he admitted frankly 
the he probably shouldn’t recognize it. 

“You see, I’ve been out in this here 
country so long, where they call me Lyme, 
that it’s the only thing that seems at all 
nat-ral.” 





“But you get letters under your last 
name, don’t you?” 

Lyme started slightly, then mopped his 
face with a red bandana, apparently trying 
to mop away a slight blush. ‘“Reg’lar— 
every time I strike Sioux City—one—Mr. 
Lyman Brock, Esg. There’s—well, folks 
that ain’t forgot my name.” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Lyman Brock, Esq., 
never struck Sioux City oftener than once 
in two months, it will be suspected that the 
postoffice department had no difficulty in 
handling his correspondence. 

It was late afternoon of an August 
day before the long wagon train pulled up 
onto the prairie for the start on the five- 
hundred-mile trip to the Hills. The day 
was peaceful; for once the winds were 
hushed. Down by the river the acres of 
wild sunflowers just nodded on their slender 
stems at the touch of a fitful, wandering 
breeze, which came now from this quarter, 
now from that. A herd of fat range cattle 
came trooping through the brown grass and 
passed on down the winding trail to the 
river. Mr. William Bennett, in general 
charge of the wagon train, had been for 
some minutes critically observing these de- 
parting beasts, when suddenly he remarked: 
“Well, I’ll be blanked!” 

As the profane Mr. Bennett had, accord- 
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ing to his own affirmation, found himself 
in this state at least fifty times that very 
day, no attention was paid to his observa- 
tion. He repeated it with emphasis un- 
necessary for publication. 

‘What is it now?” inquired the driver. 

“If there don’t come Lyme with another 
load of powder.” 

“Ain’t it your idea te let him come?” 
said the other, with fine sarcasm. 

“Come, and be blanked!” returned the 
free-spoken Bennett. “Only he'll fool 
’round with giant till he gets his head 
blowed off.” The penetrating reader will, 
of course, understand that both the explo- 
sive and Lyman’s head were duly qualified 
by the speaker. “And I didn’t know there 
was any powder to go,” went on Bennett. 

“Must be they shipped out a load of it so 
the blank fool would feel at home.” 

By this time the object of Mr. Bennett’s 
attention had halted his outfit of five spans 
of mules and three great white-topped 
wagons lashed together, a quarter of a mile 
back, and was approaching on foot. He 
explained that he had got the powder at 
the lower levee, and if there was no objec- 
tions, he would like to join the train, prom- 
ising to keep the usual decorous distance 
in the rear,—‘“‘so in case anything happens 
it won’t disturb nobody,” he explained in 
the most matter-of-fact way. 

“Won't disturb nobody,” returned the 
unreconciled Bennett. ‘Don’t you reckon 
it would disturb us to have you and your 
traps falling, in pieces, for three or four 
hours?” . 

“Oh, yes,” answered the young man, 
without a trace of a smile. “I reckon it 
would disturb you some, but there wouldn’t 
be no special danger.” 

Then he returned to his wagons, followed 
by observations reflecting more or less on 
his good sense by Bennett. 

The voyage was a pleasant one—it is im- 
possible altogether to avoid terms borrowed 
from the sea in speaking of journeying 
across the plains, almost as trackless and 
as limitless as the sea itself. The weather 
was generally good, with the regular all- 
day sweep of the wind hurrying pillowy 
clouds up from the south and driving them 
away to the north, their shadows chasing 
each other hour after hour over the rolling 
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plain. Some days were hot, and at night 
the clouds drew out into long black bands 
close to the horizon, or pushed up into 
mountainous domes, on which the reflec- 
tions of distant lightning played. Some 
nights the wind would sweep on as it had 
done all day; on others it would be still, 
and on at least one of these that mysterious, 
passing night wind, like a sharp wind 
shower, came up from the southwest and 
blew a gale for ten minutes, the stars look- 
ing down unruffled the while, and died 
away into the former utter calm. 

There was little communication between 
the bulk of the train and the young man 
with the inflammatory load of powder. This 
seemed to result partly from the danger in 
proximity to the explosive and partly from 
the fact that Lyman was extremely shy, 
and had but a poor appreciation of humor, 
especially those broader forms which ob- 
tained on the trail. Every evening we could 
see his camp fire twinkling half a mile to 
the rear, and well out to one side of his 
wagous. Occasionally I strayed back, per- 
haps less with the altruistic intention of 
cheering his loneliness than with the de- 
sire to escape from some of the untrameled 
humor before referred to. He always 
greeted me pleasantly, but with a reserved 
and rather thoughtful air, which I attrib- 
uted to constant association with a cargo 
liable at any moment to blow him out of 
existence. 

“You’ve got used to it, I suppose?” I 
observed casually one evening as we sat 
on the ground by his dying fire. 

“Well, yes; I reckon I have. You see, 
there ain’t any danger when it’s loaded 
right.” 

“How were those loaded that blew up?” 

“Well, I—the same as this, I reckon, far 
as I know.” 

“Then once or twice the wagons were 
struck by lightning, weren’t they?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“And when that happens it explodes any- 
how, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I reckon it does,” he returned, as 
if a new and interesting fact had just been 
brought to his attention. 

“But carrying it pays well,” I went on. 

“Double rates,” he returned, with deci- 
sion. 
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‘“*THERE WAS LITTLE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE BULK OF THE TRAIN AND THE WAGON 
CONTAINING THE POWDER 


Drawn by R. Farrington Elwei. 


“But do you think that covers the dan- 
ger?” 

Lyman rubbed his chin and poked at the 
fire, sending a column of sparks floating 
upward on the still evening air. “See here,” 
he said, after a full minute spent in this 
occupation, “when a man comes out to this 
country and lives like a wild animal, sleeps 
on the ground, gets rained on by the rain, 
and snowed under by the snow, and blowed 
away by the wind, cooks his own grub with- 
out knowing how, eats saleratus bread till 
he turns yellow, drinks alkali water till his 
mouth is raw, don’t see a house for a 
month, don’t get his letters for two months, 
gets shot at by Indians every other trip, 
has no company but ten mules—I say when 
a man does this, don’t he want to get paid 
for it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And paid well while it lasts, too. Then 
maybe he can stop it sometime. Why, 
since I have been here, if they would have 
paid me twice double rates I’d a-carried the 
wagon boxes full of giant powder, and the 
tops stored with—with—yes, sir,—with 
chain lightning!” 

Lyme paused as if exhausted. This dar- 


ing flight of the imagination had evidently 
taxed his strength. 

“But these folks you spoke of that you 
get the letters from at Sioux City, do 
they——”’ 

“Not a thing,” he broke in. “I never 
write a word to ’em about the powder car- 
rying.” 

The two following days were the hottest 
we experienced on the trip. The sun 
poured down fiercely, the wind was fitful 
and uncertain and the air heavy. Late in 
the afternoon of the second day a storm 
began to gather. A vast bank of cloud, 
black and ominous, shot here and there 
with copper color, pushed up from the 
west. There were distant rumblings of 
thunder, but the nearer clouds seemed to, 
be holding their powers in reserve. The 
wagon train halted, the mules were hastily 
unhitched, the covers drawn snug, and 
every preparation made for the coming 
storm. The wind below had died away, 
but the clouds were still being hurried on- 
ward, and the strange, steady roar of the 
upper currents came to our ears. 

“See here, Sid,” called Bennett, after a 
look through a field-glass, “hop on your 
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pony, and take mine, and go back and get 
that blank Lyme. He’s unhooking back 
there ’sif he thought this was a blank 
camp-meeting. Fetch the dashed fool 
up here on the jump, ’fore the lightning 
strikes his outfit and blows him forty miles 
the other side of dash.” 

Sid galloped away on his mission. Each 
moment it was growing darker, the rush 
of the overhead gurrents louder and the 
rumbling of the distant thunder nearer. 
Flashes of lightning were beginning to play 
along the horizon. Lyme met the offer of 
the messenger with a cheerful “all right,” 
rather in contrast with the deliberateness 
with which he accepted it. But he finally 
mounted, and together they started back. 
They had not gone a hundred yards when 
there was a terrific crash and a blinding 
flash in their faces, which brought their 
ponies back on their haunches. Both rid- 
ers were dazed by the shock, but what had 
happened was clear enough the next mo- 
ment; the lightning had struck a small tree 
almost directly in their path. ; 

“Lucky it wasn’t the powder,” said Sid, 
as he caught his breath. “Come on!” | 

Lyme wheeled about his pony. “Go 
ahead,” he called; “I forgut something!” 
and he galloped back. 

But for the time being Sid was too lost 
in astonishment to follow the other’s ‘in- 
structions. He stood and saw Lyme ride 
back, dismount and dive headlong into the 
lead wagon. At first Sid was speechless. 
Then with the strongest expression he 
could summon on the spur of the moment 
he started for the wagons full speed. 

The astonishing actions of Lyme had not 
escaped the active Mr. Bennett. Some 
thought that in his remarks he rose to the 
occasion; others that he did not do the 
subject justice, though generously admit- 
ting that it could not be done justice. We 
all crawled under the wagons and awaited 
the storm. 

It was one to be remembered. Old 
plainsmen in the company were certain that 
they had never seen a worse in the matter 
of thunder and lightning. But though 
more than one bolt of the electric fluid de- 
scended to the ground in the neighborhood 
the load of powder escaped, it is feared 
somewhat to the disgust of Bennett. Noth- 
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ing more was seen of Lyme that night. 

Nor was much seen of him during the 
week which follewed, as we wound our way 
among the foothills and through the moun- 
tains in our approach to Deadwood. The 
men were too disgusted with his actions to 
visit him, and he did not himself see fit to 
favor the train with a call. I dropped back 
to chat with him once or twice, but as he 
offered me no explanation of his strange 
actions in face of the storm, I made no 
reference to it myself. 

We reached our destination in the edge 
of the evening. The wagon train rounded 
up by the freight sheds on the lower side 
of town, and the men went into camp near 
by the same as if still on the houseless trail. 
Lyme had dropped out a mile below and 
gone up a side canyon in the direction of 
the powder houses back of Little Knob. 

I was strolling curiously about the town 
early the next morning, when I was sur- 
prised to meet Lyme coming from a little 
unpainted cottage well up the Whitewood 
on the outskirts. I was still more surprised 
to see his lead wagon, the red flag removed, 
standing in front. At the door of the house, 
waving him good-bye in a frank and guile- 
less manner, was a freckled young woman 
in a polka-dot calico dress, her hair down 
her back in two braids. Lyme came close, 
much embarrassed between what he felt to 
be his duty in greeting me warmly and in 
looking back over his shoulder at the polka 
dots. 

“My—my—wife,” he finally managed to 
say. 

“TI see. 
powder?” 

“Hey? Not exactly; my load was ready- 
made clothing and groceries. We was mar- 
ried at Sioux City. I’m going to give up 
freighting, and we'll live here.” 

“Why did you start and then go back 
that day of the storm?” 

A grin slowly spread over the features 
of Mr. Lyman Brock, Esq., almost the first 
I had ever seen there. ‘Why, you see, I 
thought I’d play the game right through, 
but when that lightning struck I remem- 
bered that she was afraid of thunder. Fool- 
ish of her, of course, but you know——” 
and he turned his head, and the rest was 
lost in a broader grin at the polka dots. 


You brought her .out with the 














THE CALLING OF THE, CHILD 
BY CAROLINE A. POWELL 


& Sit true that the possession of able 
men make or mar a_ nation? 
What would America have done 
PE) in 1776 if she had not had George 
%% Washington, or in 1862, Abraham 
Lincoln? What would England 
be today if Gladstone had not 
been prime minister, or Germany, 
if Bismarck had not been chancellor? No 
doubt these men had their opportunities 
in the peculiar times in which they lived, 
they were in a measure the outgrowth of 
the emergencies in which they found 
themselves, but divining the necessities of 
their respective ages, they set themselves 
to lead, to control, and to satisfy them. 
A crisis in the affairs of a people is a great 
man’s opportunity. Without the Spanish- 
American war we might never have heard 
of Admiral Dewey, or learned that in 
General Leonard Wood we had an ideal 







colonial governor. The man who is con- 
tent to remain unknown if the times have 
no need of him, but who leaps to the call 
of duty or opportunity, is the man who is 
precious to his country. 

Thus it is that the history of the Hebrew 
people, whose literature has influenced the 
thought of Europe and America more 
than any other, is largely concerned with 
biography, and it is to a turning point 
in the history of that nation and to the 
influence of the man who stood at the 
parting of the ways, that we now invite 
attention. 

An ordinary mind and statesmanship is 
sufficient when the beaten track is to be 
followed, but when a people have out- 
grown their former condition and the state 
of the case dernands new methods and a 
larger outlook, it is only a powerful leader, 
a judicious thinker and an original genius 
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that can successfully guide at so critical 


a juncture. Such a man was Samuel, the 
last in the long line of the Judges’ of 
Israel. ; 

* * * Ok “ * 


Since the. time of Abraham, the Hebrew 
people had had a unique and varied ex- 
perience. Starting from a single family 
they had become a nation. They had left 
their home in Palestine and for some gen- 
erations had lived in close contact with the 
most powerful civilization of the times, 
namely the Egyptian, their condition, 
however, being little better than that of 
slaves. Emancipated from the thralldom 
of the Egyptians by their great leader 
Moses, they had returned to the old home 
of their race, but had found the country 
occupied by alien and_ generally hostile 
people. Under the generalship of their 
famous soldier Joshua, they had under- 
taken to conquer these enemies and had 
partially succeeded in doing so. Some 
portion of the vanquished became amal- 
gamated with the Israelites, while many 
others maintained a warlike attitude, and 
often descended in raids on the intruders, 
and thus a system of petty warfare was 
established. The situation of the incom- 
ing Israelites in relation to the’ old inhabi- 
tants, was similar to that of the early set- 
tlers in America to the Indians. 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites 
had no settled government. A state of 
things resembling anarchy prevailed. 
There were no laws, no government, no 
ruler. Every now and then the uncon- 
quered Canaanites, Amalekites, etc., would 
organize a campaign against the Hebrews, 
and it was necessary to unite against 
them. So at intervals certain heroic fig- 
ures known as “Judges,” arose, who by 
their force of character, powers of leader- 
ship, and magnetic personality, became 
for the time the defenders of Israel, the 
directors of their battles and the autocrats 
of their affairs. With the death of these 
men the nation again relapsed into anar- 
chy, so to remain until another emergency 
arose. 

The period of the Judges was one of 
darkness, of bloodshed and _ savagery. 
Although the free, unfettered life may have 
given scope for original genius, and there 
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was opportunity for heroism, the people 
made no advance in civilization, and were 
at a disadvantage in regard to the sur- 
rounding nations who possessed a stable 
government. Evidently a change was 
needed, but the conservative Israelites who 
had been trained in the traditions of the 
peculiar mission of their race, opposed any 
effort which would tend to lessen the dis- 
tinction between them and others, while the 
more radical wished to copy the successful 
warlike peoples as closely as_ possible. 
Whether in the direction of stricter con- 
servatism, or more radical departure, a 
change was imperatively needed. Life and 
property were insecure; justice, except to 
the one who could exact it by his sword, 
was a dead letter, and the worship of 
Jehovah, passionately and devoutly fol- 
lowed in the days succeeding Joshua, had 
now fallen from its ancient purity and had 
become mixed with the abominations of 
Baal, Ashtaroth and other ‘base deities: 
worshiped by the neighboring heathen. 
The wise head, the courageous nature, the 
devout heart, were needed at the juncture, 
and at this time of his country’s great 
need, such an one was found in Samuel. 
* * * * * 

At the time of Samuel’s birth, Eli was 
the Judge and also the High Priest of the 
nation. Ele was now an old man and his 
sons, who acted as his deputies, were de- 
praved and had brought the office of the 
priesthood, as also the dispensing of jus- 
tice. into much contempt. The religious 
and judicial centre of the country was at 
Shiloh, for it was there that the sacred 
tent was pitched which contained the holy 
Ark, the much prized relic of the wan- 
dering in the Wilderness. The religious 
cerenionies enacted at this sacred place at- 
tracted a great number of people; a num- 
ber of buildings and dwellings had sprung 
up around it, and the place had taken on 
the semblance of a city. Deputations from 
different parts of the country came to Shi- 
loh every year at the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles, which celebrated the harvesting of 
the vintage. It was a time of merry mak- 
ing and dancing and it was usual for a 
large concourse of people to assemble. 

Among those who came to the feast 
year after year was a man of the name of 





AN EASTERN MOTHER 
From the painting by N, Siche. 
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Elkanah, who lived among the neighbor- 
ing hills of Ephraim. Contrary to the cus- 
tom of the Hebrews he was a polygamist, 
having two wives, one of whom was 
named Peninnah, and the other Hannah. 
Peninnah had a numerous family, but 
Hannah, who was much loved by her hus- 
band, was childless. This condition of 
woman is considered a disgrace in the 
East, but Elkanah to show his love to 
Hannak, on the day that he offered his 
sacrifice, gave to Peninnah and to all her 
sons and daughters, portions, but.to Han- 
nah he gave a double portion. . The child- 
less wife, however, was reviled by her 
rival, and Flannah took the situation much 
to heart. Elkanah seeing her grief asked 
tenderly, “Hannah, why weepest thou? 
Am not I better to thee than ten sons?” 
But Hannah. after the feast was over, rose 





“ THIS CH.LD WAS THE ANSWER TO HER REQUEST 


From the painting by C. Froschi 


in the bitterness of her heart and went into 


. the sacred tent to pray, while the old priest 


Eli was sitting at the entrance where was 
the Judge’s seat. It was a miscellaneous 
assemblage that gathered there, and not all 
of them were devout or even respectful in 
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the holy place. Hannah must have been 
a woman far above the average in’ exalta- 
tion of character and religious feeling, and 
her petition on this occasion is the first 
example of silent prayer that has come 
down to us. Fli, used to more boisterous 
and audible supplication, and seeing her 
lips move without being able ‘to distin- 
guish a word, supposed her to be under 
the influence of wine, and so spoke to her 
reprovingly; but Hannah replied to him in 
such a manner as to entirely convince him 
of his mistake, and perceiving his error, 
he responded solemnly, “Go in peace: and 
the God of Israel grant thy petition that 
thou hast asked of Him.” 

The frequent use of vows was a char- 
acteristic of the time, and Hannah in pray- 
ing that she might have a son, promised 
that if the request were granted, the child 
should be dedicated to God’s service and 
that no razor should come upon his head 
al! the days of his life. In other words, 
that he should be what was called a 
Nazarite, as were those who wished so 
to indicate that they lived a special and de- 
voted life. 

In the course of time Samuel the child 
was born and Hannah, during his early 
childhood, refrained from going to the 
yearly feast. But when the child was still 
young, she and her husband took him 
with them, with three bullocks, one ephah 
of meal and a bottle of wine, to Shiloh, 
sought an audience of Eli and formally 
oftered their son for the Lord’s service 
under Eli’s direction. Hannah also re- 
minded Eli of the circumstance of her 
prayer in the Tabernacle, and declared 
that this child was the answer to the re- 
quest. She then uttered a song of thanks- 
giving, the first literary composition which 
might be called a hymn, inasmuch as it is 
the first instance in which the emotion ex- 
pressed is personal instead of national, 
, like that uttered in such a song as 
Miriam’s, for instance. This hymn may 
have been enlarged and added to later, 
some of the stanzas bear traces of a later 
hand, but enough of the original remains 
to confirm our idea of Hannah as a poet- 
ess and prophetess. The poem bears a 
striking resemblance to “The Magnificat,” 
the first hymn of the Christian church, ut- 
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tered so many centuries afterwards by the 
purest, most exalted, most renowned 
mother in all history. 
% % * * * 
The child Samuel, although not of the 
priestly tribe, was accepted for the service 
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such as he retained as his badge, till the 
latest tinies of his life. He seems to have 
slept within the Holiest Place, and his 
special duty was to put out the sacred 
candlestick, and to open the doors at sun- 
rise.” * 


“a CHILDLIKE CAPACITY TO RECEIVE A DIVINE VISION” 
From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


of the Tabernacle. ‘‘The priests furnished 
bim with a sacred garment, an ephod, 
made like their own of white linen, though 
of inferior quality, and his mother every 
year, apparently at the only time of their 
meeting, gave him a little mantle reaching 
down to his feet, such as was worn only by 
high personages over the other dress, and 


Nurtured by so devout a mother and 
with the influence of the holy surround- 
ings upon him, he was obedient, pure and 
high minded. The one visit which his 
mother made him every year was no doubt 
the influence which was strongest in 
moulding his disposition in religious and 
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mystical lines. The son of Hannah was 
naturally to hecome a seer and prophet. 
Meanwhile the aged Eli was growing more 
and more incompetent to manage the af- 
fairs of the nation, and the iniquities of 
his sons were alienating the people from 
the worship of the sanctuary and breeding 
revolution. The worship of Jehovah was 
at a low ebb, and the leaders who had once 
inspired: the Hebrews with religious en- 
thusiasm and zeal, seenied to have depart- 
ed forever. 

One night before the sacred candlestick 
had burned out. the child Samuel had lain 
down to sleep near the holy ark; Eli, also, 
had lain down in his place. Suddenly 
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Samuel heard a voice calling his name. 
Thinking it could be no other than Eli 
who had called him. he replied at once: 
“Flere am I,” and ran to him, saying, 
“here am I: for thou calledst me.” But Eli 
said, “I called not; lie down again.” After 
he had lain down, again the voice came 
and with the same result. A third time 
the voice was heard, but now Eli saw that 
there was something unusual in this re- 
peated summons, and perceived that it was 
God who had called the child. He there- 
fore said to Samuel, “Go, lie down: and it 
shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt 
say, ‘Speak, Lord; for thy servant hear- 
eth.””’ The voice was still heard, “Samuel, 


“HIS MYSTICAL AND COMMANDING INFLUENCE” 


From the Drawing by Gustave Dore 
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SAMUEL OFFERED TO ELI FOR SERVICE IN THE TEMPLE 


From the Painting by J. Opie 


Samuel,” and on Samuel replying, “Speak, 
for thy servant heareth,” there is a predic- 
tion made that the iniquitous proceedings 
of Eli’s house must come to a close and 
that there is a terrible judgment impend- 
ing. Then Samuel, with marvellous wis- 
dom and restraint in so young a child, lies 
down until morning, at which time Eli 
questions him regarding the vision and 
hears with submissive silence the news of 
the impending doom of his house. 
* * * * * 

Such is the story of Samuel’s childhood 
in the scriptural book which bears his 
name. The German critics ascribe to it a 
legendary rather than an historical char- 


acter, but without in the least going into 
the questions which they so _ learnedly 
raise, niay we not ask that even if the 
letter of this tale can be impugned, is not 
the spirit of it exactly true? If we believe 
that there is “a power that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we may,” we 
may certainly believe that the Lord called 
Samuel, just as we believe that he called 
Martin Luther, Oliver Cromwell, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the respective great works 
which they performed in their mature 
years. The mind loves to dwell on the 
childhood of a great man, and to discover 
in that period indications of his eventful 
future. Surely a more beautiful story of 
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a childhood was never told than this of 
Samnel, and it is not unnatural that in the 
case of an unusually gifted and highly sen- 
sitive child, there might be a capacity to 
receive a divine vision and assimilate a 
divine thought. The times had need of 
Samuel, they were barbarous and ex- 
tremely wicked, and there was a crisis in 
the affairs of Israel only second to that 
which Moses encountered. The Mussul- 
man tradition is that the birth of Samuel 
was granted in answer to the prayers of 
the nation in its extremity at this time, 
when their sanctuary was overthrown and 
the holy ark captured by their ever press- 
ing foe, the Philistines. This, though not 
historically true, yet indicates what is cer- 
tainly so, that Samuel was the man of the 
hour. His whole history indicates the 
mystical character which attached to him 
and the commanding influence he exer- 
cised over the people. Clad in the dress 
peculiar to him, a mantle reaching to his 
feet, with his long hair, which no razor 
had ever clipped, extending to his shoul- 
ders, he must have presented an imposing 
and unforgettable figure to the mind of 
the ancient Israelites. After his death 
this was the appearance of him which was 
called up in the mind of King Saul, when 
in his dire distress he sought to call Sam- 
uel from the dead, and beholding the ma- 
jestic figure said, “I see a god ascending 
out of the earth.” 

The last of the long succession of 
Judges, he united in his own person the 
offices of Dictator, Priest and Judge. The 
people trembled at his coming and asked, 
“Comest thou peaceably?” They thought 
he had special access to the Divine pres- 
ence and besought him not to cease to “cry 
to the Lord for us.” At a feast or a solemn 
occasion, they would not eat until he came, 
“hecause he doth bless the sacrifice; and 
afterwards they eat that be bidden.” The 
earliest of the sacred line of Hebrew 
prophets, it is in his time that we first 
hear of the “Schools of the Prophets;” and 
it was his commanding influence that at- 
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tracted to these assemblages the best 
thovght and aspirations of the nation. 
“Samuel stood appointed over them,” and 
the mighty poets and prophets of Hebrew 
history were an outcome of the institution 
then established. Dean Stanley remarks 
that this is the first direct mention of reg- 
ular societies formed for the purpose of 
education and instruction, really the fore- 
runner of the modern college. “Long be- 
fore Plato had gathered his disciples 
round him in the olive grove, or Zeno in 
the portico, these institutions had sprung 
up under Samuel in Judea.” 
* * * * * 

The pre-eminence of our hero, however, 
is in the stand he took as regards the 
change of the nation’s policy. He inau- 
gurated no new system of faith, but was 
rather anxious to be a conservator of the 
old. Protesting at first against the es- 
tablishment of the Monarchy, he ended by 
appointing, organizing and directing it. 
He was wise enough to see that a new con- 
dition of things was needed, broad enough 
to adapt himself to the needs, and liberal 
enough to lend his influence towards put- 
ting the new government on a solid foun- 
dation. His fame is eclipsed by the bril- 
liant achievements of David whom he 
anointed King, but that famous reign 
would have been impossible without the 
previous work and guidance of Samuel. 
Samuel is the type of a pure, unselfish, in- 
corruptible patriot and statesman. He 
could stand at the end of his Judgeship and 
ask, ‘From whom have I taken a bribe?” 
There have not been many with so pure a 
record in the history of any country, but 
it is the possession of men like him who 
make a country’s greatness. And we who 
have received so rich a_ heritage of 
thought, so great a wealth of literature and 
such mighty ethical impulse from the won- 
derful people to which he belonged, may 
well own our debt to him who at so criti- 
cal a juncture directed the policy, set the 
example, and was the arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the Hebrew nation. 
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ENERAL Pemberton, like other 
CG: generals North and South during 

the War, was unfortunate in that he 
was a iavorite of an administration, being 
so over-rated by President Davis that even 
good service fell short of what had been 
expected of him. Born at Philadeiphia 
Aug. 10, 1814, and the great grandson of 
Israel. Pemberton, styled “King of the 
Quakers,” in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. THe was appointed to a cadetship at 
West Point by President Jackson himself, 
graduating with honor, and being assigned 
to the 4th Regiment of Artillery in 1837. 
He served in the Seminole war, was aide 
to General Worth at Monterey and Resaca 
in the war with Mexico in 1848, and on his 
return married a Miss Thompson of Nor- 
foik Va., and settled down to the usual 
routine of American army life. In 1861 
he was stationed at Fort Ridgely on the 
Minnesota frontier, and ordered to Wash- 
ington. On his arrival there, in spite of 
the remonstrance of his comrades and 
even of General Scott, who is said 
to have’ used every endeavor to re- 
tain him in the service, he resigned and 
at once received a lieutenant -colonel’s 
commission in the Virginia: state troops. 
In this capacity he developed great ability 
in the organization of both: the artillery 
and cavalry service, was rapidly promoted, 
and made a major-general Feb. 13, 1862. 
At the request and on the special recom- 
mendation of General Lee, he succeeded 
him at Charleston, where, as will be seen, 
he did good service. There’ is no doubt, 
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GENERAL PEMBERTON’S REGIME 


however, that his northern birth and the 
favor shown him by President Davis, 
gave additioual virulence to the unfor- 
tunate rivalries and cabals which exist- 
ed among the military leaders at 
Charleston. The victorious raid of the 
Merrimac and her consorts, and the 
drawn battle between that vessel and the 
Monitor was reported at Charleston while 
he was acting in General Lee’s place, and 
the city went wild with triumph. All were 
hopeful that by still greater victories she 
would drive off or destroy the blockaders 
and the invading fleets of Goldsborough 
and Dupont; but the days went by and our 
hopes vanished. 

On March 14 Burnside had occupied 
Newberne, N. C.; on the 20th Washing- 
ton; on the 23d Morehead, and on the 25th 
Beaufort. It seemed as if Wilmington 
must certainly fall in due course, and every 
man that could be spared was sent to Gen- 
eral Whiting’s assistance or held ready 
for instant movement. Burnside, however, 
had enough to do to secure and hold his 
conquests, and to besiege in due form Fort 
Macon, near Beaufort, North Carolina. 


THE FALL OF PULASKI. 

Brigadier - General Gillmore, under 
Major General D. M. Hunter, who had 
succeeded T. W. Sherman at Port. Royal, 
was already preparing on Tybee Island the 
siege and mortar batteries, which were to 
make a new record in the history of siege 
operations. The necessity of attempting to 
aid the garrison of Pulaski was of course 
acknowledged, but neither General Pem- 














BOMBARDMENT OF FORT PULASKI 


berton or Governor Brown of Georgia did 
much to annoy the besiegers or aid the 
garrison. 

Only a few days before the opening of 
the bombardment a part of the garrison 
finished their term of service, and utterly 
reiused to serve longer, or to re-enlist, and 
left the fort. So general was this feeling 
among the Georgian forces that Governor 
Brown openly told those stationed at Sa- 
vannah, on April 9, that if they did not 
re-volunteer within a week he would re- 
place them by new state troops. This 
threat had little effect, and Pemberton at 
about the same date declared that within 
three months he did not believe there would 
remain 3,000 troops in the state service. 

On April 10, 1862, General Lee wired to 
Pemberton: “Beauregard is pressed for 
troops. Send, if possible, Donelson’s bri- 
gade of two regiments to Corinth. If Mis- 
sissippi Valley is lost, the Atlantic States 
will be ruined.” 

This demand was promptly answered by 
General Pemberton, who, indeed, through- 
out his entire service seemed to be in high 
favor with the government at Richmond, 
and rather distrusted by the people of his 
own military district. He answered from 
Pocotaligo, where it must be remembered 
he had held his headquarters, because there 
was every reason to believe that an attack 
on the Charleston & Savannah railway 
would be made to prevent the massing of 
Carolinian troops near Fort Pulaski. 

“Your telegram received. I consider it 
an order. Donelson’s brigade, two Ten- 
nessee regiments, aggregating 1,572 men, 
will move to Corinth as soon as transpor- 
tation can be got ready. The enemy opened 
fire at 8 o’clock this morning from his land 
batteries on Fort Pulaski. Firing contin- 
uous. Georgia state troops being fast dis- 
charged.” 
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In addition to these Tennessee troops 
Governor. Pickens despatched Manigault’s 
and Marshall’s regiments from Charleston, 
thus depleting Pemberton’s forces by 
nearly three thousand men. General Pem- 
berton under these circumstances felt com- 
pelled to leave Pulaski to its own resources, 
and arranged with General Ripley of the 
Charleston district for mutual support in 
case of the expected attack. 

Fort Pulaski was breached, and its ram- 
parts laid open to assault, by the fire of 
modern rifled cannon, such as had never 
before been used in important siege op- 
erations. The crushing fire which reduced 
this supposedly almost impregnable fort, 
and that which, on April 25, in only ten 
hours’ bombardment forced the surrender 
of Fort Macon, near Beaufort, N. C., 
greatly depressed popular feeling and act- 
ually led Pemberton to anticipate the aban- 
donment of all the outlying defenses of 
both Savannah and Charleston. 


THREATENED AT MANY POINTS 
During Pembertcn’s stay at Pocotaligo 
no determined attack was made upon 
Charleston, although the apprehension of 
such a movement was never absent from 


our minds. The Federal general supposed 
our forces to be much larger than they 


actually were, and the authorities at Wash- 





A SKIRMISH AMONG THE ISLANDS 


ington would not materially re-enforce 
General Hunter until late in the winter of 
1862-1863. We, on the other hand, over- 
rated the enemy’s force, and tried to hold 
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against him many places which were of no 
strategic value, and so easily swept by the 
fire of the gunboats that every life lost in 
defending them was uselessly sacrificed. 
Major-General Hunter, with Gilmore, 
Beuhann, Stevens, Wright and other Fed- 
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connoissance in force on Seabrook Island 
April 14, which brought the Federal forag- 
ers near to Church Flats station on the 
Charleston & Savannah railroad, about 
fifteen miles from Charleston. On the 
16th General Quincy A. Gilmore sent 





GENERAL PEMBERTON FORTIFIES JAMES ISLAND 


eral subordinates, never lost sight of the 
possibility of cutting the Charleston & 
Savannah railroad, which, running largely 
through inimense swamps and low mea- 
dows, skirts as closely as possible the Sea 
Island districts of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Incessantly their steam launches, 
whale-boats and light draught gunboats, 
reconnoitred the river and islets and 
cleared them from: obstructions, 
their scouts and engineers inspected every 
islet and point which might be a source of 
danger or advantage in the future. Some- 
times they came in force with gunboats 
and armed transports, to land infantry and 
artillery, and push back vidette and outly- 
ing squadron and picket guard, until a 
general’ engagement seemed imminent. 
Then ovr scattered regiments and artil- 
lery companies would be hastily concen- 
trated at the threaterfed point, only to find 
that the raid was over, without material 
loss or gain to either side. Such was a re- 


while © 


Lieutenant Wilson of his engineer corps 
to Whitmarsh Island on the Georgia line, 
with a small detachment of the 8th Michi- 
gan and two guns. These had a sharp 
skirmish with Colonel Douglass of ‘the 
13th Georgia. Both parties, of course, 
claimed the advantage, the Federal loss 
being reported at 45 killed and wound- 
ed. and the Confederate at 19. 

We, of course, were fully satisfied, if we 
kept our communications intact and our 
narrowed lines oi defense unbroken; and 
we made the most of the oft recurring 
deeds of individual daring and bravery 
displayed by our scouts, who, trusting to 
their lifelong knowledge of the islands 
and smaller water-courses, hung close to 
thie enemy’s lines, and reported his every 
movenient. In the earlier days of the war 
this service was especially dangerous, and 
needlessly merciless in its character. Too 
many videttes and pickets were sacrificed 
on both sides, and more than once in the 
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raids made to recover stock and slaves, the 
latter were mistaken for troops and fired 
upon with fatal results. These things. of 
course, insured retaliation, until both par- 
ties realized that purposely slaying a sin- 
gie sentinel or individual of a large organ- 
ized force is little better than murder, and 
generally disastrous to the cause of the 
aggressor. We learned, as the months 
wore on, that it was not worth while to 
waste men in protecting every sand dune, 
islet, and swamp, albeit considered ‘‘sa- 
cred soil,” and, what is more, realized 
that the great game of war is played best 
by those who. with untiring persistence, 
bring the heaviest forces and best matured 
plans to the final struggle for the great 
centres of the enemy’s strength. 

General Lee and the war department at 
Richmond had already been convinced 
that the confederacy could not hope to 
hold its long coast line against the fleets 
of the United ‘States. It was an open 
secret to many of: us- in the suminer of 
1862 that Charleston could not be strongly 
held, if a large army should cut the rail- 
roads and invert it on the west. 

As long as the line of earthworks ‘flank- 
ing the harbor defenses, with Moultrie, 
Sumter, and other forts, would be held, 
but the possibility of being obliged to give 
up Charleston and even Savannah was an 
ever present contingency in 1862. 

The Mississippi valley and those of the 
great affluents, with the northern bound- 
ary line of the confederacy, were, in 1861 
and 1862, to be defended at all costs, and 
to this end Norfolk, Newberne, Beaufort, 
Port Royal, Fernandina, Pensacola, and 


even New Orleans, were to a great extent _ 


purposely sacrificed, and sacrificed in vain. 
It was only after the loss of the Mississippi 
valley that Wilmington, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and Mobile, were so stoutly and 
skillfully defended that their sieges have 
become epochs in military history. 


CONSCRIPTION AND MARTIAL LAW. , 


The steady drain of men from the At- 
lantic States to Virginia and the Valley of 
the Mississippi; the constant friction be- 
tween the Confederate and state authori- 
ties in their attempts to raise and equip 
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troops; the difficulty of securing voluntary 
recruits in Georgia, and the recognition 
of the utter necessity of a more effective 
system, had convinced the Confederate 
Congress of the immediate need of a rigid 
conscription law governing the whole 
male population between the ages of eigh- 
teen. and thirty-five. That this action, 
coming from the general government. 
would be poorly executed by the state au- 
thorities, was also quite evident. 

On April 19, Mr. Thomas S. Metcalf of 
Augusta, Ga., wrote to General Pember- 
ton enclosing a letter to President Davis 
from Robert H. May, mayor of that city, 
and others, asking in effect that Augusta 
should be placed under. martial law. 
General Pemberton ‘for several weeks 
tried hard to induce President Davis to 
place the principal cities of Georgia-under 
martial law, but -as the mayor.and alder- 
men. of ‘Savannah and many citizens de- 
clared 2gainst it, the president would not 
consent. ; 

On April 20, 1862, General Lee again 
demanded more men to protect Rich- 
mond, then threatened by.an advance from 
the Rappahannock, and President Davis 
strongly addressed Governor Pickens. 
Brigadier-General Maxcy Gregg, with the 
12th, 13th and 14th South Carolina 
Volunteers, were at once withdrawn and 
sent to Richmond, leaving the Second. 
or Charleston, Military district with only 
7,200 men, present and absent at date of 
April 22. 

On April 27, General Pemberton estab- 
lished his headquarters at Charleston, and 
General Roswell S. Ripley had already 
asked General Lee to transfer him to 
Richmond for service in Virginia. Gen- 
eral Pemberton said, on receiving Gen- 
eral Lee’s letter: “I do not think General 
Ripley can be spared at this time. His 
knowledge of everything connected with 
Charleston and its defenses is of great 
value. I know of no one now in the de- 
partment who can replace him.” 


MARTIAL LAW PROCLAIMED. 


On April 29, Pemberton sent the follow- 
ing dispatch to Adjutant-General Cooper 
at Richmond: 





ROBERT SMALLS, CAPTOR OF THE CONFEDERATE STEAMER “ PLANTER ”’ 
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“Upon the application of the local com- 
mander, Brigadier-General Ripley, and by 
the consent of the governor and executive 
council, I request that martial law may be 
proclaimed from the Santee River to the 
South Edisto, inclusive.” 

The next day President Davis thus ad- 
dressed Governor Pickens at Columbia: 
“T defer to your opinion of the necessity 
of martial law as proposed, and will act in 
conjunction with you. In anticipation of 
orders by mail, a telegram will be sent to 
General Pemberton to sustain the declara- 
tion, if made by you.” 

President Davis issued his proclamation 
at Richmond, on May 1, suspending all 
civil jurisdiction (with the exception of 
probate business and the assessment and 
collection of taxes) through all that great 
section lying between the Santee and 
South Edisto Rivers, and Governor Pick- 
ens also made proclamation thereof on the 
same date, which appeared in a general 
order promulgated by General Pemberton 
May 5th, 1862. 

On May 8 Maj.-Gen. Pemberton tried 
to secure a like control of the city of Sa- 
vannah, wiring General Lee at Richmond 
as follows: “The mayor and aldermen of 
Savannah do not wish martial law pro- 
claimed. I think it should be.” A dis- 
patch of the same date to Governor 
Brown ran as follows: “I am asked from 
Richmond whether the authorities wish 
martial law proclaimed in Savannah. I 
desire it. Answer.” 

To General Lee, on May 9, Pemberton 
telegraphed: “Governor Brown (of Geor- 
gia) says: ‘I have no objections to martial 
law at Savannah if the people desire it. 
You have, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent, full power in the premises.” I think 
it necessary that it should be. 

“J.-C. Pemberton. 


“Major-General Commanding.” 


In this attempt to control Savannah by 
martial law President Davis would not 
support Pemberton, and although, under 
the circumstances, General Pemberton 
could hardly be blamed for attempting to 
strengthen his position as general com- 
manding, the results were not satisfactory 
even in South Carolina, where many of the 
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’ leading men of the state had been willing 


to try the experiment. The territory cov- 
ered greatly exceeded the limits actually 
requiring such severe control, and even in 
Charleston the state judiciary and police 
were unnecessarily deprived of their pow- 
ers. As a result of conditions arising 
therefrom, from the dissensions and intri- 
gues of the officers at Sumter and else- 
where, the envy and covert .aspersions of 
Genera] Ripley, who was about the first 
of June ordered to Richmond, and a gen- 
eral belief that he would not defend Char- 
leston to the last extremity, combined to 
make General Pemberton very unpopular 
in South Carolina. How far he was mis- 
judged it is impossible to say, but the al- 
most unbounded confidence and favor of 
President Davis failed to overcome the 
distrust and dislike which eventually 
brought about his removal. 


THE INTELLIGENT CONTRABAND. 


I have said but little about the negroes, 
whose servitude in this struggle had been 
the teterrima causa belli, the primary -root 
of ali our fierce dissensions. After; the 
capture of the Port Royal forts and the 
total and partial occupation of many is- 
lands, the slaves naturally began to seek 
the- Federal ships and camps, or were, in 
some cases, seized and put to work to save 
the cotton and other valuable crops desert- 
ed by their owners, and also to build en- 
trenchments. During General Sherman's 
stay in Carolina little was done to encour- 
age the blacks to hope for freedom, and 
still less to empower them to fight for it, 
but under General Hunter a.very decided 
policy was initiated. The following “gen- 
eral order” put a very difficult. problem 
before the Southern military commanders 
of this district. It ran as follows: 


General Orders No. 7. 
Hdars. Department of the South, 
Fort Pulaski, 
Cockspur Island, April 13, 1862. 

Al! persons of color, lately held to in- 
voluntary service by enemies of the 
United States in Fort Pulaski and on 
Cockspur Island, Georgia, are hereby con- 
fiscated and declared free, in conformity 
with law, and shall hereafter receive the 
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fruits of their own labor. Such of said 
persons of color as are able-bodied, and 
may be required, shall be employed in the 
quartermaster’s department, at the rates 
heretofore established by Brig.-Gen. T. 
W. Sherman. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter. 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Later on, General Hunter, having de- 
clared martial law in force in Georgia and 
South Carolina, also declared the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in those states, but 
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mounting a long 32-pounder forward and 
a 24-pounder howitzer aft. She was com- 
manded by Capt. C. J. Relyea of Charles- 
ton. Samuel H. Smith, an experienced 
pilot was mate, and Zerich Pitcher was en- 
gineer. All the rest of the crew were col- 
ored, Robert Smalls, also a pilot, being 
the most intelligent and enterprising of 
them all. John Smalls, his brother, was 
assistant engineer, and six hands, with the 
two named, and the three white officers, 
were the working and fighting crew of the 





was not sustained by the Federal govern- 
ment. The news of these proclamations 
naturally excited intense feeling among 
the people of these states, and a corre- 
sponding satisfaction among the slaves, 
many of whom escaped from points far in- 
land to the Federal outposts and blockad- 
ing gunboats. : 


ROBERT SMALLS AND THE “ PLANTER” 


Among the armed steamers plying in 
the harbor and among the adjacent islands 
in’ Charleston harbor was the high-pres- 
sure side-wheel steamer “Planter,” meas- 
uring about 140x50 feet on deck, drawing 
five feet when loaded, heavily sheathed 
and protected against light artillery, and 
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vessel. On the night of May 12, 186z, 
the “Planter” was tied up at the Southern 
Wharf, Charleston, with her fires banked, 
and a freightage of heavy artillery and 
gun carriages for Fort Ripley and Fort 
Sumter. The captain, mate and engineer 
went ashore, with directions to Smalls to 
be ready for the next morning’s trip. At 
about 8 o’clock P. M. a party of women 
and children went on board, and one of 
the negro crew of the Steamer Etowah 
appears to have also joined them without 
exciting any suspicion on the part of a 
guard on the wharf. Steam was got up 
soon after midnight, and at 3 to 3.30 A. 
M., May 13th, the lines were cast off, and 
the “Planter” moved slowly out and along 
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the wharves, blowing her whistle, as if 
signaling her officers to come on board. 
She then proceeded leisurely down the 
harbor, passing Fort Sumter at 4.15, giv- 
ing the usual signal whistles as she passed. 
IZer passage was reported by the sentinel 
to the corporal of the guard, who in turn 
reported to the officer of the day; but as 
it was a usual occurrence for the guard- 
boat to pass at about that hour, no inter- 
ference was dreamed of. All the lower 
batteries were passed in safety, and, flying 
a flag of truce, the little steamer made her 
way to the gunboat “Augusta,” and was 
sent south to Hilton Head, where she ar- 
rived safely with her crew and the families 
of the two Smalls, and her cargo of ord- 
nance, viz., one 7-inch banded rifle, one 8- 
inch columbiad, one 8-inch- howitzer, one 
long 32-pounder, one carriage for a 10-inch 
columbiad, and 200 rounds of cannon cart- 
ridges, with the ammunition chests for her. 
guns. 
such a bold yet simple plan of escape, ori- 
ginating as it did among slaves supposed 
to be perfectly reliable, and not at all dis- 
affected, inspired. great excitement in 
Charleston, became the subject of sharp 
investigation on the. part of General Rip- 
ley and his subordinates, and greatly in- 
creased ‘the difficulty of procuring” slave» 
labor at any point contiguots to the. Fed- 
eral forces. 

I understand that the captors of the 





The loss of this vessel through” 
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“Planter” were fairly treated in the divis- 
ion of prize money, and know that the 
boat was repaired and received a heavier 
armament, and, under the skilled pilotage 
of her old crew, became one of the most 
efficient of those light-draught steamers 
which continually raided the network. of 
rivers, lagoons and inlets along the coast 
of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Robert Smalls aided greatly in the enlist- 
ment and organization of the negro regi- 
ments. which in 1862 and 1863 became an 
important resource to the Federal armies 
operating in the lowlands and malarious 
islands of that coast. In after years he be- 
came a power in the politics of South 
Carolina, «and later represented the“ state 
at Washington in the lower housé,.. He 
was. a very. prommient figure in the Repub- 
licah Convention at Chicago*in, 1888, and 
is,. I understand, still living of -a small 
plantation ‘on Helena, Edisto, or® somie pone, 
of the Sea Islands in that vicinity. 
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A PANIC AT ‘SAVANNAH 


The “astounding - efficiency of-Gilmore’s 


‘ batteries, as shown in the’ sudden destruc- 


tion ofthe. walls of Fort.,Pulaski, and the 
activity: of the’numerous ‘detachments sent 
out ainong thé’ neighboring islands, carised 
“exodus through and from 


thing more general than that at Charles- 
ton after the fall of Port Royal. Those 
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who witnessed the sight will never forget 
it, although at the time it had its ludicrous 
as well as its more painful and tragical 


features. Of most of those who thus 
sought safety in the inland counties, little 
can be said, except that prudence should 
long before have impelled them to remove 
with their property to safer localities, 
where they could have a reasonable chance 
of raising a crop, or of making a living 
otherwise. A few, of course, showed the 
white feather, and made themselves ridi- 
culous in the eyes of those who had pre- 
viously listened to their gasconades and 
lip-loyalty. 

Even these, however, were often more 
harshly judged than they deserved, for 
they had trusted in defenses, which had 
hitherto been considered almost impreg- 
nabie, only to find that the power of mod- 
ern rifled artillery had made a new record 
in the art and practice of war. , On the 
other hand, there were very many, even 
helpless old men, and delicate women, 
who would not desert their native cities, 
even when they believed that the Federals 
were at the very gates. 

Among those who remained longest 


were a number of Union men, some of 
whom were known, and most of whom 
were suspected, but who carriéd on their 
business or profession as long as possible. 
Most prominent of thése in Charleston 
was James F. Pettigrew, tall, keen-eyed, 
long-haired, a leader of the bar in his day, 
and one of the principal vestry men of 
St. Michael’s Church. 

Men still tell of his caustic sayings, 
when, just after the passage of the ordi- 
nance of secession at Columbia, a country- 
man inquired of him the way to the luna- 
tic asylum. : 

“Lunatic asylum?” he repeated in utter 
scorn, “Junatic asylum? My God! Look 
around. you. They’re all lunatics. All 
South Carolina is a lunatic asylum.” 
When the litany. was changed to include a 
prayer for “the president of the Confed- 
erate States of America,” he did not hesi- 
tate to oppose the innovation, and on the 
Sabbath appointed for its introduction, at- 
tended church at St. Michael’s as usual. 
He joined devoutly in the responses, until 
the obnoxious sentence was reached, and 
waited until the petition was fairly rend- 
ered. Then the fearless, grand old fellow 
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rose up in his pew, put on his hat, and 
marched out, never to return. 

Scarcely less loyai, although more in- 
genious and tactful, was his daughter, who 
had married a Mr. King. Attractive in 
mind and body, she moved in the best so- 
ciety and had a local reputation as a wit 
and poetess. The younger Barnwell and 
Mayor Alfred Rhett, were not only noted 
“fire eaters,” but like the ferocious dandies 
of the French revolution, were noted for 
their extravagance and fastidiousness in 
dress. 

Of course, both father and daughter 
made enemies, but no one feared that they 
would act as spies, or give aid or comfort 


THE YANKEE VOLUNTEER 


to the enemy. Indeed, when it is recalled 
that South Carolina was the birthplace of 
Secession, and Charleston the very hotbed 
of revoit against the Federal government; 
and one remembers the constant dangers 
and alarms of the war; the numerous and 
destructive conflagrations attributed by 
many to Federal emissaries, or disaffected 
slaves; the disquieting desertions of trust- 
ed servants, alien and Northern born em- 
ployees and soldiers,.even from Fort Sum- 
ter itself; it reflects credit upon the people 
of Charleston, that so little which was 
cruel or even ungenerous, occurred during 
her long siege, or during the constant suc- 
cession of dangers that befell her. 





THE YANKEE VOLUNTEER 


We got him from the custom house, we drew him from the bank, 
We hauled him off the motor car a-turning of his crank, 

We knew him tending looms and things where cotton yarn is spun 
And the next we heard about him he had got himself a gun. 

At the chuckle of the lever with his cheek against the butt 

We had him shooting mighty straight, a-plunking foreign scutt. 
He stood right with the reg’lars from the Philippines to here, 

For there ain’t no Reuben whiskers on the Yankee volunteer. 


You'll likely find him slow of speech, not easy to get mad, 
But when you rise his dander he’s the worst you ever had; 
He sorter likes to get his sleep knee deep in mud and rain, 
So that’s the way he took it in this cruel war with Spain. 
He'll live on commissary wind till nations go to smash, 
And when his lunch is over save the fragments up for hash. 
Maybe some foreign critics found such actions rather queer, 
But there ain’t no winged insects on the Yankee volunteer. 


At the chuckle of the lever with the sun as hot as Hell 

We had him pumping forty-fives and pumping mighty well. 
The reg’lars winked one eye and said: “He’s getting into gear, 
And there ain’t no fungus growing on the Yankee volunteer.” 


We knew we had him plenty, but talk about a jam, 

You’d ought to seen him rush the rink to fight for Uncle Sam. 
“We've got to lick some dagos and we kinder need a crowd, 
“Speak up,” says Bill McKinley; and he spoke, almighty loud. 
To the chuckle of the lever where the mausers squeal and zip 
He wandered over Cuba with the Don right on his hip. 

“He’s a looloo,” says the reg’lars, “He’s a hunkey dorey dear.” 
Oh, there ain’t no Reuben whiskers on the Yankee volunteer. 


Winthrop Packard. 











ISS Celia Wilder did not stop at the 
M public library, as her custom was, 
on her way up the hill; yet she had 
intended to stop. Though it was the day 
before Christmas and Miss Celia was load- 
ed with bundles she still had enough loose 
silver left in her pocket to pay her passage 
in the electric car that creaked and whirred 
up the hill-past her—a red blurr in the win- 
ter dusk—crammed like a beehive. How- 
ever, she would not ride, she would walk 
and go into the library for “The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard,” to be finished and left 
there for her to-day by Mrs. Rollins. 
Indeed, she did walk as far as the library 
and paused outside the door. The library 
is a thin, high brick building, with an un- 
happy accident of a tower on one side, but 
Miss Celia admired it because her father 
had given it to the town. She looked now 
with a sentiment approaching to fondness 
on the great oaken doors and the little 
shops which flared in front. One shop was 
a milliner’s and the other a confectioner’s, 
and in the latter window was a glitter of 
iced cakes and sugar forms, all under the 
eye of a Santa Claus uprearing a Christmas 
tree. 
Had there not been this window Miss 
Celia would have gone in for her book; 
because but for this window a little girl of 


three, in the daintiest furred long coat, 
with a mop of spun-gold rings tumbled 
over the gray fur and blue cloth, would 
not have stopped to admire its splendors, 
and the patient Swede girl with her would 
not have coaxed her in vain. 

Miss Celia looked at the child with a 
friendly smile. Spinster as she is, who has 
passed more than one birthday in the for- 
ties, there is no living woman with a 
warmer heart for children. Besides had 
she not her own little boy waiting for her 
at home? Poor Eliza’s child left to her 
with Eliza’s diamonds and a pretty legacy, 
five years ago. 

Eliza was the beauty of the Wilder fam- 
ily, Celia’s own sister. She had been mar- 
ried in Washington—when General Wilder 
was in Congress—to a rich New Yorker 
with weak lungs, who could not live at 
home. There Eliza held court for more 
than ten years, not forgetful of her sister, 
who visited her regularly every winter. 
Then came a last sad winter. Eliza and 
her husband died within four months of 
each other, and the poor little rich boy 
was left to his aunt. It was six years ago. 
Rex was only a baby; and the wrench and 
shock had somehow been outlived, for “the 
strong years conquer us,” but Celia’s faith- 
ful heart often ached yet. She had taken 
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the pretty, delicate little creature and 
reared him.with much love and some tears 
lest she should miss the best course for the 
boy. If only her father had lived! Celia 
believed her father the noblest of men 
and a great statesman. She had been his 
friend, his confidant, his private secretary, 
and his never faltering worshiper. For his 
sake, she who had been a handsome girl 
and was a distinguished looking woman, 
had never married, in spite of many lovers. 

After his death she lived alone in the old 


house that her father had left her, and» 


dined with the family portraits until Rex 
came. 
Remembering Rex now, she _ smiled 


again on the little girl, saying in her gen- * 


tle, high-bred voice: 

“Do you want 
dearie?” 

“IT want to go in and talk to Santa 
Claus,” said the little lady very compos- 
edlv. “My mamma did talk to Santa 
Claus one day in a store.” 

“Sie must go home,” the maid inter- 
posed, “we must take car, Mrs. Brace, Sie 
not like it.” 

Miss Wilder’s face changed at the name; 
her hand dropped off the little shoulder. 
She said coldly that a car was coming and 
without making any further remark, turned 
and went up the hill, too absorbed in some 
sudden thought to remember her book, or 
even to notice Mrs. Rollins, who had come 
up puffing a little with “The Crime of Syl- 
vestre Bonnard.” 

Mrs. Rollins was a little, plump, white 
woman, with pretty toilets and a lisp. She 
appeared a soft, timid, and possibly silly 
dove; but she was sufficiently acute. The 
Rev. Thaddeus Graves Rollins, her hus- 
band, was rector of the parish to which 
Miss Wilder liberally subscribed. She went 
every Sunday, twice a day to church, she 
attended the week day services in Lent; 
but she did not belong to the church. 
Why? That was what Mrs. Rollins was 
telling Mrs. Dubarry, the librarian, while 
Miss Celia tramped more and more swiftly 
up the hill. 

“She hurried off so quick that I couldn’t 
make her hear,” said Mrs. Rollins between 
pants, loosening her seal-skin. 

“Why, I saw her talking to Mrs. Brace’s 


something 


in here, « 
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little girl only a minute ago,” said Mrs. 
Dubarry, a stranger in the place; a reserved 
dark woman who had known enough hard- 
ship and turmoil to be thankful for this 
quiet harbor. 

“Ah, that was it, Betty” (Mrs. Dubarry 
was an old friend of the rector’s wife). I do 
believe she didn’t know and then somebody 
told her.” 

“Know what, Janet?” 

“Know -her own niece. 
Miss Wilder’s niece.” 

“Why.‘sHouldn’t she know her?” 

. “Wellyit is a longish*story, and the plac- 
card says, ‘Do not talk,’ you know.” 

“Oh, ‘certainly, perhaps we would better 
not,” said Mrs. Dubarry timidly, with a 
thought for the Board of Trustees and the 
mites at home, and how much the salary 
meant to her. 

“There’s nobody here,” said Mrs. Rol- 
lins, who stood in less awe of the Trustees, 
knowing them better. “I think here is 
about the only place that isn’t crowded. 
Well, you might as well know, Betty, be-- 
cause otherwise, Miss Celia being here so 
much and all, you might put your foot in 
it with a stray question. It is this way. 
You know Miss Celia’s father was General 
Wilder. He had a regiment in the war and 
was breveted General, and was our mem- 
ber of Congress until he died;-would have 
been our Senator if he had lived. Miss 
Celia thought him the greatest man on 
earth. Well, General Wilder had two 
wives. It is to be supposed that he got 
along comfortably with the first one 
(Celia’s mother). She died when Celia was 
fifteen, and he married again, which, I have 
been told, Celia took very hard. Whether 
it was her stepmother’s fault or her’s they 
were not happy. The stepmother was a 
handsome creature, very gay and fond of 
admiration. The husband was absorbed in 
politics; he was used to his daughter’s sym- 
pathy and to being considered a demigod. 
His wife didn’t bow down and worship 
him as he was accustomed to be treated: 
she was waiting to be worshiped herself. 
The result was they quarrelled. There was 
one child, a girl. She was ten years old 
and Celia about twenty-eight when the 
crash came, and the pair separated—exact- 
ly why nobody knows, but there was plenty 


That child is 
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“*} WANT. TO GO IN AND TALK TO SANTA CLAUS, SAID THE LITTLE LADY 
VERY COMPOSEDLY ”’ 


» Drawn by Albert F. Schmitt 


of gossip. The little. girl went with her 
mother, and from that day to this Celia has 
never tad a word to say to her sister.” 
“But don’t you think that hard?” said 
Mrs. Dubarry. 
urally would cling to its mother.” 


“Oh, that wasn’t the whole story. As- 
the child grew: up her father wanted to-see - 


her, and she sided with her mother and 
wouldn’t see him, and it was very horrid 


“You know the child nat- . 
- that she could not help considering money 


indeed. They do say that he sent for her 
when he was dying and she wouldn’t come. 
I don’t know.” 

“Did he leave her any property?” said 
Mrs. Dubarry, who, poor soul, was so poor 


any more than she could help breathing. 
“Yes, that was the odd part of it. He 

left her almost as much as he left Celia.” 
“And she is rich?” 





“HE’S TIPPED THE ICE-CREAM ALL OVER HIMSELF, MA’AM’’ SAYS TEENA 
Drawn by Albert F. Schmitt 
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“Why, I suppose Celia must have two 
hundred thousand.” 

“What became of the mother?” 

“She went to Europe.” 

“And the daughter?” 

“She married, too, and has come here to 
live. You know her; it is Mrs. Brace.” 

“And that was her daughter?” 

“Yes, her only child. It does seem a 
wicked thing for two sisters to be living 
within a stone’s throw of each other and 
never speaking.” 

“And if they meet, what do they do?” 

“Nothing; pass each other like strangers. 
Once they were together at a church so- 
ciable, and some one tried to introduce 
them.” 

“Mercy! What did they do?” 

“Miss Celia drew herself up and said: 
‘I must decline to know Mrs. Brace’—like 
that, and turned on her heel, while Mrs. 
Brace went all sorts of colors. I was told 
that she was willing to be introduced, but 
Celia is obstinate. You've heard about her 
wanting to join the church—no, of course 
you haven’t . Well, she did, and came to 
Tad about it, and he told her that she must 
first become reconciled to her sister.” 

“Was she willing?” 

“No; she wouldn’t join the church. I 
was afraid she would go to the cathedral, 
or even to some other denomination. I 
wanted Tad to be a little kind to her; but 
you know what he is about—what he calls 
matters of principle. No; he wouldn’t 
yield a jot—quoted things out of the Bible. 
Well, he was right; but I can’t look at 
things quite so independently. And she 
gives $300 a year. But she made no differ- 
ence at all; went to church and subscribed 
just the same. Why, Betty it is half-past 
five—time for us both to go.” 

Long before they went Miss Celia had 
climbed the little space between the library 
building and her house. The house was a 
large square house, the roof of which for 
an apex had a cupola. In front of the 
house was a wide veranda, and it was set 
far back in a deep lawn and old-fashioned 
garden, where the chrysanthemums were 
only a little done blooming. By now the 
lone hill before her, the short hill behind 
her straightened into a business street, were 
pricked out in yellow and white sparks of 


light. The great electric tower had a 
white blaze with radiating bristles, like a 
weird porcupine. The snow was crisp un- 
der her tread. Just as she came opposite 
the church the chimes broke forth, 

Sweet and keen the notes pealed through 
the air: 


God bless you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Savior 
Was born on Christmas day. 


Years and years ago, when the sister 
whom she had taught herself to hate, was a 
little, innocent baby no bigger than her 
own little girl, Celia had sung that carol 
to her, and‘told her about Santa Claus. 
Yes, she had taken her into a shop once to 
see a great figure. Likely enough it was 
to that story the child alluded. 

“To think of her coming here to live 
just when I was getting settled and com- 
fortable,” thought Celia bitterly, and mak- 
ing no account of Mr. Brace’s business. 

She recalled with a sick heart all the 
miserable times under her father’s roof; a 
thousand petty squabbles, the venomous 
fashion in which her stepmother poisoned 
the child’s heart against her, the neglect 
of the house and her own pitiful efforts to 
keep the surface smooth, so that her father 
might not be worried; her father’s ghastly 
face, the agony of the end; the dragging, 
degrading torment of it all. 

“She is her mother’s own daughter, and 
I never will forgive her!” she vowed. She 
vowed it all the more earnestly that she 
felt herself shaken by the sight of the little 
face, so like the little face that she once 
had loved. 

It was relief to reach her own gate, her 
own door. She went in. The fire was 
blazing in the open fireplace; the old-fash- 
ioned red plush and damask of the chairs; 
the pretty furnishings, the etchings on the 
walls and the Detaille that poor Eliza left 
her, how friendly and bright they looked 
coming out of the dark chill! 

Reggy, and Maddox, his nurse, had their 
heads close together over a table and a 
sheet of paper. Maddox folded the paper 
just as Miss Wilder entered. 

“And it must be put up the chimney, 
Maddox,” says Master Reggy, very earn- 
estly. “You might address it to Santa 
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Claus, care of the chimney, you know.” 

Maddox, in the most matter-of-fact way, 
would have thrown the note in the fire, but 
Celia arrested her. 

“T’ll put it up the chimney for you, dear,” 
said she. 

She was glad to get off her street dress. 
She always dressed for her late dinner. 
Like the dinner, the soft black silks that 
she wore were a relic of the old Washing- 
ton state. 

When she came down she sat in the 
great carved arm-chair and let Reggy 
crumple her pretty dark hair and pull her 
little ears (a funny caress of him) at his 
lordship’s pleasure. Half-dreamily she en- 
joyed his affection and the music of his 
small, rippling voice. 

Suddenly, without warning: ‘Aunty, 
Maddox says I can’t never have a little sis- 
ter,” said Reggy; “can’t I?” 

“Why, no, Reggy’—rather startled—“I 
suppose not.” Then she sighed and 
stroked his brown curls. ‘You know you 
have two little sisters in heaven.” 

Master Reggy squirmed and kicked the 
chair, as he exploded: “I don’t care for 
them! they ain’t no company for me; I 
want a little sister that can play ball and 
*lectric cars with me, like Gracie Brace!” 

“Gracie Brace!” cried his aunt, almost 
pushing him from her, “when did you ever 
see Gracie Brace?” 

“Why, I’ve seen her lots and lots of 
times—anyway four times; and I’ve played 
in her yard.” 

Miss Celia gasped. She did not answer 
Rex. She could not. This must be 
stopped; but over the best way to stop it 
she must needs meditate. So silent, and 
knitting her long slim fingers, Celia 
frowned at the fire. 

Rex went on with his thoughts. “Aunty, 
can’t Santa Claus give me a sister for 
Christmas. I’d rather have a sister than a 
donkey.” 

“No, Rex dear; neither Santa Claus nor 
any one can give you a sister.” 

Rex looked at her. He had never known 
his aunt to deceive him. His little lip 
twitched, the tears gathered in his wide 
brown eyes. In a childish gust of passion 
like a flash he tore the crumpled little note 
that he had given his aunt and that she was 
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still holding, out of her fingers and aimed 
it at the fire, crying: ‘Then I don’t care 
anything about Santa, nor Christmas 
neither, and I won’t give him this note!” 

Celia captured the note—it had only 
reached the tiles of the hearth—and slid it 
into her pocket. Then she clasped the lit- 
tle quivering, angry boy creature and whis- 
pered: ‘Hush, dearie, it isn’t Santa Claus’ 
fault. Nobody can give you a little sister.” 

“Can’t nobody?” said Rex solemnly. 

“Nobody, dearie.” 

“But God can, can’t he?” 

It was one of those logical avalanches 
that children are always pulling down on 
our heads. Miss Celia crawled out with 
the usual craven evasion: “Reggy, it 
would be a miracle, and there are no mir- 
acles nowadays.” 

“What’s a miracle?’—busy with his 
aunt’s ear and twisting it till it hurt her— 
“and why can’t they have ’em nowadays?” 

More craven evasion from Miss Celia. 
“Reggy, dear, you are too little to under- 
stand; when you get older I will tell you.” 

“Tell it to me so I can understand, like 
you did "bout the ’lectric cars.” 

“IT can’t,” said Miss Celia, truthfully. 
But he was so woeful in his disappointment 
and perplexity that she did not abandon the 
subject, like a wise woman, but parleyed 
with him and tangled herself up in explana- 
tions and futile consolations, to the effect 
that little sisters did not come grown up 
and able to play; but, at first, were un- 
pleasant red babies who could do nothing 
but cry. 

Rex brought the consolation up with a 
round turn, exclaiming: “No, aunty, that 
isn’t always so. Willy Durham has got a 
little new sister; he has only had her a 
month; his mamma got her in Chicago, at 
Field’s, I guess, ’cause I heard her tell you 
yesterday: ‘You can get everything at 
Field’s now,’ and she’s four years old, and 
rides on a tricycle.” 

“But, my dear, she is a little adopted sis- 
ter.” 

“Oh!” Reggy had a way of letting out a 
single, abrupt, bitten off “Oh!” when his 
mind was working; it was like a puff of 
steam from an engine, sure to have results, 
soon. Presently he spoke again, very 
slowly. “Aunty. I ’spose ’dopted sisters 
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are the big ones. I’d rather have a ’dopted 
sister, I think. Do you have to buy 
*dopted sisters at Field’s?” 

Rashly Miss Celia answered that you 
could take any little girl that you liked 
whose parents or guardians would let you 
have her. 

Reggy said “Oh!” and said not another 
word on the subject. But when he came to 
his prayers at night (such a quiet, good 
little boy as he was all through dinner and 
the evening!) he added an original post- 
script: ‘Please God give Reggy a little 
’dopted sister, that can ride on a donkey!” 

Miss Celia made no comment. It was 
one of the times when she felt how hard it 
was to decide on the right course for a 
boy. 

Downstairs she took out Reggy’s note 
to Santa Clause. On a very smudgy and 
crumpled sheet of paper was written: 


Dear Santa Claus: I want a little sister 
and a donkey and a little cart, and a type- 
writer like Maddox’s niece plays on at the 
office. My aunty wants a good little boy, 
maybe I will do. Henry Feretzle wants a 
fur cape to keep him warm when he drives 
aunty. Teena wants an easier place where 
they have dinner in the middle of the day, 
but I guess she was mad when she said that 
so you don’t need to mind, but she truly 
wants a photograph album. Mrs. Feretzle 
wants a tea-kettle, the cover has come off 
of hers and she don’t know any English 
so she can’t buy one down town, but you 
can talk Swedish, can’t you? And I want 
a little sister most of all. Maddox wants 
a good little boy, too, like aunty. Lizzie, 
our second girl, that never saw Santa 
Claus, wants a new cap and an umbrella, 
and please don’t forget I want a little sis- 
ter. Maddox writes this, but I write my 
name myself. (Below in Reggy’s cramped 
little hand was: I love you Santy Clos.) 

REccy. 


“Poor little pet lamb!” said Miss Wilder 
tenderly, “I hope he will forget about the 
sister and be content with the donkey and 
the typewriter his uncle has sent him. Now 
the other things—I believe I have every- 
thing except the teapot. How like Mad- 
dox to never say a word for herself. I 
hope she'll like her dress.” Thus thinking, 
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she called Maddox to consult with her 
about the tea-kettle. 

Generally, Maddox (from long and care- 
ful “knowing her place”) looked no more 
expressive than the wooden woman who 
comes out to announce pleasant weather in 
some toy barometers, but to-night there 
was a dab of red on each cheek and a queer, 
flickering brightness in her pale eyes. 

“Miss Celia, I was coming to tell you,” 
she began in her ordinary voice, but her 
hands were plucking at her apron, “there 
is some—news!” 

“News!” repeated Miss Celia, while her 
heart went seeking timorously for possible 
loss or sorrow; for this is the cruel ghost 
of affliction that we shall ever afterward be 
afraid. 

“I have been doing what ’tis like you 
wont approve, Miss Celia,” Maddox con- 
tinued, stolidly. “I know Mrs. Brace’s 
nurse girl. I knew her before she went to 
Mrs. Brace, she being Mrs. Feretzle’s sis- 
ter, and so she sometimes comes here of 
an evening. And she was here this even- 
ing. And I let her talk about her mis- 
tress.” 

“That was wrong, Maddox,” said Miss 
Celia, with dry lips. 

“Yes, ma’am, but the subject came up 
unbeknownst to me. She says Mrs. Brace 
is a very kind lady.” 

Miss Celia only lifted her hand. 

“That ain’t it, Miss Celia. Mrs. Brace 
is in mourning now and—it’s for her moth- 
er, Miss Celia.” 

Dead! A wicked woman Celia believed 
her; but her sins were gone to that solemn 
audit where the cleanest of souls must need 
mercy. 

“God forgive her!” said Celia. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Maddox, in all sin- 
cerity. “She died very suddenly, in Paris, 
a month ago come to-morrow. You know 
she was married again, Miss Celia, to a 
French gentleman; so they buried her 
there, and sent all her papers and things to 
Mrs. Brace, and Elna says there is some- 
thing in these papers about you, and she 
thinks Mrs. Brace wants to make friends—” 

The red crept into Celia’s cheek; she 
drew up her slim figure haughtily. You 
see it is an easy thing to forgive the dead— 
the living are another matter. 
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“I wish Mrs. Brace no harm,” said Celia, 
in a clear tone, “but our paths lie apart. 
She chose it when she would not come to 
our father on his death-bed. But that is 
not why I sent for you, Maddox.” 

Maddox told Teena she felt herself “fair 
snapped in two.” 

“Dunno as I blame her,” said Teena. 
“It’s seven years since the old General 
died. I was second girl then, and I know 
for a fact how Miss Celia persuaded him to 
alter his will and leave money to Miss 
Grace—that’s what she was then. Well, I 
don’t guess she could a’ been more’n 17 
then. And I remember how, after they 
had sent the telegrams they waited and 
waited; and the General made Miss Celia 
get out the papers and find out about 
trains. It was only from Chicago, for they 
were there then. And he’d keep asking 
the time, saying, ‘Do you think she’ll come 
this time, daughter?’ He did it till the 
hour before he died, for Miss Celia never 
showed him the telegram she got.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Maddox, who 
had heard the story plenty of times before. 
But it was the first time for Lizzie, the 
other auditor, who was curious. “Didn’t 
Miss Celia ever show the telegram?” said 
she. 

“No, but I know. I knew the telegraph 
man, and he told me. It said, ‘I cannot 
come,’ and not another word.” 

“So he died,” said Lizzie in an awe- 
struck voice, “and without seeing her? 
Goodness me!” 

“Yes; but the last words he said before 
he fell asleep, and he never rightly did 
wake up from that sleep, was to give little 
Gracie his love. He was sorter wander- 
ing then and kept thinking she was just 
a little thing.” 

“And did Miss Celia give her his love?” 

“You better believe she didn’t,” said 
Teena energetically; “nor me neither if I’d 
been in her place. And I don’t blame her 
if she never speaks a mortal word to her.” 

“But she was so young,” urged the more 
merciful Maddox; “and you and I know, 
Teena, that young girls is awful fools.” 

So the philosophers in the kitchen dis- 
cussed her tragedy while alone, over the 
gray ashes of the fire, Miss Celia watched 
all night through with her memories. 
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She went back step by step through the 
quarrels. Did they look so unpardonable 
now that the slight creature that had 
caused them was past all mischief-making 
in her grave? 

Vain, selfish, ignorant, playing with a 
grave man’s honor as if it were tinself, tak- 
ing to hysterics and her bed whenever her 
husband refused her anything, flying into 
tropical rages and equally tropical re- 
morses, frantically jealous of little Grace’s 
affection for her sister, and utterly reckless 
in her wiles to win the child, yet generous, 
devoted to Grace, a creature without con- 
science, surely, but not without a heart. 
“T never liked her—I could not like her 
anywhere,” said Celia honestly, “but I 
might have been kinder to her.” 

And even the end did not seem so incon- 
ceivably black as before. What could this 
brilliant little creole, who never could keep 
the principles of the two parties distinct, 
know about public honesty or public hon- 
or? She took the tremendous bribe of- 
fered her quite complacently until she per- 
ceived her husband’s horror. And he—he 
extricated his wife at the expense of his 
own stainless reputation. He saved her— 
and never forgave her. 

Neither had Celia forgiven her until now. 
But Grace—Grace was different. If she 
was her mother’s daughter, so, too, was 
she her father’s, with his very eyes and 
smiles, his very courage Celia knew well 
(for do you suppose she had not listened 
eagerly to the talk about her sister?—lis- 
tened, looking the other way and not seem- 
ing to hear), his honor and his pride. 

The chimes were ringing again: 

Star of wonder, star of might, 
Star of glorious beauty bright, 
Westwart leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light. 

Miss Celia knelt down, sobbing: “I 
can’t feel it is right to forgive her. I can’t! 
I can’t!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Reggy’s donkey and cart were waiting 
for him in the morning; so was his minia- 
ture type-writer, as well as a gaudy com- 
pany of books and toys; and, in the first 
rapture of his riches, he seemed to have 
forgotten any other desire. 
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It is true there was one dampening mo- 
ment when he stood searching every cor- 
ner of the room, in a single, blank, solemn 
glance. But it was only a moment; he said 
not a word; and then he was off for his 
donkey, howling and skipping with joy. 

Miss Celia (who looked pale, though 
smiling), went away to church, quite re- 
lieved about him. Privately, I think Miss 
Celia would have given a pretty penny to 
the poor box could she thus have pur- 
chased leave to stay at home. She dreaded 
the leisure to think, the music with its 
memories, the softening influences of the 
season. Miss Celia did not want to be 
softened, she wanted to be hardened. But 
there would be the talk if such a regular 
attendant stayed away, and there were the 
Rollinses invited to dinner. Miss Celia 
donned her black velvet gown and fastened 
her laces with her diamond brooch and put 
a large white silk handkerchief over them 
under her pelisse, and Maddox tied her 
bonnet-strings and gave her a new pair of 
gloves out of the sachet; and she went to 
church. 

How much or how little the service and 
the sermon did for Miss Celia’s soul, I can- 
not say; but I know that. she fixed her 
mind sternly on certain worldly subjects 
(for instance, Reggy’s Kindergarten) and 
heard as little as Dr. Rollins’ melodious 
and magnetic voice would let her about 
“the greatest of these.” 

The Rollinses were late in joining her in 
the vestibule; the reason for which in- 
stantly appeared, in spite of Mrs. Rollins’ 
warning elbow. 

“You must excuse us, Miss Wilder,” said 
the rector, “the fact is Mrs. Dubarry was 
just telling us Mrs. Brace’s little girl has 
been kidnapped—’ Here, aware of the 
elbow, he turned his mild, inquiring coun- 
tenance on his wife. 

She certainly was not so conscientious 
as he, for she asked him if he was not on 
her skirt, which he was nowhere near, and 
then took the kidnapping business out of 
his hands. 

“If she has any heart at all,” thought 
Mrs, Rollins, “she’ll want to hear about 
a kidnapped child! “Yes, Miss Wilder 
(aloud), isn’t it awful! It is the most mys- 
terious thing, too. Her father was walk- 
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ing up and down the hill with her—just 
to let her try her new tricycle—and almost 
opposite their own drive, you know how 
the hills slope up on that side the street, 
and how far back the house is, so you can 
see it from the sidewalk—well, do you 
know? the little thing wanted to run 
home, a minute, to get something or other 
to show a playmate that she saw; my dear, 
she ran up that asphalt drive, with her fa- 
ther watching her, and into the shadow of 
the stone porch—you know how dark it is 
with those heavy pillars and the arch and 
all; she ran there—and that was the last 
seen of her!” 

“I don’t understand,” said Miss Celia; 
“shan’t we walk on?” 

They walked on, Dr. Rollins, in his turn 
explaining. 

“Mr. Brace, of course, thought the child 
was safe. In the house they supposed she 
was with him. He met—well, Miss Wilder 
it was I whom he met, and we chatted to- 
gether pleasantly. He is a very cultivated, 
noble young fellow, Mr. Brace,” (Dr. Rol- 
lins could not resist the opportunity), “and 
not a bit spoiled by his money; I like to 
talk to him. After he left me he returned 
to the house, and then, for the first time, 
discovered that the child was missing. No 
one had seen her since she left with her 
father. There was instant search and in- 
quiry. Nothing was found. Only as near- 


. ly as they could calculate at the time of 


Gracie’s disappearance, a veiled woman in 
a long cloak was hanging about the yard.” 

“I don’t believe she took the child,” said 
Mrs. Rollins; “people don’t rig themselves 
up in striking clothes when they are going 
to kidnap babies.” 

Miss Celia asked no questions, but in- 
wardly she was in a flame. Had it been 
any other woman in the town she would 
have sent Feretzle with proffers of sym- 
pathy and aid; now she was silent; she let 
the talk flow over her as a rock does not 
resist high tide. 

At dinner the very servants were agi- 
tated. She could catch whispers in the 
butler’s pantry. Elna, the Swedish nurse- 
maid, had stopped at the kitchen in passing, 
to tell her story of grief and frantic search. 
The police were scouring the town and the 
two towns across the river. Every house 
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in the neighborhood had been visited, ev- 
ery foot of the Braces’ house and stable 
searched. While they sat at table, with the 
flowers and light, they could hear the crier 
shouting a description of the lost child, 
and presently they saw a boy run by over 
the snow, with his arms heaped with post- 
ers. 

Dr. Rollins said: “That is the boy from 
the printing-office with the offer of the 
reward. Five hundred dollars offered. 
They will be pasted all over the city be- 
fore nightfall.” He had just returned from 
searching, having parted from the ladies 
at Miss Celia’s gate. He was agitated and 
could talk of nothing else. Both the Rol- 
lins boys had remained to help, though 
what they could do was vague enough. 

Even Henry Feretzle had gone; having 
presented himself to his mistress and asked 
to go with Elna “to look.” 

All the time they could see people pass- 
ing, women as well as men, talking eager- 
ly. The suspicious woman had been ar- 
rested, protesting that she was only a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army, and showing 
some lurid tracts in evidence; but she had 
been taken to jail, where at last accounts 
she was exhorting the prisoners. 

Miss Celia wished that Dr. Rollins would 
not describe the tearless anguish of the 
mother, “Who thinks of every one,” he 
said, with moist eyes, ran after the nurse- 


girl with a shawl, made her husband take - 


a cup of coffee—and all the time keeps her 
senses in the midst of the confusion.” 
Celia felt her heart contract. She re- 
membered her father in emergencies—so 
he used to act—this was his true daughter. 
Insensibly she felt her stony control giv- 
ing way under the tide of sympathy. She 
asked questions: “Who was the playmate 
that Grace thought she saw?” “Couldn’t 
they discover something from him?” 
“TI believe there is a chance there,’ 
Mrs. Rollins. 
Where is he?” 
Now Reggy had behaved very queerly. 
He had been keen to sit at the table with 
his aunty up to that very day, yet imme- 
diately before dinner he had sidled ur to 
whisper that he didn’t want to go to che 
table; he wanted to stay out with his don- 
key. He so carefully avoided giving his 
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“Wouldn’t Reggy know? 
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aunt a rear view of his small person that 
she suspected some grievous mishap to his 
best clothes—suspicions that grazed cer- 
tainty during dinner when she heard 
Teena’s voice uplifted wrathfully through 
the slide. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he has sat down 
in the pudding,” thought Miss Celia. 

Never was such a tumultuous dinner 
known in that well-ordered household; the 
immaculate Maddox forgetting her cap; 
Lizzie trying to pour champagne out of a 
corked bottle, sounds of wreck and crash 
twice emerging from the kitchen. 

Ordinarily Miss Celia’s decorous soul 
would have writhed at such service; now 
she hardly noticed it. Her whole being 
was shaken by distracting emotions—pity, 
anxiety, clinging resentment, long, silent 
instincts of kinship, and strong and strong- 
er all the time a frightened tenderness for 
the little helpless innocent child, her very 
own little niece. Perhaps this minute she 
was shivering in some ghastly hovel! 

Something rose in her throat to choke 
her; she could not eat; the wine that she 
drank feverishly might have been water. 

When Mrs. Rollins proposed question- 
ing Reggy it was as if the strained cords 
snapped; neither pride nor anger could 
hold her heart in chain leash any longer. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rollins,” she said, lifting her 
head with a look on her faded and delicate 
features strangely like the expression of 
the painted General near her, “let us have 
Reggy in. Please call him, Maddox. And 
then— I know our friends will excuse it— 
will you put on your things and be ready to 
go to Mrs. Brace’s?” The Rollinses would 
not exchange glances, but Mrs. Rollins felt 
pale with excitement, and the rector cleared 
his throat. 

The pause (while they waited for Reggy’s 
appearance) was something painful. 

Miss Celia kept her composure like a 
soldier. “I suppose Reggy is out with his 
donkey,” said she, in precisely her usual 
voice, Only it was pitched a key lower and 
had the effect in its distinct enunciation of 
being heard; “he is bewitched with the 
beast; I can’t keep him away from the 
stable.” 

“But isn’t it cold there?” said Mrs. Rol- 
lins, furtively glancing at the darkening 
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street and thinking how cold it was for a 
little child. 

She hardly heard Miss Celia’s answer 
that the stable was heated. Miss Celia, 
herself, stumbled, stopped — “Maddox, 
where is Master Reggy?” 

Maddox had entered alone. “If you 
please, Miss Celia,” answered she with her 
English solemnity, “Master Reggy ain’t 
fit to come in here, he is that messed up 
from spilling the ice-cream on him.” 

“Never mind, fetch him in—you will 
kindly excuse accidents;” with her inex- 
tinguishable politeness, “tell Teena—” 

A clamor outside, beginning with a plain 
bellow of rage from Master Reggy and 
dwindling into furious whispers, caught the 
words off her lips. 

“Excuse me,” said Miss Celia. She rose 
and went to the door; no farther, because 
in the hall Teena was dimly visible pulling 
Reggy by the arm, Reggy, meanwhile 
making splendid play with his legs, whim- 
pering and defying in a breath: “I haven’t 
got to mind you! I won’t mind you! I 
never will run and tell the butcher man to 
stop for you again if you don’t let me go! 
Please let me go—please—please! I’ll be 
good—I’ll be—” 

“If you don’t quit crying and kicking,” 
says the relentless Teena, “they'll hear you 
in the dining-room and know you’re a 
naughty boy.” 

“Teena, what is the matter?” says Miss 
Celia. “Reggy what have you been doing 
to yourself?” 

She may well ask—no wonder Reggy 
shrinks from society and the dining-room 
gas-light—the beautiful blue velvet front 
of him is besmeared with cream only par- 
tially removed by the dish-cloth. 

“He’s tipped the ice-cream over on him- 
self from greediness, ma’am,” says Teena 
severely, while the wretched Reggy hangs 
his head; “yes, Reggy, you know it. This 
here’s the fourth time you’ve come in for 
things to eat. A whole plate of grapes, and 
the ginger and prunes and three saucers of 
ice-cream, I saw with my own eyes, and 
turkey and salad, and two of them paper 
cases with oysters! If Mrs. Feretzle wants 
to give a party when she knows the fam- 
ily’s in affliction she ought to get her own 
victuals with her own money, I say! Yes, 
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ma’am; he pulled the ice-cream over him, 
he did!” 

“They weren’t for Mrs. Feretzle,” sobs 
Reggy. 

“Who is it for, then?” says Miss Celia. 

Reggy hangs his head in her gown; the 
answer comes in sobs—“It—it’s for—my— 
little ’dopted sister!” 

Four women at once cried or screamed 
or groaned at him, Mrs. Rollins, Lizzie, 
Teena and Maddox (by this time all in the 
hall), and the one man said: “Boy! what 
do you mean?” But one woman caught 
the little fellow in her arms, a woman 
white as the spilled cream, saying very gen- 
tly: “Reggy, never mind, dear, where is 
your little adopted sister?” 

“She’s over to Mrs. Feretzle’s now,” said 
Reggy, “’cause she got to crying for her 
mamma. But she’s been all the morning 
in the stable with me and the donkey, and 
then I tooked her to Mrs. Feretzle’s—and 
—and it was her dinner I was getting 
ready. But she feels bad and says she 
wants to go home; but maybe if I get her 
the typewriter she’ll stay.” 

“And what is your sister’s name, Reg- 
gy?” said Miss Celia. 

“Why, Gracie Brace. of course,” said the 
young pirate. “Santa Claus wouldn’t give 
me any ’dopted sister, so I tooked her.” 

Not then, but afterward, they learned all 
about it—how Gracie had seen Reggy and 
run around the house to him, and been 
lured away to be his little sister and see 
his donkey. The cart was it waiting, and 
he hid her under the robes and drove home 
unobserved. 

Home they played in the stable, where 
there was no one but the horses to see 
them, and finally he carried her to Mrs. 
Feretzle, who was happily ignorant of all 
the commotion, having been out in the 
street when Elna and her husband started. 
She accepted her without question as a lit- 
tle visitor of Reggy’s. 

It was Reggy’s simple theory that after a 
long time (and it seemed to him ages since 
they first visited the donkey) he might dis- 
play his captive and coax his aunt to keep 
her. All this story came later. Then, 
there was only one impulse among the 
women which caught them up like a cy- 
clone and swept them through the hall, 
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over the lawn to the little cottage back of 
the stable. 

Oh the sweet small face at the lighted 
window; with the homesick tears on the 
roseleaf cheeks; and oh, the sweet, small 
voice exclaiming “Mamma will tum pretty 
soon! Papa will tum pretty soon!” 

“I think half the witnesses were crying. 
They fell back and let Miss Celia take her. 
Thus Miss Celia met her niece again, but 
this time she lifted her in her arms and 
kissed her and sobbed inarticulate tender- 
nesses in her ear. 

“I suppose some one ought to telephone 
to her mother,” suggested Dr. Rollins, in 
a meek voice. 

“Yes,” said Miss Celia. And still hold- 
ing the child in her arms, she walked 
across the dark lawn back to the house and 
through the hall. 

Gracie’s mother was not long without 
her little girl. In an incredibly short time 
the door-bell rang and Maddox ushered in 
a rather short, stoutish young man, with 
an ugly, clever, attractive face and a tall, 
beautiful young woman, both of whom, for 
a little while, saw nothing in the hall but 
one tiny shape. 

It was the father who spoke first. “And 
it is you whom we have to thank?” he said, 
holding out his hand to Miss Celia. 

Mrs. Rollins caught her breath and 
gripped a fold of the doctor’s long, clerical 
coat very hard; but, after all, there was 
nothing of a scene. Miss Celia took the 
proffered hand, saying: “No, it is I whom 
you must forgive, for the little lad is the 
kidnapper.” 

The real scene, if there was any scene, 
happened after the Rollinses were gone— 
and you may be sure Mrs. Rollins had the 
tact not to stay long. 

The sisters, Gracie Brace and the erring 
Reginald (whom they treated rather as if 
he had conferred a favor on them—so 
shamelessly. Teena thinks, does justice 
slip sometimes!) were all in the dining- 
room. 

Miss Celia had insisted on the young 
people, who had eaten nothing all that 
frightful day, having an impromptu meal. 
Afterward Brace had tried to help the in- 
evitable constraint by a few common- 
places. 
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“And these portraits?” said he. “I rec- 
ognize General Wilder.” 

His wife’s face made him pause; she had 
risen and gone up to the canvas and was 
standing before it. The tears slowly gath- 
ered in her eyes. 

“Celia,” said Mr. Brace in a different 
tone, “there is one thing it is better to say. 
You do not understand that your sister has 
learned to love her father. Why, the poor 
child has hunted up every scrap about him; 
she has read all his speeches. Ever since 
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Celia pushed her chair back, standing be- 
fore his, white and trembling, taller than 
he. 

“No, Clarence,” said his wife. 

“Yes, Iam going to tell, Grace,” said he 
firmly, “Celia, Grace knew nothing about 
her father’s sickness when she sent that 
telegram. Mme. de Ravillac persuaded her 
that her father wanted to get her into his 
power and had sent an invitation (she did 
not show the telegram) to her to come. 
They were to leave Chicago for New York 
and Europe the next day. At that time 
Grace believed all she was told about Gen- 
eral Wilder.” 

“But my letter to her giving her my fa- 
ther’s last message?” said Miss Celia. She 
put both hands on the chair to steady her- 
self. Mrs. Brace hid her face and sobbed. 

My wife found that letter among her 
mother’s papers,” said Clarence Brace, 
gravely. 

There was silence. The children looked 
on with awed, wondering eyes. 

Then, “She is dead,” said Celia. “God 
forgive her!” and in a bitter-sweet, strange 
moment she felt her sister’s tears and kisses 
on her cheek. 

Through walls and windows came the 
sharp clang of a bell and a hoarse shout, 
“Lost, December twenty-fifth—” 

“Why, if they aren’t crying, Gracie, 
still!” exclaimed Mrs. Brace, to whom it 
seemed quite miraculous that since her 
baby was safely found the whole town 
should not know it. “Do stop them, 
Clare.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Celia, smiling through 
her tears, “You could have them cry, in- 
stead, ‘Lost, December twenty-fifth, a fam- 
ily feud!’ ” 








THE MANIA FOR BUBBLE SPECULATION 
BY CHARLES W. HALL 


FEW great epochs of speculation run 
mad, and of millions invested by de- 
luded peoples, stand out in bold relief 

from the tablets of history. The tulip 
mania in staid old Hoiland, when over a 
thousand dollars was readily paid for a 
single rare bulb; the Mississippi scheme of 
John Law in 1717, when the whole French 
people from the prince regent to the hum- 
ble tradesman schemed and struggled to 
purchase bonds at eight times their face 
value; the “British South Sea bubble” pro- 
jected by Paterson in the same year, which 
in three months carried bonds subscribed for 
at £60 sterling to £600; the Panama canal 
scandal which bowed De Lessep’s ven- 
erable head in the dust, and sent into an 
ignoble obscurity the greatest engineer of 
the century; the wild speculations which 
left Grant while bankrupt and dying, noth- 
ing but honor and the herculean task of 
earning by the pen the solace of honest 
atonement for his misplaced confidence; 
these and thousands of minor instances, 
local, national, and more or less world-wide 
in their evil results, have been powerless 
to warn men of the traps laid for their feet, 
‘and the disappointment and ruin which at- 
tend blind speculation. 


INVESTORS TAKE BIG CHANCES. 


To-day the great Leiter wheat corner, 
so lately collapsed sweeping away not only 
the fortunes of its projector, but millions 
invested by humbler speculators; the mul- 
tiplied and gigantic projects of Hooley, 
the English purchaser of aristocratic figure- 
heads, and titled stool pigeons; the Jer- 
negan $10,000,000 scheme for extracting 
billions of gold and silver from “the all- 
encircling seas;” that still living and ven- 
erable leech, the Keely motor mystery, 
with thousands of life insurance, building 
and loan, mining, manufacturing, real es- 
tate, and like fake speculations, are or have 
been quietly absorbing the savings of de- 
luded investors, or ending their devastating 


career, in a brief eruption of awakened 
public indignation. 

It should be needless to warn the aver- 
age reader, that it is far safer to play poker 
or faro, with a fairly “straight” gambler, 
than it is to take stock in most of the com- 
panies which seek popular subscriptions. 
The straight, strong, desirable investments 
are generally controlled by a few long 
headed and wealthy men, who want all 
the stock, and will not suffer any one man 
to retain a controlling interest. 

In most cases where popular subscrip- 
tions to a large amount are solicited, the 
original projector, and his very respectable 
associates, stand to risk little and gain 
enormously, and should the project de- 
velop a certainty of immense returns, it 
is almost always in their power to “freeze 
out” the smaller stockholders, and to buy 
their stock at less than they paid for it. It 
is essentially a game of “Heads I win; 
tails you lose” for the purchaser of a few 
shares of stock, in a highly capitalized 
stock company, and yet it is not only be- 
cause men are desirous of gain, easily ce- 
ceived, and unmindful of past warnings 
and even personal experiences, that so 
many are led into disastrous investments, 
in specious and fraudulent schemes to se- 
cure sudden wealth. It is safe to say that a 
very large number; in fact the greater pro- 
portion invest their savings, and not in- 
frequently their all, in the same spirit in 
which the miner climbs the Chilcoot Pass; 
the soldier of fortune charges the blazing 
batteries; the mariner seeks plague in- 
fected ports; and men of scores of callings 
face death and danger daily for daily food 
and the chance of better fortunes. The 
man who invests a part of his capital 
weighs the risk as in any other investment, 
for he knows that in almost any other 
business he can no longer expect normal, 
natural conditions, and what gamblers call 
“a square deal.” The small investor 
throws his money into the scale of for- 
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tune, as he would place it on the turn of a 
card, or the fall of the dice; and would of- 
ten wager his life with it, if human courage 
and strenuous desire could avail to secure 
success or pay the forfeit of utter extinc- 
tion. 


MONOPO LIES BEGET WILD SPECULATION. 


What are a few hundred dollars in com- 
parison with the chance of securing thou- 
sands, and with them release from the 
dreary routine and insignificance of pres- 
ent conditions? Who would not risk every- 
thing, nay life itself, to be known and re- 
spected among men, and able to give com- 
fort and happiness to those he loves? A 
hundred perils surround us in our daily 
life and labor; why given an apparently 
reasonable chance of great profit, should 
we not risk our paltry savings? 

Such is the reasoning of most investors, 
for faith in man is by no means so im- 
plicit or so important a factor as is gen- 
erally supposed. Every wheat grower de- 
sired Leiter’s success, not only because he 
wanted more money for his grain, but be- 
cause he saw in it the possible subversion 
of that great milling and elevator trust, 
which for years past has levied unjust trib- 
ute on the grain growers of half a score of 
states; and to-day these farmers see in the 
fall of Leiter the triumph and recuperation 
of a monopoly, which will pay the farmers 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and the 
Dakotas at least $10,000,000 less for the 
coming crop than they would receive with 
an open market and adequate competition. 
Leiter alone could never have advanced 
prices to the point reached, and it is cer- 
tain that a host of farmers bought on his 
side of the great wheat corner, and grimly 
rejoiced in the partial discomfiture of their 
whilom spoliators. 


A SLENDER BASIS OF SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. 


The Jernegan scheme for extracting gold 
and silver from sea water is founded on 
generally acknowledged and _ scientific 
truths. More than fifty years ago, Prof. 
Pepper of the Royal Polytechnic Institute 
of London, demonstrated that the brass or 
copper sheathing of ships assimilated or 
collected silver from sea water, and some- 
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times became sufficiently rich, to allow of 
remunerative separation. Later experi- 
ments demonstrated the presence of gold, 
and in Norway and elsewhere attempts 
were made to secure practical and remuner- 
ative separation. It is by no means im- 
probable that this will eventually be 
brought about, to a greater or less extent. 
That fraudulent means were used to se- 
cure the confidence of prominent men; 
and that their confidence was abused in 
securing that of smaller investors goes 
without saying; but it is inevitable that the 
present conditions affecting legitimate 
business must favor gambling and fraud, 
disguised under the mask of apparently 
legitimate investment and speculation. 


THE PARALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE. 


The small retailer and tradesman are fast 
following the path to final extinction, 
which the dodo, the great auk and the In- 
dian have trodden before them; and the 
smaller operators in wholesale and manu- 
facturing lines are not far behind these; 
while the young man, and those still in 
the prime of life in all callings and pro- 
fessions, see the ways to success and a 
laudable ambition growing narrower and 
more obstructed with each succeeding year. 

It must also be remembered that the 
average purchasing ability of the people, 
among whom such conditions exist, must 
steadily and rapidly decline, making it more 
difficult than ever to safely exploit a bona 
fide and really valuable project. The in- 
ception, growth and decline of the bicycle 
business is a case in point, and a host of 
other manufactured articles have in like 
manner promised enormous _ results, 
gained universal popularity, paid wonder- 
ful profits for a season, and finally proved 
the ruin of nine-tenths of the concerns en- 
gaged in their manufacture. 


MONOPOLY DECREASES PURCHASING POWER 


Hooley’s English companies were by no 
means all or nearly all fraudulent, but they 
failed to maintain their early promise of 
steadily increasing activity and profit. 

An unusually large number of persons of 
elevated social position have been accused 
of selling their supposed honor, influence 
and prestige to these companies, and it is 
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probably true. There are very few corpor- 
ations, which seek the confidence and 
patronage of the public, which do not be- 
gin by buying the cooperation of one or 
more prominent men, either by payments 
or gifts of cash or stock for their supposed 
active cooperation and public endorse- 
ment. 

Very many American companies have 
eaten up in salaries and expenses the earn- 
ings of a host of poor stockholders; while 
their presidents and directors have known 
that honor and honesty demanded prompt 
and economical liquidation. The loss of 
prestige and popularity as well as of pres- 
ent gain, gives new strength to the natural 
hope of experiencing more favorable condi- 
tions, and often mistaken but honorable 
men are landed thereby in the Serbonian 
bog of disgrace, public odium, and financial 
ruin. : 

In the Hooley operations, however, the 
nobility of England seem to have come 
high, and to have been in some cases ut- 
terly regardless of their vaunted motto 
“noblesse oblige.’ Deep and bitter is their 
humiliation, and it is safe to say that for a 
decade at least, few English nobles will 
lend or sell their names to the projector of 
corporations, unless satisfied that they are 
worthy of the public confidence. But the 
struggle of mankind for individual wealth 
and power, and the especially narrow mar- 
gin of safety and profit in modern business 
will continue to favor and popularize all 
schemes which promise a_ reasonable 
chance for immediate fortunes. 


MAN VS. CORPORATION TRUSTS. 


The cure for corporate frauds, and over- 
capitalized projects, lies in the legal super- 
vision and restriction of all franchises. The 
individual citizen is held strictly to full re- 
sponsibility for all his debts, wrongful ac- 
tions and crimes; and popular opinion rig- 
idly exacts of him a moral and social 
responsibility. Disease cripples his activi- 
ties and death ends them, and the law steps 
in to settle his estate and oversee his final 
accounting with the living. The corpora- 
tion of to-day, with but few exceptions, 
competes with individuals, untrammelled 
by full responsibility, whether legal, social, 
moral or religious, and under its egis thou- 
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sands of men who are as individuals re- 
spected and worthy members of society, be- 
come particeps criminis, in many things 
selfish, cruel and of evil report. The legis- 
lature has long since deputed to a bureau 
the power of creating corporations, and it 
is high time that the state should take pre- 
cautions against the abuse of such fran- 
chises, a stricter accountability for wasteful 
expenditure, and severer punishment for 
premeditated frauds, and continued decep- 
tion of the individual stockholder and 
creditor. 

But above all it behooves the true Ameri- 
can to carefully consider existing condi- 
tions, and to ask himself what can be done 
to minimize and cure the evils of the strin- 
gent centralization of business in the hands 
of a comparatively few persons, and the 
steady diminution of the relative purchas- 
ing power of the middle and lower classes. 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND CHANGED CONDI- 
TIONS. 


The recent war waged with Spain was 
demanded by the American people, and 
the myriads who sought service therein 
are but an earnest of the millions who 
would follow. They want new fields of ac- 
tion, wherein a man with nothing but his 
hands, his brain, his courage and enter- 
prise can find a chance to live, and labor, 
and to secure a moderate independence for 
and by himself. 

To-day a little skill and a few hundreds 
or thousands of hoarded savings, such as 
are the limit of the average man’s acquire- 
ments in his first three decades, can rarely 
be safely invested in an independent busi- 
ness in any city of the republic, and the 
large towns are rapidly becoming equally 
unfavorable. It is unsafe to venture into 
most callings. Money no longer brings an 
adequate revenue to the ordinary lender; 
and liberal wages and salaries are steadily 
declining, and becoming more difficult to 
secure. There is no chance so perilous; no 
quest so difficult; no service so hard; that 
thousands of men will not anxiously seek 
and endure them, if only an honest inde- 
pendence may be attained through long suf- 
fering. It is no wonder that the specious 
promoter flourishes and devastates to-day. 
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BY FRANK PUTNAM 


HIS evening the Club Corner folk 
devote to their heriditary enemies, 
the critics. The Philosopher who 
looks upon the junior members of the 
circle from the gray eminence of 60 years, 
declines to take these young gentlemen 
too seriously. They still have a great deal 
to unlearn, he says. Sometimes it appears 
as if he ranks them half way between ma- 
ture men of 40, say, and girls of 16. Do 
you get the idea? This evening I think 
he means something of the sort when he 
suggests that the Poet, the Blade, the 
University Student, the Sentimental Youth 
and himself shall open the program by 
writing some verses on “Poet and Critic,” 
each to contribute a stanza. “The Poet,” 
he says, “shall give us our cue in the first 
stanza.” 
The Poet studies a minute, then recites: 


Aware that Care is akin to Pelf, 
That Fame but a fickle jade is, 

I scribble my songs to please myself 
And print ’em to please the ladies. 


The other contributors in turn, and 
with a fine display of forced enjoyment in 
a situation that recalls to them a bit too 
vividly the days of children’s charades, add 
the second, third, fourth and fifth stanzas, 
thus: 

THE BLADE 


When Love and I have reckoned ’em 
fair,— 
Though we’ve no wish to ram ’em 
Into your throats, we fashion a snare 
To anger the critics, damn ’em! 


THE SENTIMENTAL YOUTH 


For poets now, like poets of yore, 
Have little of lucre by ’em; 

And Love and I have kites galore 
With never a breeze to fly ’em. 


THE UNIVERSITY STUDENT 


We know the critics are lettered fools, 
With lanterns the past exploring, 

Judging our songs, like steers, by rules,— 
The Man in the lines ignoring. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


And this is the reason why Love and I 
Are glad when the critic flays ’em: 
We know the readers will freely buy 
If only he doesn’t praise ’em. 


“Doubtless,” says the Philosopher, 
“some of my young collaborators are dis- 
posed to criticise my concluding stanza 
for its lack of snap. Probably they feel 
that their own lines were entitled to a bet- 
ter climax. My defense will be that the 
best art is that which most truly reflects 
life; and in life, I observe, most of the cli- 
maxes are anti-climaxes, or at best, no- 
climaxes.” . 

The Staff Humorist, who manifests a fine 
seriousness at times, offers the proposition 
that “after all, the critics are representa- 
tive of the most cultured taste in letters, 
that they and the class they speak for are 
the elect, and that any writer who hopes 
for fame after death must write for them, 
up to their level and over the heads of the 
masses.” 

The Colonel challenges him instantly. 
“What do you mean by ‘the masses’? Do 
you mean to say that the great common 
people, the farmers, mechanics, laborers, 
are to be deemed incapable of feeling or 
understanding the noblest poetic utter- 
ances?” 

“Exactly that.” 

“Then I say that you do not understand 
or sympathize with the masses; that you 
have a mistaken idea of what is the noblest 
poetry, and that your proposition is as 
illogical as it is undemocratic. I take it 
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that you rate as the ‘noblest poetic utter- 
ances’ the Greekish lingo of a Keats, the 
wordy wilderness of a Meredith ode, or 
the pages of Browning, where Doubt 
chases Probability down the blind alley of 
Uncertainty until both are lost to view. 
You have the germ of scholastic snobbery 
in your system. The noblest poetic utter- 
ances are those which have most pro- 
foundly influenced men to noble thoughts 
and noble deeds. The noblest thoughts 
need no veil of mystery, no Parisian ele- 
gance of garb to attire them, no straining 
after metaphor, no exaggeration of inten- 
sity. They are best expressed clearly and 
simply. The common people, the masses 
who procreate, who till the fields, sail the 
ships, level the forests, rear. the cities,—the 
common people who keep alive the rugged 
virtues of honesty, charity and democracy 
—these are the natural audience, the only 
audience of the true poet. If he be true 
to himself, to life as he sees it, they will 
not fail to grant him the reward his merit 
has earned. But let him beware of ‘writing 
for the elect.’ That way lies pedantry, the 
polish of art and the death of sentiment.” 


* * * * *- 


“Critics,” says the Story Teller, “are al- 
ways wrong.” 
“Indeed!” 

is bristling. 

“Always wrong, I said. There never 
was an instance where they recognized a 
classic while its author was alive.” 

“Robert Burns, for example?” 

“The exception that proves the rule; a 
compelling genius whom no man had the 
audacity to cry down. Besides, the people 
recognized him first, the critics merely ap- 
proved the judgment promulgated by his 
neighbors.” 

“And Byron?” 

“They mistook him; recognized him as 
a poet, which he is not, or is rarely. He 
is a dynamic social philosopher, a rebel 
who made the power of his thought felt 
in all civilized lands, but not primarily a 
poet.” 

“Shakespeare, perhaps?” 

“Shakespeare? Why, he wasn’t even 
known as a writer. They called him a play 
pirate and a bad actor. The critics didn’t 
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know he was on earth—as a poet—while 
he lived, and they’ve been trying to kill 
him ever since he died. He had the au- 
dacity to be the supreme master of all lit- 
erature in defiance of all the rules, and 
they have never forgiven him for it.” 

“Tennyson had some small attention 
paid to him in his lifetime?” 

“A gold beater! A rhyming preacher in 
the ‘Idylls,’ marvelously adept in imitating 
the form of vital poetry in his ballads and 
lyrics; but when was he ever a passionate 
spirit uttering human feelings without ‘ar- 
tistic’ restraint? A great artist! There were 
few men who could so closely counterfeit 
poetry. Why, he gave it everything but 
life! He was a sculptor, not a creator.” 

“Kipling?” The Book Reviewer is loft- 
ily sarcastic. He is the matador flaunting 
the red rag in the bull’s eyes. He rather 
enjoys the animal’s exhibition of mad rage. 
Presently he will dispatch him. 

“Kipling in the main is a political gen- 
ius, a pride-inspired prophet matching 
Johnny Bull against the world, and coach- 
ing his man with masterly shrewdness. 
But it is only when he has applied his 
marvelous dramatic instinct and brute 
force to universal themes that he has done 
work worthy of a world poet. I want 
none of his partisan English God—none of 
the cant of his ‘Recessional’; none of the 
ghastly insularity of his ‘Truce of the 
Bear’; none of his braggart ‘I—I shall 
save you at the last’ as applied to this 
country of ours. I accept him in ‘Gunga 
Din,’ in ‘Mandalay’—wherever he writes 
of Man irrespective of nationality. He is 
a very great man, but the critics do not 
recognize his true claims to greatness. 
Worse than that, they accept his worst 
and his best with equal acclaim. ‘The king 
can do no wrong.’ When they are not 
slitting the throat of a natural singer, they 
are contributing to the undoing of a good 
man by indiscriminate praise.” 

“And today?” 

“The gold beaters fill the public eye. 
With few exceptions the genuine men are 
obscured, having no avenue of publicity, 
or are forced by want to conceal their hu- 
man emotions and enter into competition 
with the gold beaters. Your critics receive 
a book. It is natural, spontaneous, free, 
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the out-pouring of the joy or sorrow of 
life. Probably it lacks the polish of the 
best plated goods; its writer was thinking 
of his message, not of how he should de- 
liver it. It throbs with feeling, but it is 
lawless according to the accepted code 
governing the art. What is the result? 
The critics, schooled to judge by form, 
habituated to demand of all new-comers 
conformity with the models they swear by, 
mere automatons, book-soaked and remote 
from the fighting, loving world,—they 
damn it with ridicule, ignore or deny its 
strength, and harp upon its short-comings 
of style, of technical perfection as they 
have been taught to understand that qual- 
ity. 

“Another book comes out. Its author 
has studied the models—has committed the 
rules to memory. He has written with 
formal exactitude the things that other 
men have written before him. He has 
seen life through dead eyes, has drunk 
learning from dead lips. He is hailed as 
a worthy disciple of this or that school. 
The critics crown him with laurel—and the 
people will have none of him. 

“Time passes—a little time or a long 
time—but some time the people hear of 
the man the critics damned. He has writ- 
ten down life—his life and therefore their 
life. They laugh with him, sorrow with 
him, err with him, aspire with him, fail 
with him. He is no cold artist, but a warm- 
blooded man; he is their brother. They 
love him and they give him place at their 
firesides. The chiefest craftsmen among 
the men the critics have declared great, 
the people, child-like as yet and mistrust- 
ing their own judgment, buy—sometimes 
even read—but not often or for long. The 
masses are too close to the world—to its 
intense warfare, its vast selfishness and its 
real love to have any genuine interest in 
the labored beauties of word-artificers, 
in the narrow-browed theories of closet 
philosophers, or in the smug homilies of 
the rhyming preachers of little rules for 
righteousness. And with the spread of 
education, the development of individual- 
ity. they will more and more deny the 
divinity of the literary gods, more and 
more turn to men whose utterances are 
not art but life.” 


IN A CLUB 


CORNER 


“Art,” says the Book Reviewer, “would 
seem to have offended you in the persons 
of the critics.” 

“Art—how the word sickens me!—art is 
the fly on the wheel. Art’s self-appointed 
exemplars tell us that art leads the world, 
that art lifts life, that art is the end and 
aim of life. Let me tell you the truth: Life 
lifts art; as life ascends, upborne by 
divinely-flowering truth, art ascends. 
Art——” 

“Ho! Ho!” The Philosopher rises, 
stretching and yawning. “All this talk 
about art makes me hungry for a touch of 
savagery. I wish it was June; I’d walk 
out into the country and sleep in a hay- 
stack tonight.” 

“And Ud go with you,” the Sentimental 
Youth declares eagerly. “We could pluck 
peaches from the trees and kill a chicken 
for breakfast.” 

“Yes,” the Philosopher replies with mild 
seriousness. “We could pluck peaches 
from the trees in June, but I fear they 
would be overripe. To pluck peaches 
from the trees at their best, one should be- 
gin in middle May. If we wait until June, 
I think we would better pluck our peaches 
from a city fruit stand before we start.” 

“Speaking of corn-husking,” says the 
Book Maniac,—“not that any one was 
speaking of corn husking, but our friends’ 
vigorous disturbance of the dry husks of 
suggested it to me. It reminded me of 
two fellows who were able seamen, so to 
speak, in a cornfield where I, a boy, was 
a second class swab—an assistant deck- 
scrubber, as it were. Bill husked the row 
nearest the wagon, Jim the next one out 
and I husked the down row—the one the 
wagon bent over in passing through the 
field. Bill was country bred, had half a 
dozen calves and a team and courted a 
neighbor’s daughter. He was to have 
eighty acres of the home farm when he 
came twenty-one, and meant to begin 
housekeeping at once. Jim was town bred. 
He wore a white shirt Sundays and 
sparked the school ma’am. Jim was work- 
ing his way through college; he meant to 
be a lawyer. I was thirteen, had run away 
from home, and was painfully acquiring 
the price of a passage back to the starting 
point. I used to be glad when those fel- 
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lows got to arguing over some fool point, 
because then they forgot to watch me and 
I could mitigate the agony of the down 
row husking by skipping every other ear. 

“Jim would say to Bill: ‘Bill, you’re a 
sucker to be settling down to this miser- 
able dog’s life for the rest of your days. 
Why don’t you get an education and be 
somebody?’ 

“*Be a shark?’ says Bill. ‘Get a law- 
yer’s diplomy and settle down to robbin’ 
my neighbors? No, thanks; I don’t think 
I’m smart enough for that. Git up, Lady!’ 

““O, you don’t necessarily need to rob 
folks to be a successful lawyer. Of course 
there are bad lawyers and bad laws. So 
much the more need for good lawyers to 
make good laws. All over the country 
you hear folks cursing the hard times and 
praying for reforms. They want reform, 
but they don’t know how to get it. They 
get tangled up in the spider webs of the 
law that the crafty opportunity-grabbers 
have been weaving about them while they 
slept, and their inherited reverence for 
law in the abstract prevents them from 
breaking out of the web by the nearest 
way. I mean to learn law in order to 
undo law—the bad law that gives the un- 
scrupulous strong an undue power to ab- 
sorb the earnings of the weak and the 
ignorant.’ 

“*And you'll wind up,’ says Bill, ‘as a 
hired man for some hog railroad or other. 
They'll get you, if you’re any good. 
You’re going into a game where nothing 
counts but money and the things money 
can buy. These fine notions of yours 
flourish best in the open air. They’ll fade 
in the citv. You'll git the greed for cash 
like all the rest of ’em. I’d rather be a 
man on my own eighty than a part of 
somebody’s machine in a big town. I 
don’t reckon I'll see much art—no fine 
pictures, or theatres, or operys. But if I 
live to hold the woman I love in my arms, 
and to see my baby layin’ on his mother’s 
breast, I’ll be satisfied.’ 

“You see it is the same old argument of 
art vs. life; under a different mask, but 
the same argument, whether you hear it 
in a cornfield or a club corner.” 

The Colonei is a peacemaker. He ad- 
dresses the Story Teller. “You shouldn’t 
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let the faults of the critics irritate you. 
Every man according to his light. Some 
produce and some slay. And it isn’t 
worth a producer’s while to waste time 
hating a non-producer.” 

In the Club Corner we have learned to 
associate a certain restlessness on the part 
of any member with an unpublished manu- 
script. He fidgets about in his chair, fol- 
lows the argument with a forced interest, 
and only too plainly is awaiting a lull that 
shall give him opportunity gracefully to 
extract his latest poem from an inner 
pocket and inquire if the company desires 
to hear it. The company always desires to 
hear it. This time it is the Blade who is 
fidgeting. The Poet espies his uneasiness 
and asks him to read the verses. The 
Blade reads: 


PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 


She is lithe, elastic, vital as the stallion of 
the plains; 
In her bosom is the flaming of the fire 
that never dies. 
She would spur the blood to motion in a 
marble statue’s veins 
With the throbbing invitation of her 
long and languorous eyes. 


When she speaks a thrill runs through me 
as when Violino lures 
Nature’s clear melodic voices from the 
palpitating strings; 
I can hear the joyous music of June’s 
woodland overtures 
And the melancholy minor that the wind 
of autumn sings. 


She is Nature’s child and Nature gave her 
likeness to her child: 
On her brow the stamp of genius is ir- 
revocably set; 
In her heart the seasons follow—summer 
ardent, winter wild, 
And her conscious power crowns her 
with a regal coronet. 


“A bit fleshly, is it not?” the Philoso- 
suggests. 

“It is strong,’ says the Story Teller. 
“It is life. It makes me tingle, and no 
critic can cry it down.” 

“A human document,” 
Novelist. “Human 
human individuals. 


declares the 
interest centers in 
The heroes and hero- 
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ines of song and story are more real to us 
than most of the men and women who 
survive in history. This, because histori- 
ans usually wrap the mantle of ready-made 
greatness about their heroes and ignore 
those qualities that linked them to com- 
mon mortals. The poet or the story-teller, 
to be sure, idealizes his characters some- 
what, but this, after all, only serves to ac- 
centuate their intense humanity. So I say 
this poem, spite of its architectural faults, 
is a good piece of work.” 

“But the critics won’t stand for it.” The 
Story Teller is in sarcastic mood now. 
“You haven’t got any reference to Pan in 
it—nothing classic; no satyrs or dryads. 
Your poem may please the lady but it will 
never please the critics.” 

“I understand,” says Mr. Kimbark, 
“that our friend the Poet has written a 
new love song. Three or four of my 
friends have informed me that he held 
them up and read it to them today. Will 
he read it here?” He will, and does, first 
explaining that he offers it only as the in- 
terpretation of a mood, not as the expres- 
sion of a settled conviction: 


SONG 


Love that lives forever is a fantasy, I 
fear,— 
Sweeter is the passion that may quickly 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


disappear: 
Happy in the present I can yield without a 
tear 
The love that lives forever and a day. 


Love is as elusive as an echo ere it dies, 
Love is evanescent as the rainbow in the 
skies, 
Love deceives the happy-heart, the care- 
less and the wise 
With vows to live forever and a day. 
Love is like the violet that ushers in the 
spring, 
Love is like the melody the birds of sum- 
mer sing, 
Love is much too delicate and beauteous a 
thing 
To bide with us forever and a day. 


The Sentimental Youth sighs deeply. 
“T’m afraid,” he says, “that is true.” 

“Tt is true,” says the Doctor, “that the 
divine lunacy of new love cannot endure 
long. If it could last forever, the world 
would speedily become a vast madhouse. 
When the lovers have married, and have 
devoted five years to fighting each other 
to a standstill, they generally have recov- 
ered from love and have acquired that 
blending of mutual faith and profound af- 
fection that demands little and gives much. 
Then they begin to know the meaning of 
genuine happiness—rational happiness.” 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


As I fay under a greenwood tree, 
A lass came singing by; 

In a hazel bush sat a merry thrush, 
And blithe to hear was I; 

The lass and the thrush and I—we three— 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Their song was swezt with clover bloom 
And the drowsy hum of bees. 
The forest's daughter—the rippling water— 


And the breat 


of buddinz trees; 


Till I echoed the strain, and we sang—we 
three— 
Under the greenwood tree. 


The fass, the thrush and I—we three— 


But the lass went ing b 
And away from the ‘bus . 


Y. 
flew the merry 


thrush, 
Yet who so glad as I! 


For my 
Under the greenw: 


heart still sang of their melody, 
ood tree. 


M. H. Douglass. 














CHAPTER I. 
“Dad—oh, Dad! wait for me!” and the 


girlish voice rang out imperiously. ‘Do 
you think it is fun to run three whole 
blocks through the snow?” asked the girl 
breathlessly, as she caught step with the 
tall, silent man who but a moment before 
had been walking with an air of abstrac- 
tion down the busy thoroughfare. 

“Well, Beatrice, what is it?” almost 
wearily asked John Marshall of his daugh- 
ter, while his hand unconsciously felt for 
his pocket. “You see, Dad, it is just this 
way,” and she linked her arm confidingly 
through his, “I want a new gown for the 
Christmas ball. and you know gowns do 
not drop from the skies with snow-flakes, 
do they?” 

“No.” replied her father gravely. “But, 
Beatrice, it was only last week that I gave 
you twenty dollars to buy a dress; what 
did you do with that?” : 

“Oh, you stupid father, don’t you know 
that girls change their minds often? I 
bought a hat with that.” 

“No, I did not know; but take this and 
go, child, for it is cold here, and it seems 
to me that a heavy storm is brewing,” and 
Mr. Marshall drew forth two bills that in 
his heart he knew he could ill afford to 

’ spare. 

Beatrice took the money and with a gay 
little nod turned and left her father. 

Mr. Marshall looked after her a moment 
wonderingly. She had never seemed like 
his own child, not even in the far away 
baby days before he had lost all hope of 
making his marriage what he had longed 
for it to be. 

“She is growing to look more and more 


like her mother every day,” he thought, as 
he threaded his way through the crowded 
street to his office. 

As he entered the dingy room and sat 
down at his desk, his mind persistently re- 
viewed the events of the past. “Married 
twenty years, and yet was he ever mar 
ried?” was the thought uppermost. He 
thought of the old, blithe college days, 
when he was full of ambitious hopes for 
the future. It was then the ambition of 
John Marshall to carve a future for him- 
self and add fresh honors to the dear old 
family name. It was toward the close of 
his last vear at college that he met Alice 
Merrill, when her parents moved to the 
cellege town. 

It was the Merrill home that became 
the rendezvous for the college boys. No- 
where else was there so much freedom, 
such efforts made to entertain them. 

Alice was pretty, could tell a good story 
and sing heartily the college songs. It 
was but natural that she was popular. But 
from the first it was John Marshall she 
fancied the most. Perhaps it was because 
he was the last to yield to her charms. 
She heard from his classmates of his bril- 
liant record at college, and from her father 
she gleaned the fact of his wealth and so- 
cial position. She decided she would ac- 
cept all the homage the rest had to offer, 
but in the end she would marry John 
Marshall. She was persistive in her at- 
tentions to him during his final college 
days and subsequently. There is-a time- 
worn fascination about being even appar- 
ently loved and admired. At last to this 
fascination, after two years’ persistency, 
John Marshall yielded, and against his 
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better judgment, made Alice Merri!l his 
wife. 

All:too soon he discovered it was not 
himself, but his money, his wife loved. 
From a light-hearted girl she developed 
into a scheming, avaricious woman. 

Today. as he closed his books, feeling 
unaccountably weary, he walked to the 
window and sat listlessly down and 
watched the fast-falling snow-flakes melt- 
ing as they touched the grimy earth. He 
compared them whimsically to his own 
budding hopes. ambitions and air castles 
he had built in his old boyhood days. It 
seetned so long ago, and he felt old-old 
today. What had he done with his life? 
Once it had seemed a God-given treasure, 
but today hardly of more moment than 
the drifting snow. 

The family of John Marshall had bitter- 
ly opposed his marriage, partially upon 
the score of his youth, and because of a 
certain sweet faced young neighbor whom 
they had hoped to see his wife. On ac- 
count of the estrangement his marriage 
had made with his family, the year follow- 
ing he had moved west to make his 
home. 

It was not a year before he made the 
discovery that he had been deeply de- 
ceived in the woman he had vowed “to 
love and to cherish always.” 

He recailed bitterly the night he had 
gone honie just before Beatrice came and 
had sat down to talk with his wife. 

“Alice.” he said, “for the sake of the 
little life soon to be entrusted to us, we 
must at least understand each other. You 
loved me, did you not, when you married 
me—-lear?” The “dear” was spoken hesi- 
tatingly. as though it were but an after 
thought. 

“Love you? What is love?” she replied. 
“T liked you well enough; but, John, I 
‘thought you were rich, and you know I 
icve money. But, now,—bah, since you 
so foolishly accept nothing from your 
father, I never have enough, and you are 
always preaching. Why should I be good, 
why should I read? I hate to be good, I 
hate books, I hate—oh, I hate everything. 
I am sick and tired of it all. I wish I had 
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married Webster Williams; he is: not so 
exasperatingly good’ as you,” the ‘cruel 
voice contintied relentlessly: a8 

“But; Alice..we are married —‘f'we Have 
made a mistake, let us make the’ best’ of ‘it 
now. I—thought—” 

“Oh, you, too, thought I was: different;” 
interrupted Mrs. Marshall. “Well, I’ am 
different, for which I am thankful, and 
you are mistaken if you think it is always 
pleasant to be looked at reproachfully. I 
can’t help it if I do not like any of the 
tiresome things that you do. And do go 
away now, for I am tired of talking, and 
my dear Mr. Marshall, shall I confess it? 
I am tired of you.” 

This was only one of many, many sim- 
ilar conversations between them in the 
years following. Not that he hoped to 
win back her love, for he realized thor- 
oughly she had never loved him, and he 
could not hope to restore to life that which 
had never lived. ; 

John Marshall was a man of honor. He 
had married his wife in spite of. protesta- 
tions, and. he was determined to hide his 
own disappointment and to make the best 
of it! For the sake of their child he would 
outwardly, at least, be at peace with her 
mother. Wholly uncongenial, unsympa- 
thetic, their tastes year by year more wide- 
ly separating, he became more and more 
engrossed in his business. His home be- 
came in time but a place for him! to eat 
and to sleep. 

“How the snow flies”—and he shivered 
as he listened to the moaning wind. “Why 
should I always be thinking of Alice, 
wishing I might unravel the snarl I made 
of our lives? It is a terrible thing to make 
a failure of one’s life,” muttered John 
Marshall aloud, as he started to arise and - 
go home. The lights of the city flickered 
brightly through the falling snow, and he 
knew it must be past the dinner hout: 

To his astonishment, his legs reftised. to 
move. He who has had ever so slight’ a 
stroke of paralysis can recall vividly the 
peculiar sensation of suddenly being: de- 
prived of the nse of some necessary mem- 
ber of the body: A feeling of horrof came 
over him as he sank back into his chair. 
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“HE FELT INSTINCTIVELY THAT HIS TURN HAD COME.” 


He knew what it meant. His father and 
his father’s father had both died suddenly 
of paralysis. He-knew and felt instinc- 
tively that his turn had come to cross the 
dark. river. But he never imagined . it 
would come like this—alone in the dingy 
office, sitting musing in the winter’s early 
twilight. He had not even made a light. 
Seeing the office dark, the probabilities 
were that no one would even make the at- 
tempt to enter. What though he should 
call for help, the storm was. increasing. ev- 
ery moment, and would drown his voice. 
He knew no one would come to search 


for him from home. He never had dis- 
cussed his affairs with his wife. He never 
had looked to her for advice nor for help, 


‘and his comings and goings were of but 


little moment to her. In the eyes of Mrs. 
Marshall, his only claim to her favor was 
his ability to respond to her demands. for 
money. He was so far beyond her both 
intellectually and morally that he was a 
constant source of vexation to her. 

He knew that.the fact of his not return- 
ing home would not alarm her, but would 
if anything afford her a sense. of relief at 
the prospect of absence: Only when one 
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loves are the senses alert for danger. 
' ‘The man thought of all these things and 
bitterly realized his fate as he felt the 
numbness creeping slowly, surely closer 
to his heart. 
But few live so ‘destiigite of sensibilities 
that they: court: death alone. To think of 
: death when the*piilse beats strong is to as- 
= sociaté it ‘with something farremoved and 
indefinite. 
meet for the last time someone’s_tear- 
dimmed, : loving, -regretful~eyés, to feel 
: lightly upon the hair someone’s gentle, ca- 
i ressing-fingers as a head bends low to 
catch the-last whispered words; this is*the 
tfate of many, while someone’s strong 
‘harids faithfully holds fast the .traveler’s 
\owh until the last. — 
; The stricken man thought of the mor- 
‘row, when the office boy would come, and 
*his subsequent horror as he rushed forth 
with the. news. ‘He knew though he had 
; lived so closely to himself that he had a 
+few friends who would regret his death. 
+ He grimly thought of the effect upon his 
town household. He ca.ld*hear his wife’s 
i hysterical. weeping, and yet in: his heart he 
‘know ‘she would not regret, it. He: recalled 
twith a sigh of relief that he had always 
‘kept his business affairs in ‘condition. 
The town clock struck slowly. “Strik- 
ing the -hour,”.he muttered aloud. “My 
God, myst I die alone?”- No chance to 
live, to try to make it all right. I believe 
that‘ I could never have loved Alice, and 
yet to die alone! Fifty years old! A half 
century, and what have I done? Oh, God, 
turn back—turn back the years—to live 
them all again—oh, for a chance to live the 
years once more. Could boys but realize 
the results of hasty marriages, could they 
_but know the regret that I feel tonight to 
have made so little of my life. Bah! ’tis 
a sickening thing to have risen so poorly 
to one’s possibilities, to have made so little 
effort to shake off the evil tendencies sur- 
rounding every man’s life.” 
The trembling voice ceased, as though 
waiting for a voice to respond somewhere 
_in the shadowy room. The stillness grew 
oppressive. 
% never thought to come to this, to be 


Tedie among friends, and to 
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obliged to talk to myself for.company, but 
it is so lonely, so cold,” and his eyes filled 
with tears that rolled undried. down his 
cheeks, for-his arms had grown numb and 
reiused to do his bidding. 

The snow had changed to sleet, that 
beat mercilessly upon the roof and played 
a strange requiem fo the dying man. How 
the wind’s sullen roar grew deeper and 
deeper. as the tall buildings refused to 
yield to its demands. The streéts were de- 
serted, for men deemed it a fearful night 
to be abroad, for the great blizzard ‘of*that 
year: was not to be faced unnecessarily. 
The clock relentlessly struck the half-hour 
heeded in all the city only perhaps by the 
dying man. It fell upon his ears like a 
funeral knell, for he knew his life was ebb- 
ing fast. . 

Suddenly, as though in answer to his 
appeal, he heard a slight noise by his side. 
Glancing down, he. beheld in the gloom 
the figure of his dog. The dog thrust his 
head onto his master’s knee,. but. receiving 
no answering caress from the hands which 
never before had passed him unheeded, 
he gave a low bark as of pain. 

“Poor King, dear fellow, you followed 
me here in ‘the storm today. I had for- 
gotten it. How glad I am to see you,” 
murmured the man, “for it is hard to die 
alone.” 

At the sound of his master’s voice the 
dog gave a low whine and thrust his head 
yet closer. In the flickering light. from 
the street lamp the dog’s eyes seemed full 
of a vague trouble. 

“Dear King. you have had no supper; 
but neither have I,” he continued musing- 
ly. “Never mind, in the morning they 
will come and find you and find me. You 
shall eat, and 1—well, it is hard to tell just 
what I will do. You know, King, I am 
dying,” and the rambling voice addressed 
the dog as though he were human. “TI did 
not think I would die this way, in my of- 
fice chair, but one never knows. But you 
are with me, dear, dear King. You have 
always been faithful. I count you among 
my truest friends. You never lie nor de- 
ceive me, and you are with me now, at the 
last.” 
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Men could learn many lessons from 
dogs. After all, does a man ever have a 
more faithful friend than his dog? 

“I bought you long ago, for Beatrice— 
but she never liked dogs. You never had 
many to love you, nor I many to love, and 
so we have always loved. each other, old 
fellow. I named you ‘King’ because you 
held your head with such a royal air. A 
king among dogs! 
die, what would he not give to have been 
a king among men. But one leaves un- 
done so much—so much.” 

The voice then died away. It was a ter- 
rible thing that the man could have no 
human aid, not one effort be made to save 
him. The moments had dragged wearily 
along with no change except for the worse 
with the man and the dog. 

Given time to live again the past, to 
make ready to face the Infinite, with but 
his dog for consolation, what an experi- 
ence! Harder far to bear than though the 
life had been cut off with but a moment’s 
warning. The wind whistled round the 
building with cries of anguish. The dog 
raised his head’ with a piteous moan. 

John Marshall’s head drooped lower up- 
on his breast, ‘‘King—-King—I—King— 
Mother-————.””. With a- smile upon his 
face as the last whispered word died away, 
the form of John Marshall fell heavily to 
the floor. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mrs. Marshall, shall.we wait longer for 
Mr. Marshall? Tuncheon is ready.” The 
maid spoke timidly, for the servants inva- 
riably stood in awe of their mistress. As 
they often said to each other, it was uncer- 
tain what moment her temper would blaze. 
up like powder. So often when they had 
worked hard and faithfully. and imagined 
that they were doing the very thing to 
please her, suddenly she would lose her 
temper, and then, woe betide the luckless 
head upon which fell her wrath. These 
outbursts usually followed some disap- 
pointment in another channel. 

There is a certain narrow type of man- 
kind which does not seek satisfaction and 
consolation for their own disappointments 


When a man comes to! 
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and vexations from their equals or, su- 
periors either intellectually or financially, 
but they invariably vent their ill feelings 
upon those dependent upon them in some 
way, who have not the power to resist, 
however much they may resent the indig- 
nity. Mrs. Marshall’s favorite victims, as 
with many other women, were her ser-, 
vants. This was the reason it was so diffi- 
cult for her to obtain satisfactory help. 

Today she was in a good humor, for she 
had not seen her husband since noon of 
the previous day. As she had often told 
him, she had really married him for: his 
money. When the money was found to 
be not so plentiful as she had hoped, it 
certainly left her but an insecure founda- 
tion upon which to build a happy, home, 
It was a comfortable one, but disappoint- 
ing to her because it was not more lux- 
urious. However, she loved comfort 
enough to attend to it with a certain de- 
gree of faithfulness, for her own sake. 

Today, as the servant spoke, she looked 
up. with an expression almost gleeful in 
her peculiar black eyes, for she had been 
watching the clock and she knew it was 
too late for her husband to return. 

Mrs. Marshall’s eyes were peculiar, 
There was no doubt about it. They were 
unusually. black, and had they belonged 
to a woman of a different character and 
disposition, they would have been won- 
derfully beautiful. They were very large, 
and when she was.angry and the pupils 
enlarged, one was apt to feel it was quite 
possible to fall into them. She had a curi- 
ous trick of half shutting her eyes when 
she spoke. 

“Certainly, Mary, have. luncheon at 
once,” she replied to the servant’s ques- 
tion, “and call Beatrice.” 

“Never mind calling Beatrice, here she 
is,” and a girl of twenty entered the room 
and began to talk volubly. tes 

“Where do you suppose father is, and, 
mother, did you ever see a worse storm?” 

“How do I know where your father is?” 
replied Mrs. Marshall, as they entered the 
dining-room and took their seats at the 
table. “He is probably away upon one of 
his business trips,” .she continued in an 
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injured tone,.and laying peculiar stress up- 
on ‘the word “business.” 

“Well, we do not care much, for the 
noise that'the boys made last night would 
have bored. dad.” 

.Glancing from the mother to the daugh- 
ter,,one might fancy that they saw the 
elder wonian in the younger as she ap- 
peared at twenty. There were the same 
black eyes; however, the daughter’s had a 
touch of the iather’s more kindly expres- 
sion. Beatrice possessed a certain beauty, 
but to the thoroughly refined it was a 
coarse beauty, and as offensive to an ar- 
tistic eve as is the glaring beauty of the 
poppy. There was a certain fascination 
about the girl’s exuberance of spirits. Her 
unconscious demand of what furthered her 
ends in any. way, as her right. She was 
impulsive and generous when it did not 
interfere seriously with her convenience. 
Accustomed to her mother’s scheming 
maneuvers, her environment was such as 
to ‘lower *her ideals. To hear Beatrice 
Marshall discuss: marriage made even her 
thoughtless young friends laugh -nervous- 
ly.. The girl always had felt. instinctively 
that her father and mother had no love for 
each other. It had lowered her own ideals 
of ‘marriage,.and instead of cherishing a 
wholesome sentiment, it was to her simply 
a convenience, a necessary end. of girl- 
hood. 

Certain sweet, motherly women whose 
daughters had taken Beatrice home from 
school with them from time to time, had 
shaken their heads gravely at the cynicism 
the girl had indulged in at the early age 
of fourteen. 

It :was' felt rather than observed that the 
Marshalls’ home -was not perfectly . har- 
monious. Even while not wishing their 
own daughters to associate intimately with 
Beatrice, still, ‘mothers thought pityingly 
rather than critically of the little black- 
eyed girl. And «thus it hac always been 
from ‘her :babyhood through her girlhood 
that, without fajth or girlish belief in any- 
thing, she seemed like a flower without 
fragrance. 

A quick, sharp ring of the door bell 
startled both mother and daughter. They 
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had not expected callers, for the storm of 
the night before had scarcely lifted. 

“Mother, that is Jed,’ said Beatrice, as 
the excited voice of the office boy reached 
their ears, “what in the world can he 
want?” 

Then came a shriek from the excitable 
Irish maid, followed by an exclamation of 
horror. Mrs. Marshall and Beatrice 
sprang from their seats and ran into the 
hall. At the sight of them a silence fell 
upon the two by the door. The boy’s face 
was pale, and his eyes were fastened with 
a look of terror upon Mrs. Marshall. 

“What a fuss you are making, Jed, and 
what a fright you have given me!’’ she ex- 
claimed, before the boy could speak. At 
her somewhat irritable method of address- 
ing him, Jed found his voice. “I ran every 
step of the way to tell you first, and I 
should think that you would be making a 
fuss, too, when the master is dead.” 

“Dead—what do. you mean? You lie!” 
and she caught the boy by the arm so 
tightly as to bring forth a cry of pain. 
“You lie,” she continued threateningly, 
“my husband did not return last night, 
but what of that, since he often remains 
away for a night?” 

“Well, he is dead, for all that,” replied 
the boy, almost brutally, “and if you don’t 
believe me. you can go down and see for 
yourself.” 

At these words she looked searchingly 
into the lad’s face. She saw that he had 
told the truth, and then, without one word, 
she turned, walked slowly up the stairs in- 
to her room and closed the door. 

“Come with me, Jed,” said Beatrice, 
gravely, as she walked half dazed into the 
parlor and motioned .him to a seat, 

“Tell me ali about it,’ she said simply. 

“T will tell you all I know, Miss,” he 
replied pityingly. His own home, while 
modest, had been very. happy, and he re- 
called with a throb of pain the day his 
father had been brought home dead from 
the building upon which he was working, 
ior he had fallen from the scaffolding.. He 
had always been so happy and contented 
in his simple home that it seemed to him 
Beatrice’s apparently sheltered jlife must 
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be a paradise. He fidgeted a moment 
nervously in his chair, for the girl’s black 
eyes were solemnly fixed: upon him, and 
then he began: “It was just this way, 
Miss; it snowed and stormed so hard that 
I did not go to the office until noon. 
Mother was not well, so that I stayed at 
home. I hardly thought anyone would be 
there, for the cars were not running. 
When I reached the building it was almost 
deserted. Before unlocking the door, I 
thought I would try it. It opened, and so 
I walked in, feeling a little bit ashamed 
hecause Mr. Marshall had gone down and 
I had stayed at home. As I went towards 


his door, King jumped out and begged 


for me to follow him. I did. Oh, Miss, 
there lay your father upon the floor. I ran 
to him, thinking he had fainted. The mo- 
ment that I turned his head over I knew 
he was dead; because he looked just as 
father did. Then I locked up the office 
and ran right out here. That is all.” 

“All,” said Beatrice. “It is enough, for 
he must have died there alone while we 
were having such a good time here ‘last 
night.” 

She bowed her head in her ‘hands and 
began to sob. It was not that she loved 
her father so devotedly, but that her con- 
science’ began to prick her unmercifully as 
a thousand recollections of neglect surged 
before her. 

In her own careless way she did love 
him, for he had always yie'ded to her 
wishes and indulged her whims. Though 
never even pretending to understand ‘her 
girl life, still he was unfailingly kind to 
her. Then, too, came the thought of-the 
near contact with death, and filled her with 
nervous fear. She knew from the manner 
in which her mother had slammed her 
door that it meant unquestionably she was 
not to be disturbed. She considered a 
moment what was best to do. They ‘had 
no relatives and very few intimate friends 
in the city. 

“Jed, father always liked the Reverend 
Doctor Slater,” she said slowly, “and so 
you had better go to him and have -him 
send some one to—to—well, to fix ev- 
erything and to bring’ him home.” 
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When Jed had gone, Beatrice dried her 
eyes, then closed the parlor, lowered the 
blinds, and made such preparations as she 
could with her limited experience with 
death. Then she stole to her mother’s 
door and listened a moment. Not a sound 
was audible. Hour after hour Mrs. Mar- 
shall sat behind that closed door alone. It 
would have frightened one to have seen 
the unnatural gieam in her dark eyes. 
What she had often wished for had taken 
place. A thousand times she had said she 
longed to be free. She had never gone 
so far as to imagine what she would do if 
she were free, and now that it had come 
and come so unexpectedly, she was stupe- 
fied. 

She knew in her heart that no one else 
would ever'be so studiously kind and con- 
siderate to ber as her husband had always 
been. She knew she had never fulfilled 
in the slightest degree his ideals of wiie- 
hood; and yet, as she sat in her room 
alone, she did not dwell regretfully upon 
the past. Her thoughts were upon the 
future, trying to solve it for herself and 
Beatrice. 

As a little girl once remarked, she did 
wish “people could go upon journeys away 
from their conscience,” so Mrs. Marshall 
felt. She decided then and there to move 
away from the city, the home, where ev- 
erything spoke of the man whose name 
she bore. 

Toward the close of the afternoon she 
heard a noise upon the lawn, and crept 
stealthily to the window. She shuddered 
as she saw them carrying in the black 
coffin, and realized the ordeal before her. 

The calm composure, the stony indiffer- 
ence of Mrs. Marshall until after the fun- 
erai never ceased to be a source of wonder 
to the neighbors and acquaintances, who 
laid aside prejudice and came to do all in 
their power. Sweet women were they, 
the centers of happy, contented homes, 
whose direst calamity would be the death 
of the husband and father. They couid 
not realize the lack of love, and therefore 
to them the widow’s conduct was almost 
incomprehensible. After all, we know so 
little of the inner life of even our next door 
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neighbors. One of the pathetic things in 
life is the fact that no two people ever 
wholly, perfectly understand each other. 
They may fondly imagine that they do, 
but always, were it but known, there is a 
little something hidden that. makes it im- 
possible to perfectly understand. Life 
would not be the complex thing that it is, 
did everyone understand everyone else. 

Mrs. Marshall was a resourceful woman. 
When her husband’s affairs were settled 
and she found the little that they would 
have compared to her desires, she deter- 
mined to move away and begin anew. The 
spring following her husband’s death, she 
and Beatrice moved to St. Louis. 

The ambition of the mother became cen- 
tered upon the daughter. She really loved 
her, perhaps because she resembled her- 
self in many ways. Her paramount idea 
from the day of her husband’s death was 
to make a successful marriage for Beat- 
rice at any cost, for in this plan she saw a 
salvation for both. 

“Beatrice, you will be twenty-one in the 
fall,” she said to her one day in early June, 
as they sat ialking in the twilight. “You 
must be married before a great while, 
married while your cheeks are red and 
your eyes are bright.” 

“Is that all I must think about, moth- 
er?” was the reply a little wistfully made, 
for the ideas of the young girl had under- 
gone a change since her father’s death. 

“Well, you know we have not much, and 
it would be well to have our bread but- 
tered for the future. The love and all that 
does not amount to much.” 

“No, I presume not,” was the quiet re- 
ply, ‘or it was apparent to her that her 
mother’s love never had amounted to 
much. 

“Then let us go to one of the northern 
lake resorts for the summer,” said Mrs. 
Marshall. “It will not cost us much 
more than to remain here, and it may be 
productive of a great deal, but Beatrice, 
if we do go you need say nothing of the 
past. Live for the present and the future. 
Forget the past and be bright and gay as 
you used to be.” The mother’s voice had 
a business ring to it. 
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Beatrice had felt strange in her new 
home. and had missed the gay coterie of 
young people who had always surrounded 
her. She entered with zest into the prep- 
arations made for the summer’s outing. 
By the last of June everything was com- 
plete and the last- gown packed snugly 
away. 

Mrs. Marshall and her daughter started 
for the northern lake resort upon the 29th 
of June. 

Little did either dream of the manner in 
which the whole tenor of their lives would 
be changed by this venture. 


CHAPTER III. 

The beautifui grounds surrounding 
Hotel Imperial seemed always cool and at- 
tractive during the languorous August 
days. The pretty cluster of northern lakes 
had been very popular this season, for the 
heat in the cities was stifling. 

The long line of picturesque cottages 
bordering the larger lake contributed 
much to the general gaiety of the resort, 
for the cottagers as a rule were luxury-lov- 
ing people of means who were always 
ready with their hospitality and constantly 
interchanging courtesies with the guests 
of the hotel. 

The days glided by almost imperceptibly 
with their continuous round of sailing, 
boating, fishing and informal card parties, 
hay-rack rides and excursions upon land 
and water. Everything that care, free and 
ingenious minds could devise for amuse- 
ment was hailed with enthusiasm by young 
and old. 

Mrs. Marshall and Beatrice had been at 
the hotel for over a month, and had be- 
come fairly well acqua:ated with the hotel 
guests and the cottagers. This is never a 
difficult matter at a comparatively small 
resort where one is constantly thrown with 
strangers upon whom he depends for di- 
version, and the better side of whose na- 
tures is usually uppermost. 

From the moment Beatrice had entered 
the ball room a few evenings after her ar- 
rival, she had attracted attention. -The ef- 
fect of her brilliant coloring was height- 
ened by the clothes she wore. Her gowns 
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had been selected by her mother with a 
view toward attracting attention; and she 
succeeded admirably in her object. 
’ It was a rare occurrence when somé one 
of Béatrice’s admirers was not to be seen 
at her side as she strolled upon the broad 
veranda or down the board-walk past the 
cottages. The fact that she was seldom, if 
ever, seen with young ladies, had’ slightly 
prejudiced them against her; but she en- 
joyed with girlish zest her little social tri- 
umph and apparently was contented with 
her position. f 
It was’ Saturday night and the night of 
the regular weekly hall. The boats had 
‘been plying back and forth all the evening 
from adjoining lakes, depositing gay par- 
ties at the hotel dock. The evening train 
‘had left the usual number of over Sunday 
guests. Everything about the hotel wore 
an air of festivity. Congenial little groups 
of cottagers and their friends were seated 
here and there. Young ladies in evening 
gowns walked around the long veranda. 
Finally to every one’s delight the dining- 
room was cleared and the mandolin club 
took their places. 
Unnoticed by the gay throng of people, 
a man arose from his seat in a distant cor- 
ner and sauntered to one of the side win- 
dows of the dining-room where he stood 
‘curiously watching the dancers. He was 
above the average height and at the first 
glance might be called a handsome man. 
Upon closer inspection, as the light fell 
upon his face, certain weak features were 
discernible that somewhat destroyed the 
first impression. His eyes, while their 
color was fine, were set too closely to- 
gether, and the heavy eyebrows almost 
met. The chin was strong enough, but 
‘the mouth was weak and to be feared. 
‘His dark coloring and the easy, languid 
grace with which he leaned against the 
window was suggestive of Southern birth. 
He stood watching the dancers indiffer- 
ently, until suddenly his eyes were caught 
by the gleam of red slippers from beneath 
a white gown. Then as the owner dashed 
by the window with a gay abandon, he 
' noticed the immense quantities of red rib- 
bons embellishing the gown and matching 


“seems to be quite a belle. 
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the red of the slippers. He watched her 
powers of endurance admiringly, for 
again and again she waltzed past the win- 
dow always looking fresh and radiant. 

“What are you staring at, old. man?” 
and a voice interrupted his reverie. He 
turned slowly and found himself confront- 
ed by Charles Rawson, who traveled for 
an Eastern firm, and had come in with 
him upon the same train that evening. 

“Only watching Miss Cherry Red. 
Did you ever see so much red in your life 
upon one person?” 

The friend’s eyes inquiringly followed 
the direction in which Harmon De Loste 
pointed, and he laughingly responded: 
“That is Beatrice Marshall of St. Louis. 
I met her here two weeks ago. I will 
present you after this dance, for she is as 
jolly and bright as her ribbons.” 

“And as lasting, judging from the way 
she dances,” replied Harmon. 

As the music died away, the dancers 
strolled out from the dining-room to en- 
joy the cooling effect of the fresh lake 
breeze. 

Beatrice and her partner had scarcely 
seated themselves a little apart from the 
crowd upon the veranda, when they were 
approached by Charles Rawson and Har- 
mon De Loste. 

“Good evening, Miss Marshall,” said 
the former. “Allow me to present my 
friend Mr. De Loste of New Orleans.” 

The introduction was acknowledged, 
and after exchanging a few words and se- 
curing a dance, the two men turned and 
walked slowly toward the office. 

“Well, what do you think of your 
affinity by this time?” teasingly asked 
asked Charles of his friend. 

“Her cheeks are really as red as her 
slippers,” was the reply he received, given 
in a reflective tone, as though that was the 
principal point under discussion. 

“Her father is dead, and ‘she and her 
mother are spending the summer here, I 
understand,” continued Charles. “She 
There she goes 
again.” ; 

The two men smilingly returned her gay 
little nod as she passed them saying, 
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“Ours is the next dance, is it not, Mr. De 
Loste?” 

“T believe so,” was the reply. 

“Then you may look for me upon the 
north veranda, where I am going after 
this dance.” 

They soon lost sight of her among the 
dancers. Fifteen minutes later Harmon 
walked eagerly to the appointed place 
searching for Beatrice. He found her 
leanisig back in a steamer chair answering 
merrily the gay sallies of a young man 
who was toying idly with her fan. 

“You here, Mr. De Loste, then Mr. 
James, goodnight. You know it is one of 
my principles never to allow one man to 
encroach upon the rights of another. So 
auf wiedersehn,” she concluded with an 
imperious little wave of her hand as the 
young fellow arose with a disappointed air 
and a searching glance at Harmon. 

“Shall we dance, Miss Marshall?” asked 
Harmon hefore seating himself. 

“Not unless vou prefer it. I think it is 
deliciously cool here, and for my part I 
would rather talk to you.” 

The man glanced quickly down at the 
girl at his side, but the brown eyes were 
looking off over the shadowy water that 
murmured drowsily against the shore. 
Even while she spoke the red slippered 
feet contradicted her words, for they un- 
consciously beat time to the music. 

“Who are you, Mr. De Loste, and 
where did you come from? TI like stran- 
gers,” began the girl abruptly, as she 
glanced at the man sitting near her. 

“What a little interrogation point you 
are, Miss Marshall. I—well, I am Har- 
mon De Loste, and, just at present, T 
came from New Orleans. I was born 
there, but have lived much of the time 
North.” 

“Do you like the North better than the 
South?” 

“T hardly know. Sometimes I fancy one 
and then the other. If I remain North 
long, I hunger like a lover for the South 
with all her manifold charms. But I like 
the prsh of Northern people, especially”— 
and Harmon paused as though not dating 
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to finish what was in his mind: as: he 
glanced at: his companion. 

Beatrice was at her best, physically 
speaking, that summer. Her cheeks had 
a wonderful glow of health, and her figure 
was perfect in its soft roundness. She 
looked so strong; so full of life, and, as 
has often been said, there’ was: a certain 
dash, a fascination about her: that was: apt 
to impress and interest a stranger. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet saying 
impulsively, “I have my shawl, let us: go 
down and walk upon the’ beach” 

“But your dances, Miss Marshall, you 
will miss them, and. think. how: distracted 
your partners will be searching every- 
where for you.” 

“T do not care. I am tired of them all. 
Come, let us go,” and she led the way 
down the steps. 

Together they walked’ for an hour up 
and down the beach. O, the witchery of'a 
starlight night, when the. lazy ground 
swell breaks upon the sand. Over the 
water came the echoes’ of the songs of a 
band of choir boys who: had camped’ near 
the hotel. They were out for an evening 
sail, and a boyish treble rang sweetly on 
an incoming breeze. From the hotel came 
the strains from stringed: instruments.. It 
was no wonder the tempestuous: blood of 
the Southerner quickened a: little as he 
yielded himself to: the inflttence of: the 
night. 

The confiding hand of Beatricé rested 
upon his arm as she told him; with: naiv- 
ette, all about herself and her many eséa- 
pades. He drew the hand more closely. as 
she told him falteringly. of! her father’s 
death. How his Jaugh rang otit as he 
imagined what the mother would. think 
could she hear her. daughter state, with 
perfect frankness, the matrimonial reason 
of ler mother’s sojourn at the lakes. 

Harmon was highly eritertained-and re- 
gretted the hour when: he‘ saw many leav- 
ing the hotel, and knéw it was time lie was 
taking his charge back: 

“Where have you been, Beatrice?” her 
mother asked, with an assumption of 
sternness, as her daughtér’ etitered. the 
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hotel parlor accompanied by the’ stranger. 

“Walking upon the beach,” was the 
reply, carelessly given, as the necessary 
introductions were made. 

Before bidding’ her new found friend 
good-night an engagement was riiade for 
the morrow for a sail. 

No one ever knew just what Harmon 
De Loste’s plans were. In fact, no one 
seemed to know really anything about 
him. The mutual friend who introduced 
him to Beatrice left’ for the East the fol- 
lowing day. 

_He seemed to have plenty of money, for 
lie always dressed well and he showered 
attentions upon Beatrice with a’ lavish 
hand. He became her shadow. It was he 
who thought always of her comfort, and 
he taught her to look to him to fulfil her 
lightest wishes. 

Capricious, wilful, full of tormenting 
moods, she was as alluring and as illusive 
to the man as a gay winged butterfly. 
What in the beginning constituted’ an 
evening’s amusement with a chance ac- 
quaintance, soon grew to be a deep fas- 
cination. Neither missed the lack of in- 
tellectuality in the other, becatise neither 
sought for it nor possessed it. Long sum- 
mer days with nothing more serious to do 
than to live them is responsible for many 
a change in after life. 

Harmon was considerably older than 
Beatrice. A man who had traveled much 
and knew the typical woman of socicty 
well. 

The naive frankness, the freshness of the 
girl were new: to him; ‘and came at a time 
when he would be most apt to yield to the 
charm of their novelty. He had. been 
deeply in love with a Southern girl he had 
known for years. No one realized the hit- 
ter disappointment and chagrin he had felt 
when she rejected him a year before. This 
was done at the earnest desire of her par- 
ents, who had known Harmon’s parents 
before him, and who realized from whence 
came his extravagant habits, his weakness 
of character, combined with a certain win- 
ning Sweetness. His father bacame en- 
amored while abroad with a Belgian Jew- 
ess actress, and had sacrificed home, honor 


arid‘ all to marry her. Those who knew 
the brief story of their married life and 
their tragic death a year after. Harmon's 
birth, always took a certain gloomy inter- 
est in him, and’ shook their heads doubt- 
ingly when his future was discussed. He 
had made his home with his grandparents, 
and there during his college’ vacations he 
met beautiful Marion Devereaux. He 
inherited the grace of manner that had 
characterized his father, but he inherited 
also the roving, restless disposition of his 
mother. The smouldering fire of genius 
in her made him a hot blooded, tempestu- 
ous youth, and unfailingly led him into 
one escapade after another. Marion did 
care for him, but she had tried to conceal 
the fact from him and yield to her father’s 
wishes, or at least to wait awhile. Thus it 
happened he was traveling North in 
search of amusement. He had started to 
join friends for an overland trip, and had 
merely stopped at the village near . the 
lake to spend Sunday. Always from a 
boy, following every impulse, good or bad, 
he yielded to his inclination and inawe? 
week after week. 

Mrs.. Marshall looked complavently on, 
inwardly rejoicing at the apparent success 
of her plans. When others whispered and 
looked askance at the two always together, 
she nodded her head knowingly, thinking 
it jealousy upon their parts, and then she 
would do all in her power to bring them 
together. 

Harmon knew in his heart that he did 
not love Beatrice, but she allured and’fas- 


- cinated ‘hit even’ while he ufieorisciously 


compared. her unfavorably’ to’ Marion 
Devereaux. As for Béatricé. she found 
something equally as fascihatifig’ as the 
summer days drifted by. 


“Harmon.” said Beatrice oné evetting 
near the close’ of suthmer, as they 
drove slowly’ toward. the hotél, “perhaps 


mother and. I may go home in.a week. or 
two, and then good-bye to the water,—to 
the moonlight sails—the rides,—the all.” 
“Good-bye to everything else if- you like, 
but not to me,” he’ responded: 
“Probably. to’ you, too—for Ii do: nét 
know just what mother’s plans are,” and 








_then she added wickedly, “perhans we may 


}, Scart a matrimonial. bureau.” 
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_-,. “But I am sorry it is all over,” she con- 


‘tinued, and glanced wistfully at the moon 

as it crept. over the Western heights, 
and threw shadows from the shore 
upon the silvery surface of the water. 
‘It is hardly worth while. to. be good, 
for it seems to me. that nothing good 
lasts. I should like to do something 
fesperate, something to change every- 
thing. I.dread a return to St. Louis and 
just live, exist day after day until some- 
thing else is planned.”. ‘ 
' The moonlight softened the somewhat 
coarse features of the girl. The pouting 
red lips trembled a moment as she glanced 
from the water to the man at her side. “TI 
wish I were a man like you, for you are so 
big and strong,” she said admiringly as 
she nestled nearer to his side. 

“Strong enough for two, if you say so, 
Beatrice.” | 

‘What do you mean?” 

“QO, nothing, excepting that. we can go 
to the village in the morning and get mar- 
ried just as well as not. You are of age. 
What do you say, little one?” 

_ The same alluring softness was in Har- 
mon’s eyes that was in his mother’s long 
ago when she won the heart of the re- 
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served Southerner. Beatrice. looked . at 
him a moment. wonderingly. Then with a 
fierce little cry, as though she were about 
to vanish into thin.air, he drew her to him 
closely and kissed her over and over,. while 
he murmured: 

“In the morning, dear, in the morning! 
Do not think of anything nor of anyone 
but of me,” he said. “I will make all the 
arrangements. I will come.for you in the 
morning at ten and we will start as though 
to drive. _Do not say a word to your 
mother nor to anyone, just trust to me,” 
he concluded persuasively. 

Beatrice’s untutored mind never thought 
of danger. The moral atmosphere of her 
life had not been particularly high, and 
her refined sensibilities were more or less 
dulled. Her fancy was caught by the dar- 
ing plan and its seeming romance. She 
desired also-to see what effect it would 
have upon her mother whose schemes she 
well knew. { 

When the lovers parted for the night, 
every arrangement for the morrow had 
been made. 

Beatrice fell asleep as unconsciously as 
though that were not the last night she 
would ever fall asleep perfectly happy, 
carelessly free again. 


(To be continued.) 








“T desire to know, sir, what is the rea- 
son—whence arises this disorder and con- 
fusion.” The speaker was Gen. Washing- 
ton, the question was addressed to Maj. 
Gen. Charles Lee at Monmouth, N. J., 
June 28, 1778, and was an intimation or 
forerunner of the first important Court- 
Martial in the Army of the United States. 
Since then there have been many, and 


re otable-American Courls-Martia! 


* By C.M.Rettock * 


some of the army’s best and greatest offi- 
cers have been subjected to them. 
After the surrender of Burgoyne to Gen. 
Gates a cabal was started to supercede 
Washington with Gates. Gen. Lee, the 
second in command in Washington’s 
army, was undoubtedly a. party t@ it. 
When Clinton evacuated Philadelphia, 
Washington consulted with his officers 
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and decided to attack the rear of the re- 
treating army. Lee opposed the plan, de- 
clined the command, ‘and Lafayette was 
placed in command of the attacking army. 
When Lee found this army consisted of 
one-third of all the force, he complained 
that he had been wronged, butas Wash- 
ington heard him unmoved, ‘he wrote to 
Lafayette: “My fortune and my honor aré 
in your hands; you are too generous to 
ruin the one or the other.” He had ‘not 
misjudged Lafayette, 
the command to him. 

When the time came to make the attack, 
as ordered by Washington, Lee remained 
inert. Not only this, but countermanded 
Lafayette’s orders to attack, and when 
Wayne was on the point of engaging the 
enemy in earnest he ordered him to only 
make a feint. When Clinton sent two 
regiments against him, he left the largest 
part of the command to act for themselves 
and everything was in confusion when 
Lafayette sent word to Washington that 
his presence was needed. It was as he’met 
Lee that he made the remark at the begin- 
ning of the article. 

Lee’ stammered: “You know the attack 
was contrary to my advice and opinion,” 
to which Washington answered: “You 
should not have undertaken the command 
unless you intended to carry it through.” 

Washington guickly brought the fugi- 
tives to a‘ standstill; and turned a rout into 
a victory, for which he received the thanks 
of Congress. This was. evidently not to 
the liking of Lee, and the following corre- 
spondence passed between him and a: 
ington: 

Camp English-Town, July 1, ’75. 

Sir,—From the knowledge of your Ex- 
cellency’s character, I must conclude that 
nothing but misinformation of some very 
stupid, or misrepresentation of some very 
wicked person, could have occasioned 
your making use of so very singular ex- 
pressions as you did on my coming up to 
the ground where you had taken post... . 
I ever had, and hope ever shall have, the 
greatest respect and. veneration for Geo. 
Weshington. I think him endowed with 
many great and good qualities; but in this 
instance I must pronounce thathe.has been 
guilty -of an act of cruel injustice towards a 
man who certainly has some pretensions to 


who relinquished’: 
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the regard of every servant of his country; 

and, I think, sir, I have a right to demand 
some reparation ‘for the injury oe 

tice’ to myself, when. this campaign is 
closed (which I believe will close the war), 
retire from a service at the head of which 
is placeda man capable of offering such | 
injuries. . . I irom my soul believe, that it 


was not the motion of your own breast, but _ 
instigated by some of those dirty earwigs 
who will forever insinyate themselves near 
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persons high in office; for I régily am: cones $ 
vinced, that when Gen. Washington ‘acts. 
for himself, no man: in the army will have 
reason to complain of injustice or inde- 
corum. 

I am, sir,. and hope ever shall have 
reason to continue, your most sin-~ 
cerely devoted, humble servant, |. : 

Charles Lee... 
His. Excellency Gen. Washington,. 


Headquarters English-Town, June 30, 1778. 
Sir—I received. your letter . (dated 
through mistake the Ist of July), express; 
ed, as T conceive, in, terms highly im-’ 
proper. I am not conscious of having 
made use of any very singular expressions 
at the time of my meeting you, as you. in- 
timate. What I recollect to have said was 


“es 
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dictated by duty and warranted by the oc- 
easion. ‘As soon‘as circumstances will per- 
mtit,-you shall*have an opportunity either 
of justifying yourself to the army,-to Con- 
gress, to America and to the world in: gen- 
eral, or of convincing them: that you were 
guilty of a’ breach of orders, and of misbe- 
havior before the enemy on the 28th inst., 
in not-attacking them as you had been di- 
rected, and in-making an unnecessary, dis- 
orderly, and shameful retreat. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

“George Washington. 

Major-General Lee. 


Camp, June 27, 1778. 
‘Sir, —Ibeg your Excellency’s pardon for 
the inaccuracy in mis-dating my letter. 
t > 
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You cannot afford me greater pleasure 
than in giving me the opportunity of 
showing to America the sufficiency of her 
respective servant. I trust that the tempo- 
rary power of office, and the tinsel dignity 
attending it, will not be able, by all the 
mists:they can raise, to offiscate the bright 
rays of truth; in the meantime, your Ex- 
céllency can have no objection to my re- 
tiring from the army. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble 

servant, Charles Lee. 


General ‘Washington. 
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July 1, 1778, the Court-Martial .was or- 
dered hy Washington at Brunswick, N. J. 
The charges were disobedience of orders 
in not attacking, misbehavior before the 
enemy by making an unnecessary, dis- 
orderly and shameful retreat, and disre- 
spect to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
two letters before given. The court, on 
August 12, found him guilty of all the 
charges, and sentenced him to be suspend- 
ed from command. for the term of twelve 
months. 

The next Court-Martial of prominence 
was that of Benedict Arnold. It would be 
interesting to know just how much this 
Court-Martial, with its infamous charges, 
influenced Arnold in his treasonable de- 
sign. Not that it would justify. him, but 
that it might serve as a warning to many 
of us today, too prone to accuse any 
officer who does not rise to every occa- 
sion, of all the crimes in the code. 

Arnold was one whose daring, bravery 
and brilliant generalship had compelled 
the admiration of the country. Upon the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, in order that 
the property of the Crown or disaffected 
inhabitants might not be lost, Congress 
called npon Washington to suspend the 


« removal, sale or transfer of goods from 


there. Arnold, as the Federal representa- 
tive, issued a proclamation closing the 
shops and stores. This action and the fact 
that he was in love with Miss Shippen, the 
daughter of a Tory, whom he afterwards 
married, called down upon him the wrath 
of the State authorities. Gen. Reed, the 
President of the Council of Pennsylvania, 
preierred eight charges against him to 
Congress. The Congressional committee 
exculpated him, but instead of accepting 
this report, Congress referred the case to 
a joint committee of Congress and :the 
Council of Pennsylvania. j 

This committee recommended that four 
of the charges be submitted to Court- 
Martial. It was ordered to meet May 1, 
1779, but in spite of Arnold’s impatience 
for a speedy trial, the State authorities se- 
cured delay after delay, and it was not dn- 
til Dec. 19, 1779, that it was convened at 
Morristown, N. J. The charges were: 
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First, That he allowed a vessel belonging 
to persons then voluntarily residing with 
the‘ enemy to come into a port of the 
United States without the knowledge of 
the State authority or of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Second, In having shut up the 
shops and stores on his arrival in the city, 
so as to prevent officers of the army from 
purchasing, while he, privately, made con- 
siderable purchases for his own benefit as 
is alleged and believed. Third, Imposing 
menial services on the sons of freemen of 
this State. -Fourth, Discouragement and 
neglect manifested to civil, military and 
other characters who had adhered to the 
cause of their country with an entire dif- 
ferent conduct towards those of another 
character. The Court-Martial found him 
guilty of two of the charges and ac- 
quitted on two, but explained that no 
fraud was proven, and*his conduct had 
simply been irregular and imprudent. 
The sentence was that he should be repri- 
manded by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Washington’s reprimand, a model for 
tact and elegance, was as follows: “Our 
profession is the chastest of all; even the 
shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of 
our finest achievements. The least inad- 
vertence niay rob us of the public favor 
so ‘hard to be acquired. I reprehend you 
for having forgotten, that in proportion as 
you had rendered yourself formidable to 
our enemies, you should have been guard- 
ed and temperate in your deportment 
towards your fellow citizens. 

“Exhibit anew those noble qualities 
which have placed you on the list of our 
most valued commanders. I will myself 
furnish you, as far as it may be in my 
power, with opportunities of gaining the 
esteem of your country.” 

The Court-Martial, which took place in 
Washington, in the Territory of Mississ- 
ippi, in January, 1810, is of prominence, 
because the then unknown Captain on 
trial, became, in after years, the Com- 
mander of the United States Army, Lieut.- 
Gen. Winfield Scott. 

Gen. Wilkinson was charged with com- 
plicity with Aaron Burr and with being 
in the pay of the Spanish Government. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIBLD SCOTT. 
He was tried by a Court-Martial and ‘ic- 
quitted, but young Scott did not agree 
with the verdict, and so expressed *him- 


self. For this he was called before a 
Court-Martial. The first charge. was -for 
“conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman in saying at a public table, that 
he never saw but two traitors, Gen. -Wil- 
kinson and Aaron Burr, and that Gen. 
Wilkinson was a liar and.a_ scoundrel.” 
Another charge was: “Withholding, | at 
sundry times, men’s money placed in his 
possession for their payment.” The find- 
ing on the first charge was that :his.con- 
duct was’ “unoificerlike” and he was.ac- 
quitted of the second. - The senteifce. was 
suspension for one year. Scott, in his au- 
tobiography, is much - pleased that the 
court omitted to add the “attainting words, 
‘and ungentlemanly.’” Even this finding 
must have been humiliating to one. who 
was such a stickler for military etiquette 
that in after years he was nick-named 
“Old Fuss and Feathers.” 

Another important Court-Martial which 
was convened at Albany, N. Y., Jan. .3, 


i 
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1814, was that of Brig.-Gen. William Hull. 
As commander of the army of the North 
West, he surrendered Detroit to the Brit- 
ish under General Brock. Charges of fst, 
Treason, 2d, Cowardice and 3d Neglect of 
Duty were exhibited against Gen. Hull. 
His cowardice was alleged to have con- 
sisted in not attacking Maldem and in re- 
treating to Detroit; appearance of alarm 
during cannonade and on day of sur- 
render. * In view of his gallant conduct at 
the ‘Battle of Stoney Point she had” been 
promoted and” received: the ‘thanks~. of 
Washington. At White Plains he -had 
been wounded and he was conspicuous 
for_bravery at Trenton, Princeton, Ticon- 


deroga; Bemis’ Heights, Monmouth and. 


Morrissiania, Notwithstanding this record 
he was found guilty of the second and 
third charges although he was acquitted of 
the first. 

He was sentenced to be shot, but in 
consideration of his Revolutionary ser- 
vices and his advanced age, the Court 
earnestly recommended him to the mercy 
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withont adverting to the strain of invective 
and vituperation used by Maj.-Gen. 
of the President. The sentence was ap- 
proved, and he was ordered to return to 


his home in Newton, Mass., where he died 


in 1825. The acting special Judge Advo- 
cate General of this Court was Martin 
Van Buren, afterwards President of the 
United States. 

A Court-Martial which convened at 
Fort Monroe, Va.. Nov. 2, 1847,*was for 
the trial of no less a personage than Lt.- 
Col. John C. Fremont. At the time of 
the breaking out of the Mexican war, 
Brevet Captain Fremont was in California, 
in ‘charge of a ‘topographical party. 
Commodore Stockton having taken Los 
Angeles with his marines and dispersed 
the Mexican forces, asked Fremont with 
rank of Major to organize a military 
battalion. Feeling that a civil government 
was advisable, he formed his plans to make 
Fremont Governor. Having perfected 
these plans, he dispatched Kit Carson to 
Washington, across country, to secure ap- 
proval of the government. After crossing 
the desert, Carson met Gen. Kearney, 
who, under authority from Washington, 
was on his way to California to organize 
an army. When he arrived he found the 
State practically under Stockton’s control. 
The latter offered to turn affairs over to 
Kearney, but the latter appeared to be 
satisfied and refused to accept, but co- 
operated with Stockton. 

When I’remont. however, started to re- 
organize the California Battalion under 
Stockton’s order to do so, Kearney, as his 
superior officer. the engineer corps being 


a part of the army, forbade the reorgani- _ 


zation. Fremont. after considering the 
question, wrote a letter to Kearney, a part 
of which was as follows: “I feel, there- 
fore, with great deference to your profes- 
sional and personal character, constrained 
to say that until you and Commodore 
Stockton adjust between yourselves the 
question of rank, where I respectfully 
think the difficulty belongs, I shall have 
to report and receive orders as heretofore 
from the Commodore.” 

The charges were: 1st, Mutiny, 2d, Dis- 
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obedience of the Lawful Command of a : 
Superior Officer, 3d, Conduct to the > 


Prejudice of Good Order and Military 
Discipline. He was found guilty of all 
three charges and sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the service with a recom- 
mendation to the lenient consideration of 
the President. 
President Polk was not satisfied that 
the military crime of treason had been 
proven, but did consider the second and 


third charges proven. The penalty was re- ; 


mitted, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and because of the 
meritorious and valuable services of the 
accused. Fremont sent in his resignation 
to the Adit.-Gen. with the following ex- 
planation: “In doing this I take occasion 
to say that my reason for resigning is that 
I do not feel conscious of having done 
anything to warrant the finding of the 
Court; and this being the case, I cannot, 
by accepting the clemency of the Presi- 
dent, admit the justice of the decision 
against me.” May 15 his resignation was 
accepted, and at the age of 34 he retired 
from the army. 

A Court-Martial whose verdict was a 
subject for discussion for nearly twenty- 
five years, was that convened Nov. 25, 
1862, to try Gen. Fitz John Porter. The 
charge was Disobedience of Orders, Ist, 
In not beginning his march at I a. m. 
but two hours later; 2d, Disobedience of 
two orders, one to advance and another 
to attack at the battle of Manassas. He 
was convicted and cashiered from the 
army. 

Many attempts were made to have the 
sentence reversed by Congress, but it was 
not until sixteen years after, June 20, 1878, 
that a Court of Inquiry was appointed. 
The verdict of this Court, which was com- 
posed of Gens. Schofield, Terry and Getty, 
was that “Porter’s faithful, subordinate 
and intelligent conduct that afternoon, 
Aug. 29th, saved the Union Army from 
defeat. Porter had understood and ap- 
preciated the military situation and so far 
as he had acted on his own judgment his 
action had been wise and judicious.” 

Gen. Grant, who as General and Presi- 





GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER. 


dent had opposed the reopening of the 
case, told President Arthur that “Porter 
was right in everything that he did in the 
campaign under Gen. Pope, and he firmly 
believed, that if Porter had been in com- 
mand of our forces on that field of opera- 
tions, there would have been no Antietam, 
no Chancellorsville, no Gettysburg, no 
Appomattox; that the fighting would have 
ended then and there.” It was evident 
that Pope when he gave Porter orders fo 
attack Jackson, was ignorant of the fact, 
known to Porter, that Longstreet, with 
25,000 inen, had arrived and lay between’ 
Porter and Jackson’s right wing. 

A bill was now. introduced in Congress 
removing Porter’s disabilities, and after a 
fierce struggle passed both houses, but’ 
was vetoed by President Arthur on the 
ground that Congress was without con- 
stitutional right to pass it. Another bill 
was passed in 1886 restoring Gen. Porter 
to his rank in the army, but making no 
provision for his back pay, and was ap- 
proved by President Cleveland. 












“Women and Economics.” 


WHE first thing which impresses us 
4. after readirg Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
~~ .son’s “Women and Economics” is the 
great earnestness of the author. Such 
ardor will sometimes force upon -us the 
tecognition -of a subject which is often 
thréadbare and wearisome. The next thing 
which attracts‘ us ‘is the vagueness and 
maziness of the subject as she presents it 
and elucidates it, or attempts to. Al- 
though we cannot agree with her theories 
or accept her statements in which there is 
only a-modicum of truth, we. must admit 
that she handles her subject fairly well, 
and emerges therefrom with creditable skil- 
fulness. We do not accept her theories, 
for they seem impractical, or her state- 
ments, as they are not necessarily accurate. 
They are simply the points of view of one 
woman, whose aim is progress and whose 
purpose is to impress her views on her 
feminine readers. I say feminine for obvi- 
ous reasons. Anyone knowing the book 
will realize what (from the author’s stand- 
point) a miserable thing is man before 
recreated, we might say, by woman. An- 
other marked deficiency is the illogicalness 
of the book. She advances theory after 
theory without the slightest deference to 
the logical. Her reasoning is one-sided 
and blind; there are few ifs, but many pos- 
itives. Mrs. Stetson has a bold, forceful 
style; only occasionally in her enthusiasm, 
which amounts to almost fanaticism, does 
she weaken it by womanish, commonplace 
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digressions. She repeats herself to a tire- 
some degree, and seems doubtful as to the 
clear comprehension of women, or at least 
of their mental agility. There is a great 
redundancy of words and hyperbole, and 
she impresses us with her really marvelous 
vocabulary; but the ‘views advanced with 
such persistency will not with the majority 
of women be easily: swallowed, or,. if so, 
will not prove digestible without a great 
amount of the salt of common sense.. Her 
views on the lecture stand have not: met 
with the hearty endorsement she expects. 
There are many women to whom this book 
appeals, for Mrs. Stetson is not alone in 
her views. The ideas she presents are not 
entirely original, not by any means, but 
they are her points of view very strongly 
put. The book will please women’s eyes, 
if not their minds. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Helen Ashley Jones. 





“Korea and Her Neighbors.”’ 

HERE are few things more satisfactory 

than to take up a book with the inten- 
tion of learning something about a certain 
thing, person or country—or all combined 
—and have the desire for such knowledge 
satiated after laying the book aside; the 
existence of such a book is readily justi- 
fied, and seems like a friend forever after. 
If one does not become most thoroughly 
instructed in regard to Korea after read- 
ing Isabella Bird Bishop’s “Korea and Her 
Neighbors,” it must be from a lack of at- 
tention. Certainly it is very exhaustive, 
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sparing no time or pains; the minuteness 
of the descriptions, the attention to the 
smallest details, may sometimes grow wear- 
isome, and the repetition of personal expe- 
riences grow monotonous, as there is slight 
difference between them as she journeyed 
from place to place, yet she is true to her 
purpose in giving a very detailed account 
of what there is to be seen, felt and even 
eaten or endured. She lived among the 
Koreans with eyes wide open, with every 
sense on the alert to absorb whatever there 
was around her, of even the smallest inter- 
est. She is in her descriptions of the 
Koreans and Japanese what Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Doolittle are to China. She enters their 
country as an optimist, trying to live as one 
of them, although the “Inns” must tax 


the patience of a saigt. Mrs, Bishop’s tes- - 


timony in regard to the missionaries and 
their labors among the Koreans are spe- 
cially valuable, as showing how much, 
after all, we are indebted to them for what 
we have known in the past concerning 
this peninsular, and of how much the Kor- 
eans have and are profiting by their cease- 
less labors. Owing to her opportunely- 
timed visit, she has been enabled to give 
a good account of the war of 1894, and the 
wonderful rate of progress which is still 
going on, abolishing daily some barbarous 
custom, which will never live again. She 
gives especial attention to Shamanism, the 
natural religion of these decrepit people, 
which demonstrates more clearly than any- 
thing else could, the urgent need of Chris- 
tian civilization. Accuracy has been the 
chief aim of Mrs. Bishop, and her some- 
times tiresome repetitions may be unavoid- 
able. She carried her camera, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing some fairly good pho- 
tographs of different places and people. 
Published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Helen Ashley Jones. 
“The Land of Contrasts.” 

F there is one thing about which the 

Americans should be well informed it is 
themselves, as it seems to be the aim of 
so many European travelers, especially 
Englishmen, to write us up. To give us 
their impressions, to note our peculiarities, 
to wonder at some things, to cavil at others, 
to compare us with every other nation 


under the sun, to say some nice things in a 
patronizing way, and nasty .things in a 
smooth way, we, as a matter of -course, 
expect and are supposed to be interested in 
all of this criticism and information. 
Although they often weary of us, we 
read them for the most part good-naturedly, 
sometimes finding drollery enough to com- 
pensate us. When we do not they have 
at least done us no harm. Sometimes they 
will write about us from a pessimistic point 
of view, following it up soon .after with 
something like an apology, and.that always 
amuses us, though we do forget. .Mr. 
Muirhead, in “The Land of Contrasts,” is 
more optimistic than usual; he sees quite 
as many things to extol as to deplore or 
condemn. The things which meet with his 
most decided disapproval, are as might be 
expected, our leading American character- 
istics, but we are glad, however, that he 
appreciates our women; here we are very 
sure that his taste is excellent, but that 
it is equally as good when expressing him- 
self in regard to the American newspapers 
is doubtful. His expressions are a'little too 
suggestive of personal malevolence. “He 
feels that once upon a time they expressed 
a not very flattering opinion of himself, and 
thereby hangs this chapter. Newspapers 
are in this country apt to speak their 
minds; we expect it of them, and hope they 
will continue to do so. We rely on:them 
for news, which we get; no one will at- 
tempt to dispute that. For our current lit- 
erature we have our magazines, which he 


-admits are excellent, another one of the 


‘hings we know, however. It is.of course 
the impressions of an outsider which in- 
terest us, and those are very well told: by 
Mr. Muirhead. In parts he is certainly 
amusing. In his frequent inability to do us 
justice we feel that it is his point of view 
as an Englishman, and that is all. We 
Americans are as prone to egotism .as 
others, and look for unqualified .praise, 
which is vain no doubt. Yet it is gratify- 
ing to know that we improve with age like 
wine, and that if we keep together long 
enough we shall really be as civilized as our 
neighbors. I am inclined to think he 
understands us better mentally than other- 
wise. Published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Helen Ashley Jones. 











Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar : 


PRIZE WINNEES FOR JANUARY 


First Prize:' Miss Lizzie Woods, 515 
West Main Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Second Prize: Mr. William P. White, 
1012 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Third Prize: Mrs. Florence A. Cook, 
51 Tufts Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Fourth Prize: 
James Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 
Literature 

1. The crown given by the Romans to 
him that saved the life of a citizen, which 
was accounted more honorable than any 
other. Coriolanus had won this crown at 
the battle of Lake Regillus. The first 
time Casius Martius went to the wars, be- 
ing but a stripling, was when Tarquin sur- 
named the proud (who had been King of 
Rome) did come to Rome with all the 
aid of the Latins and many other people 
of Italy; even as it were to rely entirely 
upon a battle by them who with a mighty 
army had undertaken to put him into his 
kingdom again. In this battle, wherein 
were many hot and sharp encounters of 
either party, Martius valiantlyfought in the 
sight of the Dictator; and a Roman sol- 
dier being thrown to the ground, Martius 
bestrid him and slew the enemy with his 
own hands, that had before overthrown 
the Roman. After the battle was won, 
the Dictator did not forget so noble an 
act, and therefore first of all he crowned 
Martius with a garland of oaken boughs. 
The next morning after the battle Martius 
went to the Consul and the other Romans 
with him and asked only one favor after 
refusing many gifts. “Only this grace,” 
said he, “I crave and beseech you to grant 
me: Among the Volsces there is an old 


Dorothy Puffer, 58 St. 


friend and host of mine, an honest, 
wealthy man, and now a prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies; it would do me 
great pleasure if I could save him from 
being sold as a slave.” Then rose a great 
shout. After the noise was appeased, the 
Consul Cominius spoke: “We cannot 
compel Martius to take gifts, but we will 
give him such a reward for the noble ser- 
vice he hath done as he cannot refuse; 
therefore, we do order and decree that 
henceforth he be called Coriolanus;” and 
so, ever since, he still bears the third name 
of Coriolanus. For whoever saveth the 
life of a Roman, it is a manner among 
them to honor him with such a garland. 
2. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709—1784). 
3. Christmas Day was called “the day 
of new clothes,” from an old French cus- 
tom of giving those who belonged to the 


‘court new cloaks on that day. On Christ- 


mas Eve, 1245, the king (Louis IX) bade 
all his court be present at early morning 
mass. At the chapel door each man re- 
ceived his new cloak, put it on, and went 
in. As the day rose, each man ‘saw on 
his neighbor’s shoulder the cross that be- 
tokened “the crusading vow.” 

4. The Samian Letter Y used by Pyth- 
agoras as an emblem of the path of virtue 
and of vice. Virtue is like the stem of the 
letter. Once deviated from, the further 
the lines are extended, the wider the di- 
vergence becomes. 

5. Pasauier says that Charles le Grand 
fell in love with a peasant girl (Agatha) 
in whose society he seemed bewitched, in- 
somuch that all matters of the State were 
neglected by him. But the girl died, to 
the great joy of all. What, however, was 
the astonishment of the court to find that 
the king seemed no less bewitched with 
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the dead body than he had been with the 
living, and spent all day and night with it, 
even when decomposition set in. Arch- 
bishop Turpin felt convinced there was 
sorcery in this strange infatuation, and on 
examination of the body, found under the 
tongue a ring, which he removed. Charle- 
magne now lost all regard for the dead 
body, but followed Turpin, with whom he 
seemed infatuated. The archbishop now 
bethought him of the ring, which he threw 
into a pool at Aix, where Charlemagne 
built a palace and monastery, and no spot 
in the world had such attractions for him. 


Art 


1. .The colors in painting taken from 
the Madonna di San Sisto by Raphael at 
Dresden. signify: 

Blue—Heaven, faith, and fidelity. 

Yellow—Goodness; the goodness of 
God in giving through the Virgin His on- 
ly begotten son to be our Saviour. 

White—Purity. 

“Red—Fire of love or love of God. 

Violet—Passion or suffering. 

2. The Holy Family known by the 
name of the Madonna of the Pearl, in the 
Gallery at Madrid; has derived a fictitious 
importance from the supposed words of 
Philip IV of Spain, who, having pur- 
chased the picture from the gallery of 
Charles I, is said to have exclaimed on 
seeing it: “This is my pearl!” 

3. The lion symbolizes St. Mark for 
three reasons: ist He commences his 
epistle with the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, “The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” 2d The king of beasts is a 
type of the royal dignity of Christ which 
St. Mark makes so apparent. 3d Accord- 
ing to an oriental tradition, the young 
lions are born dead, and after three days 
are made alive by the breath or the roar 
of the sire; thus they are an emblem of 
the Resurrection, of which St. Mark is 
called the historian. 

The ox is given to St: Luke because he 
especially sets forth the Priesthood of 
Christ. and the ox is symbolic of sacrifice. 

The cherub, which most resembles a 
human being, was given to St. Matthew 


because he speaks more of the human 
than of the divine nature of our Saviour. 

The eagle was given to St. John as an 
emblem of the lofty flights of his inspira- 
tions. 

4. Leonardo Da ‘Vince left Rome. at 
the end of the year 1515, and returned 
once more to Milan. In the meantime the 
brief rule of Maximilian Sforza had been 
terminated by the victory at Marignano 
of Francis I, who prevailed on Leonardo, 
by this time in his sixty-fourth year, to 
enter his services and return with him to 
France. It was the beginning of the year 
1516 that the painter crossed the Alps, 
taking with him his friend, the youthful 
Francesco Melzi. The Chateau Cloux in 
Touraine, near Ambroise, was appointed 
for his place of residence. But his race 
was nearly run. He desired to put in or- 
der some of his vast. accumulations of 
manuscript, notes and researches, but 
soon discovered that he who had been en- 
deavoring so insatiably for all these years, 
in his own words, to learn to live, had on- 
ly been learning to die. That form of 
strength and beauty and that exquisitely 
shaping and all-searching mind, were dis- 
solved before decay or infirmity impaired 
them. Leonardo died at Cloux, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, on the 2d of 
May, 1519. : 

5. By request of the Duke of Nemours 
to have a bronze copy of the “David” by 
Donatello, which stood in the court of the 
Palace of the Government, . Michael An- 
gelo undertook the work in the summer 
of 1502. Over this statue he became very 
enthusiastic, and so devoted to his work 
that at the beginning of the year 1504 it 
was done. A meeting was called of the 
first fine artists of Florence, to consider 
where it should be placed. They met in 
the atelier before the statue, unveiled for 
the first time, and after much debate, the 
terrace of the Palace of the Signory was 
chosen in preference to the neighboring 
Loggia dei Lanzi. Here accordingly the 
colossal “David,” -which weighed 18,000 
pounds, took, in the month of May, 1504, 
the place which it continued to hold ever 
afterwards, until ten years ago, in 1873, it 
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was removed for the sake of protection to 
the hall in the Academy -of Fine Arts. 
General 

1. Scotland Yard derives its name from 
having’ been a London residence for the 
Scottish kings. 

2. Captain John Cleve Symmes main- 
tained that there was at 82° N. Lat. an 
enormous opening through the crust of 
the earth into the globe. The place to 
which it led he asserted to be well stocked 
with animals and plants, and to be lighted 
by two underground planets, named Pluto 
and Proserpine. 

3. Cape Horn so manned by Schouten. 
a Dutch mariner, who first rounded it. 
le was born at Hoorn, in North Holland, 
and named the cape after his own native 
town. 

4. The saying originated with St. Am- 
brose (4th century). It arose from the 
following diversity in the observance of 
Saturday:—The Milanese made it a feast, 
the Romans a fast. St. Ambrose, being 
asked what should be done in such a case, 
replied, “In miatters of indifference, it is 
better to be guided by the general usage. 
When I am at Milan, I do not fast on Sat- 
urday, but when I am at Rome, I do as 
they do at Rome.” 

5. Silhouette, a black profile. So called 
from Etienne de Silhouette, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer under Louis XV 
(1757). 

The financial reformers of the ministry 
were mocked and ridiculed, as the econ- 
omies put in practice to escape national 
bankruptcy were unpopular. These im- 
perfect designs, in which simple tracing 
indicates the shape of an object, were 
named in irony, “Silhouettes.” 

Miss Ligzie Woods, 


515 W. Main St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 
Literature. 

1. Who has been rightly called the 
most! imaginative of our American poets, 
and. what is his best. known production? 

2, What writer living early in this cen- 
tury wrote characteristic descriptions of 
American life? 


3. Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
is said to have proceeded from “an origi- 
nal historic college.” How is this true? 

4. What American University was 
founded on the lines of a scheme drawn 
up by Benjamin Franklin? 

5. Which one of our Universities is 


especially resorted to by those who desire - 


to become teachers? 


Art. 


1. The quatrains of Omar Khayam. 
the Persian, were illustrated by Elihu 
Vedder. 
interest in this fact? 

2. Who was John Singleton Copley? 

3. One of the most famous of London’s 
artists was born in Lowell, Mass. Who 
was it, and what of his father’s life? 

4. Why did F. Marion Crawford have 
such exceptional advantages to come en- 
tirely in touch with Italian life, literature 
and art? ° 

5. What is the companion to the Egyp- 
tian Obelisk at Central Park, New York? 


General. 


1. What great English statesman said 
that the American Colonies were “fighting 
in the holy cause of liberty?” 

2. What countries aided us in our 
efforts to become an independent coun- 
try? 

3. What noted English writer thought 
the taxation of the Colonies no act of ty- 
ranny, and wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject? 

4. Who acted with Washington in the 
operations that brought about the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, and 
how did he escape a terrible death in the 
later years of his life? 

5. What was the “Right of Search?” 


PRIZES FOR MARCH 


First Prize: “Omar, the Tent-Maker.” 
By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Second Prize: “Angels in Art.” By 
Clara Erskine Clement. 

Third Prize: “Great Composers and 
Their Work.” By Louis C. Elson. 

Fourth Prize: “Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Why do Americans take special 











OW any friends can you count up- 
‘on? That is, how many people do 
you feel with a degree of positive- 
ness that you may safely call real friends. 
In the natural law of exchange you cannot 
reasonably expect what you have not 
given. Friends are an essential capital 
stock ia the launching of new enterprises, 
even in these days, when the pessimist 
cries out that the monetary interest is 
the chief vitalizing factor in business. 
How. many times in the earlier days of 
“The National Magazine” was the query 
propounded by prospective advertisers: 
“Have you sufficient capital?” and when 
told the magazine was not. subsidized 
by showers of gold; so to speak, they 
shook their heads in a kindly and sympa- 
thetic way. Since that time many of these 
same men have invested in advertising in 
“The National Magazine,” and found 
that it pays them. Now the query of a 
year ago no longer confronts us. The 
capital stock of friends has obliterated the 
conventional question of capital. Four 
young men made up a list of one thou- 
sand personal friends and mailed them a 
letter. Ina short time the returns showed 
nearly five thousand subscriptions as the 
result of the friendliness of these friends 
and their friends, and the subscription list 
of “The National Magazine” has been 
constantly increasing, thanks to this sort 
of an endless chain of friendship which 
spans the world. 

Prominent among these friends are the 
editors of the various newspapers, for 
they have taken a personal interest in 
“The National Magazine” and the pur- 
poses it represents. With enthusiastic 
and loyal supporters in every State—and 


almost every country in each. State, “The 
National Magazine’ has a capital stock. 
that represents more than millions. 
ySewy 
ILL “American literature’ al+ 
W ways be looked upon merely as an 
offshoot or subordinate part. of 

“English literature?” Heretofore the edu- 
cational curriculum and chairs in vatiotis 
colleges have made digrtiified mention. of 
“English literature” only as English. lit- 
erature, and now the question is,. have 
we not today a distinctive Ammeri- 
can literature? This thought occurs 
in looking over the bound volumes. of 
American magazines for a quarter of a- 
century past. These periodicals-are after. 
al! a mirror of the literature of: the times 
and nothing is more prominent. in. the 
foundation of a library, either in the refer- 
ence department or the collection of cur- 
rent literature itself than the bound vol- 
umes of the periodicals. Picking up a vol- 
ume of the Atlantic for June,. 1858, we 
found Longfellow, Holmes and Emerson- 
contributors in one number. This maga- 
zine was the medium through which the 
first dawn of American literature appear- 
ed, and the volumes are now a veritable 
treasure trove of American_ literature. 
This also brings to mind another publica- 
tion of today which is no small factor in 
the onward march of crystalizing literature, 
and that is the “Saturday Evening Post” 
of Philadelphia, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, which has been recently resur- 
rected from the oblivion of a purely local 
field and. transformed into a weekly paper 
of national scope. The best editorial and 
literary thought is concentrated in this 
publication, and it is no idle statement to 
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say that it has not a superior in the. weekly 


paper. field, 
(=) NE of the.regular staff contributors 
of “The. National Magazine,” will 
leave shortly for the forbidden land of 
Thibet. Mr. William J. Reid, although a 
young man, is one of the best known ex- 
plorers in the world... His book soon to be 
issued is to have a preface written by 
Henry M. Stanley. He will not try to 
fight his way through the strange land, 
but’ will become one of the people. With 
two’ such explorers as William Jameson 
Reid in Thibet, and Peter MacQueen in 
the Philippines, each gathering material of 
vital interest, the readers of “The Na- 
tional Magazine” have a rich feast of 
travel and adventure before them for the 
coming year. 

William Jameson Reid was born in 
New York City, Dec. 7, 1870. Educated 
in Boston. Newspaper work in United 
States and London till 1893. He crossed 
Central Asia through two thousand miles 
of unexplored territory. At end of 1893 
in conjunction with George Burton, the 
famous English explorer and traveler, led 
an expedition through Western China and 
Eastern and North Eastern Thibet among 
the headwaters of the Yangtse Kiang, 
Kinsha Kiang and Hoang-Ho rivers, 
adding in a great measure by the success- 
ful completion of this journey to the geo- 
graphical and scientific knowledge of this 
country. George Burton was killed in 
the country to the east of Charing Nor. 
Reid pushed on through the wild country 
in the headwaters of the Hoang-Ho and 
completed the journey back to the Pacific, 
finally emerging with about one-half the 
original expedition, the others having 
succumbed to the assaults of disease and 
native hostility. 

This year he will lead an expedition 
through the unexplored regions of Thibet 
in an attempt to reach the sacred city of 
L*hassa,. which has never been visited by 
a Caucasian. 

The April number of “The National Magazine” 
will contain an article by Peter Mac Queen, M.A., 
who was sent by this magazine to the Philipines. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 


Oo upon the great questions 
confronting the country at this time 
are beginning to crystallize. The innate 
tendency of human nature to differ: on -is- 
sues—individual and national, when the 
danger line is passed has asserted itself 
with all the energy and positiveness so 
characteristic of American citizenship. It 
is only the ordinary trend of human nature 
to develop a degree of combativeness and 
factionalism where persons are banded to- 
gether, even if in a common cause, and to 
an observer of history it appears ‘that 
the spirit of negation, otherwise known as 
obstruction, is still extant. The so-called 
silver craze brought forth an avalanche of 
sneers and ridicule at far off Kansas and 
other western states where radical Popu- 
lism held sway. This outburst and all oth- 
ers are simply a repetition of history.. But 
at this time the storm center of radical ne- - 
gation, revolution or “ism-tism” appears 
to be in Massachusetts in the bitter opposi- 
tion to the spectre which some are pleased 
to call imperialism. The question might 
be pertinently asked, Why all this unrea- 
sonable hatred and invective against any 
suggestion of national aggressiveness or 
pushing forth on lines not to their mind, 
thoroughly interwoven with precedent? 
The impression is given that this negation 
represents the sentiment of Massachusetts, 
which is utterly untrue as far as the great 
mass of common people are concerned. 
The reception of President McKinley in 
Boston was a vote of confidence that 
completely overwhelmed the voice of 
carping critics. 
yey 
ABOLISHMENT OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
By Anna Farqubar 

A meeting which gives promise of estab- 
lishing itself in national importance along- 
side of the anti-slavery movement of forty 
years ago, took place recently in Boston— 
the cradle of freedom. 

In a small hall there convened unosten- 
tatiously a body of as remarkable men and 
women as could be brought together in 
the United States; not remarkable alone 
for their high achieyements, but also for 
their glowing, earnest enthusiasm in be- 
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half of those unfortunate men doomed to 
“murder by state law,” in the words of 


William Loyd Garrison, employed when -. 


he discussed the petition filed by the mem- 
bers of the association for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, and presented to the 
legislature of Massachusetts by Senator 
Parsons. 

A particular feature of general interest 
surrounding that birth of a great humane 
movement, was the eclectic representation 
of religious demonstrations in active sym- 
pathy upon that occasion of organization. 
Tt is seldom in any cause that authorized 
preachers of widely divergent religious 
creeds will meet upon a single platform of 
endeavor, and if only for that reason this 
meeting was significant. When Catholic 
priests, Hebrew Rabbis, Unitarian minis- 
- ters and Episcopalian rectors approach 
each other with hands extended in ardent 
enthusiasm over some essential idea, there 
can be small doubt of the ultimate tri- 
umph of that idea. 

When Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, among 
the other celebrated women advocates 
present arose to speak, her every phrase 
was permeated with the kind of conviction 
expressed in her prophetic words, “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord.” 

With her, as with the others, she seemed 
to be proclaiming the word of God to all 
womankind. She pled for a_ broader 
Christian charity enlightening legislation 
by the demands of the people who can not 
believe the world is better off for killing 
the murderer, nor the community safer 
than it would be were he confined like any 
other diseased mind until nature termi- 
nated his life. 

In reviewing the history of hanging, it 
was shown how gradually through the 
centuries, as civilization progressed, that 
penalty had been removed from the sta- 
tutes, as it was originally employed for 
the majority of offenses against the law, 
even unto stealing a loaf of bread if a 
man’s family were starving. The voice of 
the people as God’s medium of expressing 
humane feelings of justice from man to 
man, has declared against this barbarous 
form of punishment where minor offenses 
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are concerned; now let the people who 
govern themselves by democratic forms of 
government speak for the right in, this 
serious matter of capital punishment.’ 
Frequently one finds both men and 
women who firmly believe capital, pynish- 
ment, per se, to be uncivilized and un- 
Christ-like, but at the same time;they ex- 
claim: “There is no- alternative! “A mur- 
derer must be made an example of for the 
purpose of preventing further. crime.” 
The answer to this was made clear at that 
meeting by one who told how he had 
watched the results of hanging upon the 
surrounding community, and in every case 
under his observation murder was com- 
mitted again within a few days following 
in the immediate neighborhood of the exe- 
cution. For that reason alone electrocu- 
tion may be considered one step in ad- 
vance. bs 
Mrs. Florence Spooner of Boston, who 
has thus bravely started out in active de- 
fense of human rights, had previously ac- 
complished through persistent endeavor 
an incalculable amount of good by doing 
away with prison fare of bread and water 
and solitary confinement in the dungeon, 
by means of her humane, reasonable rep- 
resentations before the prison authorities. 
Several years ago she started out on this 
present crusade. Unaided, she agitated 
the question so successfully through :thou- 
sands of personal appeals to people of 
prominence and influence in the commun- 
ity that her efforts were finallyrewarded by 
this meeting, called for organization, with- 
out which no great movement can succeed, 
and by the enthusiasm of those present. 
Her ‘hope is that other similar meetings 
may follow this. throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union, and that the 
Massachusetts legislature may not stand 
alone among legislative bodies in consid- 
eration of this question. New England is 
proudly responsible for the inception of 
many reform movements. In the present 
instance she is not dealing alone with the 
question of expediency in this matter of 
world-wide importance, but seems im- 
pelled by her hereditary conscience to de- 
fend the equal rights of men to that mys- 
terious, God-given force called life. 








When Emil Dagyr completed the first 
pair of ladies’ shoes in Lynn in 1646, he laid 
the corner stone of the greatest shoe man- 
ufacturing town in the world. The visitor 
at Lynn today is at once impressed with 
the fact that here the art of shoe making 
-has reached its highest perfection. Shoes 
are everywhere in evidence, and from this 
town goes an enormous product, worn in 
all quarters of the globe, so that from zone 
to zone the earth is trodden by shoes made 
in Lynn, bringing to mind the old nur- 
sery rhyme: 

“Trot, trot to Boston, 

Trot, trot to Lynn.” 

The science of shoe making has been an 
ever growing concentration of labor, in- 
ventive taste and enterprise to secure per- 
fection in an article of universal necessity. 
The artisans who today furnish the fin- 
ished product in Lynn are largely the de- 
scendants of those who have concentrated 
their thought and energy for generations 
past in studying the various details in 
manner and method of production. We 
can fancy the Colonial dames tripping the 
minuet in shoes made in Lynn, when the 
dealers brought their product in a basket 
to market in Boston. The evolution of 
business from those early times forms an 
interesting study. Formerly a merchant 
was compelled to send out traveling men 
to solicit business from the country mer- 
chant. This came as the result of the 
building of railways. The present plan is 
quite a radical revolution in the methods 
of modern merchandizing. 





The individual of today insists on hav- 
ing not only the best article, but an article 
that yields comfort as well as service, and 
at a value commensurate with the small 


margins incident to existing business 
methods. A triumph in building ladies’ 
shoes is indeed suggestive of the days of 
Cinderella’s slipper. He who can win the 
appreciation of the women of America has 
indeed an established reputation. The 
greatest success in the innumerable makes 
of ladies’ shoes today is “The Tri-on-fa,” 
manufactured by The Hurley Shoe Com- 
pany of Lynn. It represents the well- 
earned and notable triumph of an enthus- 


jast in shoe making. Joseph M. Hurley, 
who is in fact “The Hurley Shoe Com- 


pany,” is a young man thoroughly learned 
in the details of shoe making, and the suc- 
cess of his business demonstrates the value 
of his scientific investigation. 

Looking over the field before launching 
into the present large and growing enter- 
prise, he realized that he must strike out 
on newer and broader lines than those fol- 
lowed by older established manufacturers. 
The pivotal point of all his purposes was 
to produce for $2.50 a shoe which every 
woman in America would desire to wear; 
knowing that the materials and labor in a 
desirable ladies’ shoe cannot possibly be 
produced at a lesser cost, and that any- 
thing costing more was simply a payment 
for extras. He was enabled to make this 
price by reaching consumers directly, and 


his first effort was to produce a shoe as 
perfect as human skill could make it, then 
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submitting the product to all manner of 
tests before putting it on the market. 

People are always interested in success- 
ful méh. Mr. Hurley’s career as a shoe 
manufacturer marks only a span of. six 
years, but, being a young man .of tireless 
energy and force, in that short time he has 
accomplished more than many manufac- 


JOSEPH M. 


turers and firms that have been in the 
business for years and years. 

The specific and primary principles of 
“The Tri-on-fa” shoe are style, service and 
comfort. That this has been obtained is 
amply evidenced by the thousands of let- 
ters received from ladies all over the 
world, pronouncing “The Tri-on-fa” shoe 
a decided triumph in the art of shoe mak- 
ing. The comfort, exquisite fit and wear- 
ing qualities of “The Tri-on-fa” shoe are 
made possible from the fact that the same 
of “Tri-on-fa” shoes, he finds them flex- 





stock is used in them as is used in higher 
priced articles, and the highestestandard in 
shoe building is constantly :maintained. 
No better leather is*used inany. other shoe, 
however high priced, and the style is al- 
ways absolutely correct. The.comfort of 
the wearer is constantly kept+in view, and 
when the buyer of today examines a pair 


rid 


HURLEY. 


ible, with an inner sole made not only to 
sell but to wear. With every stitch, nail 
and piece of leather put together on honor 
and to stand the severest tests of age and 
wear, “The Tri-on-fa” has certainly reach- 
ed the acme of perfection. 

No matter how remote the head of:the 
concern may be from the men and ma- 
chines actually producing the shoe, ‘his 
personality is necessarily reflected in its 
make. It percolates through every de- 
partment where the enthusiasm and pur- 
poses of the manufacturer are evident, and 
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OFFICES OF JOSEPH M. HURLEY, PROPRIETOR THE HURLEY SHOE CO. 


he decides on the veriest trifles until per- 
fection is attained—and perfection is no 
trifle. 

Visiting the factory of The Hurley Shoe 
Company at Lynn recently, we found a 
bevy of typewriters busily at work on the 
enormous correspondence incidental to a 
large and growing_mail order business of 
“The Tri-on-fa” shoe. The click of the 
machines suggested the tick of telegraphy, 
as if bringing all parts of the world into 
immediate and constant communication 
with the factory. 


WHERE THE EDICTS GO FORTH. 


The tags which are sent out when the 
order is first started are an interesting 
study, inasmuch as theyare a detailed biog- 
raphy of the shoe, and on these tags is a 
suggestive motto: “Be sure you have the 
right pattern.” The tag itself, severely 
simplified, is indicative of the careful sys- 
tem and detail which is apparent through- 
out the entire establishment. All tags are 
as carefully preserved as the archives of 
the government at Washington, and re- 
orders are made by giving the number. 


IN THE CUTTING 'ROOM. 

We first visited the stock room, where 
case on case of the finest goat skins in all 
shades were displayed; the Brazil goat 
skins, the rarest of all; are used ex- 
clusively in the goat skin'shoes, and only 
the finest grade of calf-skin are carried in 
stock, The Brazil goat skins are usually 
very small, so that. it necessarily requires 
a great deal of care in their cutting to 
make them cut to the best possible advan- 
tage. The vamps, quarters, and various 
parts of the shoes are cut on tables espe- 
cially built for that purpose. This is where 
machinery has never been able to supplant 
the deftness and intelligence of man. The 
leather must be cut with the grain in such 
a way as to bring about the best results. 

The story of a shoe is indeed an inter- 
esting one, for here where the first work 
is done, one discovers that there is as 
much care taken in making the shoe pat- 
terns as there is in cutting dress goods. 
The same care is used in having all the 
twill and other linings to fit the shoes. 
The merest blunder in cutting would spoil 
the product and therefore everything is 
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necessarily as accurate as human skill can 
devise. The stock is purchased months 
ahead in order to secure precisely the 
stock desired, and the study as to sizes and 
weights of leather is where the “shoe pro- 
phet” exercises his function, for he must 
calculate to a nicety the demand for the 
coming season. 

The satin linings are also purchased 
with all the judgment and expert discrimi- 
nation which a lady exercises in the selec- 
tion of a dress pattern. Only the far- 
famed and unexcelled Chrome finished 
leathers are used, and this of itself is a 
guarantee of a standard product. 


THE STITCHING ROOM, “WHERE A STICH IN 
TIME—”’ 

The bright red tags on the bundles 
containing the request “Hurry This Up,” 
indicated that the usual American spirit of 
enterprise prevails. In fact there was an 
air of enthusiasm and energy in the work 
room. The character of the work put into 
“The Tri-on-fa” shoe is indicated in the 
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manner and method of work in this fac- 
tory from start to finish. On one side of 
the room all the linings. are stitched; on 
the opposite side the work starts in. with 
the “skiving.” a beveling process on the 
edge of the delicate leather, so that when 
the piece is hemmed there will be no 
ridges or humps. The sewing is done with 
all the carefulness and delicacy of the 
Queen’s lace handkerchief. The “stays” 
are each fitted with careful nicety to. pre- 
serve the perfect form and fitting qualities 
of the shoe; all are iron pressed with no 
raw edges. and the infinite pains taken by 
the girls and women in this department is 
indeed a study. The California welts are 
what might be called the spinal column of 
the shoe. The vamps are put on by cylin- 
ders or circular machines—the former are 
preferred and are much more difficult to 
use properly. Twenty-eight stitches are 
required to make each buttonhole, six or 
eight of which are made by a machine on 
a shoe in less time that it would take to 
thread a needle in the good old days of 
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Dagyr. The work passes along from ma- 
chine to machine with all the precision of 
clock-work, and the different parts coming 
together soon begin to form the sem- 
blance of a shoe, as perfectly fitting as a 
bodice, the “latest hint from Paris.” The 
care taken in ironing, pressing, putting on 
the tips, and the making of eyelets has 
something of the precision of New Eng- 
land housekeeping about it. The eyelets 
on either side must match precisely, and 
this is tested every time the machine 
starts. The evelets on ordinary shoes cost 
$80 per million, but the Perfection eyelets 
on “The Tri-on-fa” cost $400. This is 
simply told to show that not the slightest 
detail is omitted to put the best value into 
“The Tri-on-fa” shoe. The buttons are 


fed in from a hopper and put on the shoe 
by a machine very rapidly indeed, but rhe 
stitches are so made as to give the great- 
est strength and yet so lapped that the but- 
ton hangs loosely and causes the wearer 
the least possible annoyance when the 
shoe is first put on. 


The interest which 
all. stitchers and workers in this room 
demonstrated in their work truly indi- 
cated’ where “a stitch in time saves nine,” 
inthe: making of a ladies’ shoe. 

The cotton flannel placed between the 
twill lining and the tip is another instance 
of how the comfort of the wearer is con- 
sidered. The delicate white sheepskin 
trimming. around the top of the shoe is 
carefully covered while the shoe is being 
made; to prevent it being soiled or any 
ditst: collecting upon it. The threads with 
which the buttons are sewed on are care- 
fully knotted by hand, and every edge is 
accurately trimmed with shears, the maker 
keeping: in mind the ruling motto of “per- 
fection”—which is indelibly stamped on 
each pair of shoes. 


THE STOCKFITTING ROOM. 

This is said to be one of the most im- 
portant’ departments of a shoe factory, for 
here the soles are fitted. The leather must 
Wer ati a particular temper. It is rolled to 
“set: the grain” to make it as firm as pos- 
sible and obtain a uniform degree of 
thickness, and the stock carefully kept at 
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a certain temper and condition to make it 
pliable and easy for the channel machines. 
The soles are cut out for right and left 
foot on the same die by simply reversing 
the way of feeding the leather to the ma- 
chine. The channel machine, a very deli- 
cate and intricate contrivance, grooves out 
a channel or flap around the edge of the 
sole. The flap is thrown back. for the 
stitches, and a tiny groove made for the 
threads, in such a way that it will fold 
again into place. This covers up all the 
stitches and makes the thread to_ lie 
smoothly within the sole. A large amount 
of carefully assorted stock is kept on hand, 
and extraordinary care is taken to have 
the leather tempered to take the moulding 
just right, as it is generally recognized 
that the sole is the part which the buyer 
usually examines first and most _ thor- 
oughly. 


IN THE MAKING ROOM. 


Here is the reminder or echo of the rap- 
a-tap-tap of the village cobbler of years 
ago. The lasters stand at their work .and 
draw the vamps, quarters, or bodices of, 
the shoes sent down from the stitching. 
room, over the last; and here only hitman 
thought and judgment can be exercised to 
get it exact-—not drawing to one side 
more than to the other, and preserving a 
perfect fit. The laster carries his mouth 
full of tacks, which precludes any extended 
gossip, and the easy and almost uncon- 
scious way in which they take a “swig” of 
tacks from a sort of oil-can arrangement is 
interesting. The opening in the centre, 
left after the uppers are tacked around the 
edges of the sole, is for a piece. of water- 
proof felt, to prevent dampness. Then 
come the steel shanks for the centre, to 
give strength, firmness and elasticity. 

The shoe is so made as to be thoroughly 
pliable, and accounts for the fact that “The 
Tri-on-fa” shoe can be bent double, and 
yields to every motion of the foot... This 
is the room where the very keel of the ship 
is laid. Over forty lasters are engaged 
here, and while the average in other’ fac- 
tories for one man is fifty pair a day, here 
the work is so carefully done and under 
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such rigid inspection, that thirty pairs is 
considered a big day’s work. The shoe is 
assembled or put together with the great- 
est care and firmness, and the operator 
never seems to forget for a single instant 
the comfort of the fair lady in some dis- 
tant clime who is to wear the shoes. 


“SHOWING THEIR HEELS TO US.”’ 


The race to cover the factory in one day 
reminded us of a certain appropriateness 
when the courteous guide no less a person 


PART OF STITCHING ROOM 


than Mr. Hurley himself, “showed us his 
heels.” You go about thinking: “Well, 
now, the shoe is nearly made.” But it is 
like building a house; it is the “finishing” 
that takes the time and care. A large ma- 
chine puts on the heels with a dozen long 
nails at one stroke, with the positiveness 
of a pile driver, and the delicate precision 
of the great presses at the mint. The 
holes ‘are made first and then the nails are 
dtiven through. <A few brass nails are 
added on another machine to prevent the 
heels from “running over.” The heels. are 
trifnmed and given their shapeliness by a 
machine with a circular ‘knife revolving 
nine thousand times a minute—in fact it 
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goes so rapidly that as we stand we can 
plainly look through the holes: formed: by 
the revolving knives. 

Differently shaped knives are used for 
the various stvles of heels, for the shapes 
range from the high French heel to: the 
stolid English and common-sense pat- 
tern. Hans Sachs, the famous German 
cobbler and poet, would have indeed 
thought he had been transplanted beyond 
the terrestrial realm, if he could awake to- 
day and see the way the “heel and toe” 
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symphony is played by the great orchestra 
of modern shoe machinery. 


LIKE A WOMAN’S WORK—NEVER DONE, 


The beveling and trimming up of the 
soles after they are sewed and the channel 
flaps turned down and smoothed care- 
fully over and pressed, is where the differ- 
ent machines in their ceaseless conversa- 
tion seem to say: “finish well—finish well, 
—for this is a fair ‘Tri-on-fa’—for a ‘ladye 
faire.’”’. The heels are polished ona rub- 
ber wheel, and _as if the pneumatic tire had 
not possessed everything else on earth, 
here a pneumatic wheel is-used to polish 
the heels. Then the top of the heel is 
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pressed with a “seal” to give better finish 
and still further better the impress of the 
excellence of “The Tri-on fa” shoe. The 
shoes now move along in wheeled racks, 
and the nearer the shoes approach com- 
careful precautions taken. The rough 
stone now becomes the statue. After 
being carefully sandpapered with the 
After being carefully sandpapered with the 
slightest possible touch so as not to injure 
the grain. the shoes are polished or stain- 
ed, and only the hot irons and strong and 
powerful presses can do this, but muscle 
and skill. are both required to operate 
them:—-The sole, shank, and heel are care- 
fully marked, so that the buyer when he 
turns: the shoe. upside down for critical 
examination ¢an easily determine its spe- 
cial merits. 

. Throughout the factory, the man whose 
personality is recognized in this enthus- 
iastic loyalty to a concentrated purpose is 
Joseph M: Hurley. There are no frills or 
rionsense, for Mr. Hurley’s leadership in- 
spires an enthusiasm that has brought to- 
tether “dne of the best skilled and most 
intelligent forces ever employed in a shoe 
factory. It is strictly and always up-to- 
date, from least to greatest detail. 


; A SHOE THAT RETAILERS CAN SWEAR BY 


Every retai! shoe dealer is interested 
in the goods he sells, and every dealer 
who 'sells “Tri-on-fa” shoes can enthusi- 
astically and conscientiously guarantee ev- 
ery pair he sells. The fundamental prin- 
ciple in building up a permanent and 
growing retail trade, is to give customers 
an absolute and satisfactory value. A de- 
tailed knowledge of what is represented in 
a “Tri-on-fa” shoe is of interest to dealer 
and purchaser alike. The full standard 
and measure of value is given in this prod- 
uct as positive as the government stamp 
on bullion at the mint, because it repre- 
sents the concentrated thought, skill and 
conscience of the producer and con- 
sequently “The Tri-on-fa” shoe stands out 
in a distinct class by itself. 

A visitor to “The Hurley Shoe Com- 
pany” is impressed forcibly with the fact 
that “The Tri-on-fa” shoe is made by 
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happy, contented, and well-paid as well as 
expert artisans. This is in sharp contra- 
distinction to the contract and prison-la- 
bor products which are thrown upon the 
markets in these days. “The Tri-on-fa” 
truly reflects the spirit of the workman, 
and herein lies the great secret of its un- 
paralleled success in finding favor so 
quickly with the women of America. It 
is not difficult in these days of quick pop- 
ular perception, as keen in comprehension 
as an X-ray in searching scientific inves- 
tigation, to look into, through, and beyond 
the mere product itself, and to readily re- 
alize under what circumstances and envi- 
ronments an article is manufactured; and 
there never has been a time when sterling 
character and personality is so impera- 
tively demanded and appreciated in manu- 
ufacturing products as today. 


WHAT THOUSANDS ARE WRITING. 

“Your ‘Tri-on-fa’ shoes sent me have 
given me splendid satisfaction, and am 
much pleased with them in every way. I 
shall recommend them to my friends in 
the highest terms.” ; 

“You have made me a first class pair 
of shoes. 1 have not a fault to find. The 
fit is perfect, could not fit better.” 

“TI am greatly pleased with my. shoes. 
They are a perfect fit.” 2 

“I like your ‘Tri-on-fa’ shoe immensély, 
and shall probably order a heavy. pair. 


In yonder neat and dapper Oxfords the 
summer girl well reigns queen of the 
piazza and permits her coquettish feet to 
peep out from the drifting shimmer of 
snowy lingerie. The hicycle and golf 
boots tell of happy, winsome and viva- 
cious lasses for whom hills and rough 
ways have terror. In fact every style of a 
Trionfa finds a delighted and happy wearer. 

Each shoe has its destiny, as it starts 
out on a career that is notably connected 
with the life of a human being as any ar- 
ticle of personal wear. The first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at night 
brings that moment of reflection when 
lacing or buttoning a shoe, and may well 
remind every wearer of a “Tri-on fa” shoe 
that she wears the best that can be made. 
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CHAPTER IV 


After the Mexican natives have brought the green Vanilla beans to jij 
the towns where they are cured, the beans are exposed to thesun. Each 
bean requires to be handled from 90 to 120 times. This great care prevents 
the beans from being spoiled in transit. 


BURNETT'S VANILLA EXTRACT 


being made from choice Mexican Vanilla Beans, is pre-eminently superior | 
to all other kinds. Its perfect purity and great strength make it excellent 
to use for delicate cakes, puddings andice-cream. Send for our booklet. | 
At least seventy-five per cent. of the Vanilla extracts sold today are made from I; 
cheap African beans. Sometimes Tonka or wild beans are even used, these being }; 
uently poisonous. Such artificial mixtures are not only unpalatable and un- |) 
thy, but spoil many otherwise good desserts. (To be continued.) 


The Joseph Burnett Company, Boston and Chicago i 
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Lost: December 25th. Story . ‘ ‘ 4 Octave Thanet ‘ * 
In a Club Corner . ° n ‘ , ‘ Frank Putnam 
With drawings by Chas. W. Heil. 
Notable American Courts-Martial 
With Ilustrations. 
Let’s Talk It Over . ° ° ° ° o 
FOR SALS AT ALL NeWS8-STANDS. 


W. W. POTTER, President. 
JOE M. CHAPPLE, Publisher. 
ARTHUR W. TARBELL, Editor. 


Copyrighted 1898, by Tux W. W. Potrsr Co. 
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- >, i} A a From Littte Y ‘ 
= . BAReNemee? ' «Acorns Grow! < 
% Rete # (old adage). iiaie 2 
qi F-For DERBY DESKS {ae 2 
= ¢ PGREAT OAKS FALL Low. J 
ee 
, OO a DERBY DESK Co. 
> enattoricatalogue k= =. BOSTON, Mass. Em: 
Sil sfensccanthtnns ast tencsartEdansasstltens sastlfoeessaflden;ssafffossssrtTfarcscaQ/Quco cat fParescaflforsssaflfeasccptffencccathfes<.crtf ten, cates, cofilbes cotta oothpos tle ole of fk 1 
DON’T DELAY 
A Year's SECURING THIS BARGAIN! 


© A complete Set of Eight Volumes of the - 


‘a Subscription 11] *22° NATIONAL 
‘goston: << i, MAGAZINE 


Bound handsomely in green cloth. Each 


COOKING SCHOOL volume with over 600 Re 


half-tone illustrations. 
illustrated articles in every phase of 


MAGAZINE THE RECENT sain WITH SPAIN 
and on all timely and national subjects. 

















MAKES A MOST ACCEPTABLE 








HOUSEHOLD GIFT FIFTY SHORT STORIES IN EACH VOLUME. 
COSTS 0: 
- — $'7 COMPLETE. 

Vol. I. Only 20 left, rare. 6 . . . + $2. 
5 0 Cc e Vol. II. Vong rare : ee les 6 ee ie eo 
Vol. III. Lessthaniroo. . ... +s. * 2,00 
TaE Boston COOKING SCHOOL MAGAZINE is VOL EVs oo cic eee 68 8 8. 8 + | 5.00 
the finest and most practical culinary magasine A Ag a ai oer Nie cate ck + 5,00 
in the world, It is the standard authority on Vol. VI. 2 6 eee et ee we + 1.00 
Cooking and Domestic Economics. A delight to Vol. VII, . 2 + se ee i 
young and old housekeepers. Single copies 10c. Vol. VII. 2 ee ee ee ee te 1.00 


Published Bi-Monthly. } Vol. Vill. (bound handsome cloth) April to September, 1898, 
SE it NOW READY. PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL MAGAZINE, diel oe ree 


22 School St., Boston. 91 Bedford Street, Boston} Mess. 













































THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


A Magazine With a Mission Working for 
A Nobler Manhood, a Better Civilization. 


Constructive y The Ideal 





Practical, Magazine 


Instructive, For the 


Entertaining Home. 
Under the Editorial Management of 


B. 0. FLOWER and MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER. 


The Coming Age is a magazine which should find a place in every home. 1t speaks tothe heart as well as the 
head. It educates moral nature. It appeals to all tastes and interests, and interests every member of the family. It con- 
tains conversations and original essays on great vital themes; Biographical Sketches; Studies of Great Books ; Original Short 
Stories; a powerful Serial Story; a department devoted to Health and Home; reviews of great events of the month; bright, 
crisp, and instructive editorials;—in a word it covers the ficlds of literature which appeals to earnest, thinking men and 
women. It is always bright and suggestive. No ine so truly reflects the best constructive thought of the age as The 
Coming Age. It is the cheapest great original review published in America. 


Subscription Price only, $2,00 a year; Single Copies, 20 cents; No free Copies, 
The Coming Age Company, Station D., Boston, Mass. 


One Hundred and Twenty Million Words 
v0 are computed to be in the 
‘FIT FOR A PRINCE Thirty-Five Miles of Newspaper Columns 
Our One Dollar Shirt is the best shirt that Scanned every day by the readers of the Press Clipping 
can be made out of linen or cotton Bureau, employed by Robert and Linn Luce, at 13 Cham- 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY DETAIL bers St., New York; 68 Devonshire St., Boston; Com-Tribune 
Hi] hal Bid., Cincinnati; Railroad Bld., Denver for the purpose of 
i Ask your enniat te reading newspapers and cutting therefrom matter of interest 
| LEOMINSTER SHIRT C0 6 to Public Men, Committees, Commissions, Corporations, Offi- 
I 8 cials, Boards, Merchants, Lecturers, Collectors, Specialists, 
i Manufacturers, Trade Papers, Candidates, Reformers, Editors 
Writers, and anybody else who from motives of business or 
ONE DOLLAR SHIRT. curiosity wants newspaper reading done cheaper, quicker, and 
more thoroughly than he can do it himself. Address near- 
est office for details. 

















Examine the Fabric. 

The Beautiful Stitching, 

The Stud-holes and Cushion Neckband 
Style of the Non-Wrinkling Bosom. 

It is made in Long and Short Bosom. 
Open or Closed Front. 

It Fits Perfectly. 

Elegantly Laundered. 


If your Dealer does not have it, write to any of 
our Salesrooms: 





New Art Catalogue. 


A second volume of 
our ye or is now 
ready including 6,000 
subjects. Vol. I, dated 
1887 contains 10,000 
subjects. Vol. II, dated 
1898 and our American 
View Catalogue, illus- 
trated. Send 15 cents 
> for the set or 8 cents for the new one if you 
> have the others. Lantern slides and Enlarge- 
» ments for Schools. Photo. mounting. 


> 

> SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., **actecerstase.* 
SP ESCESESOE 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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CHICAGO, 190-192 Fifth Avenue. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 7 and 9 Battery St. 


LEOMINSTER SHIRT CO., 
LEOMISTER, MASS. 
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=OUR SPECIALTY Is G00 MUsiC— 


TRY THESE 


SONGS WORTH SINGING 


Aletter, W. Ah! Could I but once more so 
Love. ee (Ach! konnt ow ie einmal 

80 lie Ep (d-ap) 
This has been a ve ermany, 


and will rong a very eff 
Barnard, D’ a wae Biene2 “* rears. 
oe doubt the haere al) Abt! “a Benen 


Bennett, Clifton. Little Jim. bp-ep), C (c-f 
—Little Jin, nt wubeheceee 
ht, brilliant and b reezy. 
—The roubadour. 
baritone song, strong and effective. 
clark, A. G. The Beautiful Land of Dreams. 
Gb (db-gb), Led is f) 
A very beautiful cradle song, with eee 
ss on, smy Darling, and Rest..... “Ab tet) 
usical, singable ballad, wedded to fine words. 
Kossealen ‘Karl. The Life of Love is but a 
Da Ab (c-f), C (e-a) 
has immediately become very popular, 
alwaysmaking a success wherever sung. 
Krogmann, C. The Two An 
A sacred song with ht as as gn i hee) 
spe Little Mignonette. Ep (b-f), G (d-a) 
A very bright, cute, soubrette song. 
—How can I say Good-bye -Ep (eb-f) 
A fine ballad, somewhat in the gp ae 
Lloyd, C. Francis. by? ay 
i ob), F (e-f) 
An effective sacred ie (ofa be sure to please any 
audience, 
Moveni, J. Jd. PiU Still be True 
An effective song for tenor - ee 
Normann, mo? Bey *S 
(ora), ,z f), F (e- 
One of the ae ag a An ) b (d-f), F (0-8) 
Rosenfeld, Monroe a. Tr i Love You d ust 
the Same F (c-eb), A 
—Don’t Send Her Away bid 
—The Cross of Gold F (c-f) 
dun ar ans songs by this well-known writer 
St. Quintin, | Ed. Adam and Eve 
A very pleasing encore song. oe oe eae ~! . : 
—The Dream An 
A fine song, easy 
Oe iacaa coon We 
ive for a large voice. ~ tear £3 = 
Treharne, Bryceson. The Heavenly Dream 
F (c-d), G (d-e), Ab (eb-f), 2B (fg) 
The finest song of the year, and will surely be 
aoe. = The climax is in the style of the watlintows 


“Palm 
Ez ‘. S 

One of the most pleasing songs of (eb )-* a 

Wellings, Milton. Cuban Love 3on 
(c-d), D @e),F , 

Has the true Spanish flavor cr rhyth: 

Wheeler, ne W. The Darkie’s | Cradle 
P f#), Ab (c-b).G. 
popelar song. 
lianed. for eased and ladies’ quest 
—The Old Days were the Brightest “ Them 
All - Ep (bp-db), G (d-f) 
—My Sally is Waiting Dere tor 
G (be), Bp ( ag) 


A darkie baliad of the better class. The songs of 
Wheeler appeal to the hearts of the le, and the 
songs above are fine examples of natura musical songs. 
They can be sung by any amateur at 

Zeller, C. “Don’t be pers ” Gel —_ cht née). 
“The « New York Wor 0 aye yt song ~ “ue . » 
eventually sung, whistled and hummed the world over.” 


—The Farewell version of the sR GAS Se 


Coe eervevecccccces 
ose Las in 
ive for concert use. 


ceb 
sing, but ~ " st 0-0) nw 
ry sg hy F ‘e-d) 
id effect- 


(f-g) 


Song 
(bs) 8) 


All the pole works 
be had 


may 
Sere 
the Publishers. 


G (b-e) .50 


The BF. Wood Music Ce 


PIANO s0L08 WORTH PLAYING 


MeEpIuM DIFFICULTY. 
Aletter, ‘Wilh. Aubade Napolitaine 
little dance, which is:sure to become a grea 
favorite. It is also arranged for two mandolins and 
tar. 


Brett, Hi: - Love Song. iL taeben Lied).. 
A sweet little song without words, 
Brown, A. L. 
—Fleurde Lis. Op. 9 
—Flirtation Dance 
i ie, C. Op.37. (3d Air de Ballet).. 
This is the complete edition of the celebrated ‘ Scarf 
Dance”’ in its original form. 
Chadwick, G. W. Tabasco March 
This March has become very popular, being played by 
nearly every prominent orchestra. 
Clark, A. G. Jolly Days March 
—Jolly Highs March 
Two brilliant and tuneful Two-Step Marches 





Czibulka, _Aiphonse. An Dich (To ‘You!).. Pe 
Rage ’s last positi A beautifu Itz, 


nade, 
Fare, ptt mr Sans Toi Valses 
An ex set of dancing waltzes. May 
also be hal for om 1 or large orchestra. 
Ganschals. Farewell (Lebewohl) 
A beautiful melody. 
Greene, C. W. Pride of Boston (March) 
A strong Zz effective by oe Pp, not difficult. 
Heins, oe Op. Bornholm Waltzes. . 
Png beautiful set of waltzes. They are not at ‘all 


Kro, at Cc. In Slumberland 

e Robin’s Lullaby (Waltz) 

nin — lef sag tee pag Darke (Sch.) 
Lansin; . e Dancin r 

Originally written for the at and full clthe darkey 


fing 
Mever-iutevend, Eric. Maschka (2me maz.) 
A fine mazurka of medium difficulty. 
—Valse Lé ere. 
—Chanson 
A beautiful song yey words. 
Munroe, F. W. AtEvening. Gavotte 
A very graceful and interesting work. 
Normann » Eric. Marche Cosmopolitaine..... 
A very ‘brilliant two-step 
O’Cenner, L. B. “Belle of the Cake Walk.” 
Av effective two-step, introducing the charac- 
teristic « time.” Just the thing for a social evening. 
Sartorio, Arnoldo. le avotte 
—Op. 244. Aubade Pastorale 
“Oe. 245. Forget Me Not. (Myosotis) 
n extremely beautiful melody in the peg pe 
piano, written to representthe violoncello. 
— a crossing of the hands, 
ttmse, © Sqa uirrels’ Frolic..... 
bright | ite sketch in which imaginary pictures of 
and squirrels abound. 
Tracy, G. L. Rainbow Dan 
A pleasing little dance 3 wae chyihin 
Zeller, Carl. ‘‘ Don’t be Cross”’ Waltz (Mar- 
tin Waltz) 
—Grubenlichter Waltz 
This Waltz has been the test favorite at the Boston 


Bb, ote Popular Con 
iger (The Master Miner) Two-Step.. 
—Obersteiger (The Master Miner) Polka...... 


MODERN METHOD FOR —_ Masog icery 
By C. GRUN. This isan 7 modern 
aw omeenat teaching the violin. Itis aloe 
the aera and is < oft 


An excellent concert waltz 


based upo 
specially for 
that gion he — wh a cea e used for , 


40 
50 


strument. Violin teachers will be greatl y interested in exam- 


pw hog this work. Published as No. 
Price, One Dollar, 


THE SARTORIO PIANOFORTE METHOD 
Published in four books. 
Wood.” This is the work of the well-known German teacher 


‘*Edition Wood.” 


Nos. 100, 101, 102 and 103 of « Edition 


of 


the pianoforte, ARNOLDO SARTORIO, whose works are noted for 
their very melodious, and at the same jp cena character. 


hers desiring one of the best works in th 


ue. 3 nee examine this work. Price, 75 Cents each 


BOSTON 


6 line are stron; By rene 


221 Columbus Avenue 
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‘ Fally Wlustrated. Short and Criep. 
“Wholesome, Amusing and Interesting. 


Entertaining in the Home—. 
A Beautiful ss Aerece. y Covennd Seed acihtce 
Sor your keadi 

EXTRACT. 

* Billie Robinson, who sold fine jewelry, was 
known as “Billie the Pearl,” and when the sad 
misfortune which snatched poor Billie from our 
very arms into eternity, overtook our little ban: 
of big-hearted, congenial comrades, no casual 
observer could fail to feel that the death of the 
“Loved Unknown ” was mourned with a silent 
grief only possible among broad-minded, tender- 
he urted, charitable fellows.” 


Siege. Bound in two colors Cloth. Gilt and 
nk Embossed. Uncut Edges. Gilt Tops. 


At all Dealers, or send 75 cents in stamps. 
Send 2 cents postage for sample pages. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A. P. GARDINER, 550 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
EPT. 











1900900 
Eales “C NORE HUME WORKERS 
oro % to fill this contract knitting 
wm Socks, etc. Good Pay, Ma- 
Biren cdennnagetanatre - chine, Yarn, and Steady, 


a Easy Work furnished. For 
thisdett emamatbonafide order forthe position send stamp. 


Giasentarshevanr counties ota 
Wan sodin@Qen 3.89 Co-Operative Knitting 


Giles” Company, Dept.63 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Sanford's Perfeet Heel Protector & 
is the only fe Goviee Fad bak. prevents te lop. 

sided Boot-H 

an per cans, to eee caatiee of 














14 Made of Silver 

chilled, very durable. Easily 

ap) by any one. We mail a 
ee: , wi alx pairs pro for —e 


box 
with malls. a stool chisel for .~ in gauge 

Sots, Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 28 2872, Boston, Mass, 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit. +. OT ae ’ (;' | 





removes the desire for tobacco, w 
out nervous distress, ex 


il for’ 
‘a will, patiently, persistently. One 
r box, $i, Eeeally cress 8 3 boxes. # 5 
teed to eure. or we refund money. ° 
Montreal, New ¥. 


Co., Chicago, 



































Whitney’s, °""" ‘s0ston. 
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Business 
and : 
Professional Men 


Should have our neat 
little booklet telling 
in an interesting way 
how Queen Victoria 
keeps closely in touch 
with cu: rent events and 
saves time in doing so. 
A request brings acopy. 


DISIISSESE 


New England Newspaper Bureau, 
Brewer Building, BOSTON, [ASS. 














A COPY ON APPROVAL 


postpaid to any one 
UPON REQUEST. 


If not liked return it and it costs you nothing. 


The International Magazine, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
DEVOTED TO 


TRAVEL and LITERATURE 
For the BEST AMERICAN HOMES 
Now in its Sixth Volume. 


“Entertaining, 
Refining, 


Instructive. 


Some of its features; Descriptive, Iiustrated Articles; 
Fiction; Travel Notes; Washington Department, dealing with 
social life at the Capital; Letters from London and Paris; 
“Current Words,’’ wherein the pronunciation of all words 
recently become prominent, is given; Self-Instruction Course 
in Spanish, with talking machine equipped as teacher for 
those who wish it. 


10 cts. a copy A. T. H. BROWER, 
25 cts, a quarter Ed. and Prop’r. 
$1.00 a year 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


The Story 


Of France. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON, BONA- ~ 
PARTE, ‘ 


BY THE HON. 


THOMAS E. WATSON. 


VOLUME I. From the'settlement by the Gauls 
to the death of Louis. XV. 


Cloth. Med. Svo. $2.50. 


VOLUME Il. in the Press 


Simple, Direct and Graphic. 


IS diction is strong and his presentation 
of events and of social conditions is al- 
ways picturesque and often dramatic. He has wit, 
humor, and much of that rhetorical fervor which in 
oral utterance we call eloquence.”’ 

—GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 


66 


66 


E is serious, be ts accurate; be bas a 
fine discrimination . the bistory 
of no people is so fasinating as that of the French 
and no one bas written more entertainingly about tt. 
—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 


_ Powerful and Convincing.’’ 

‘66 A connected narrative in dramatic fashion. . 
A . The treatment is’original and modern. 

. It isabold and thrilling performanee, and, 

in the main, the style is worthy of the great subject. 

—Evening Telegraph, Phila, 


Published by 


The Macmillan Company, 
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NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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800 Beautiful Pictures to Help You Understand the Text. 


Che Hew Bible. 


HIS magnificent Illuminated Edition of the 
Bible has recently been completed at the 
famous Riverside Press, Cambridge, and is 

now put in the market for the first time in three 
styles of binding. 


STYLE 1. Bound in fine cloth, together § 
with the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for One Year... 3-75 


STYLE 2. Full Morocco binding, gold 

edges, with the NATIONAL for One Year r $4.25 
STYLE 3. Ful! Turkey, silk sewed, gold 

otgee, divinity circuit, and the NaTronar for 


NOTE.—These bibles without the magazine, 
one dollar less in each case. 


All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shippin 
Special Conditions. directions. Transportation change are to be paid by parehaser, Pit 0 
cents additional is sent the publishers will prepay expressage to any part of United States or Canada. 
Send for Sample Pages To-day, and address all communications to 


The W. W. Potter Co., 91 Bedford St., Boston, [ass. 
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GRAPHOPHONES BELT 
PHONOGRAPHS 20,000 Musical records. Brass aud Japanned Horns, Cabinets, Stands and 


All Talking Machine Supplies. Machines and Parts Repaired rders 

P OLYPH ONES Boot tly Woe be =i 4 New — of fem Machines and Prices of 
\e jers Ev . 

after Christmas as well as before.” gi ee ea 


THE NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, 176-177 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














HOME CURE icimont for aconalsa Noaypeser, | 1840 Old Colony Nurseries 189 


o hy 
FOR DRINK elie st cams no publicity = a cer- 
nty of cure. e are treating more 
=p tients, and have higher indorsements Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Evergreens 
than any similar institution in the world. Consultation and and Perennials : 














comers. oe. oer gag Book on Alcoholism Ala sus ound fine stock of woliesated iain, svecte tien’ 
mailed fa (reals neverene "ee: loam. Good plants, best sizes for planting; very cheap. Trade 
THE BARTLETT CURE, List free on application. 


Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. T. R. WATSON, Plymouth, [Mass, 








as ary a forBo¥s- 
pean WaICheS vriciis 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
Selling 40 packages SAWYER'S BEST BLUE. CRYSTALS 
among your friends and neighbors. Each package 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. Price 10 cents 
each. Send your name and address to us and we 
will send the Blue, express paid. When sold send 
us the money and we will send the Watch free by 
mail, or will allow liberal cash commission. Send 
for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. N, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, IASS. 
Established 46 years. 
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Our Grand Offer 
cee 41! 00: 





have concluded to make a 

marvelous offer direct to 

the rider. For 30 days we 

will sell samples of our 

swell 99 Bicycles at WET COST TO MANU- 
FACTURE and will ship C.O. D. on a 
proval to any address on receipt of 
page oe SUM OF $1.00 (if west of Denver 
$5). This deposit is merely to show good 
faith on purchaser’s part; if you don’t 
want to send money in advance, send your Express Agent’s guarantee for 
charges One Way and we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel, 


| RI N Highest grade, em ing every late improvement of value, 134 inch 


japon tubing, 1 fi . aa improved: two-piece cranks, arch crown, 











‘kets, handsomest finish and decorations, gees 


& Wright quick repair Fen 7 snee or miles tube, high, oi equipment. $ 
cial price on sample, 2 6.50 


. .< A splendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 
CO SA ps Mex _ seamless "eubing, = piece cranks, arch coe, de- 
is’ 


X Ae ca finely aad decorated, Morgan & Wright 
tu 


quick repair tires, single or Seabee high grade equipment. 
‘ Our special sample price, $19. 75 


KLONDIFCE, seit ses crows, dust poof bearings, ball retaicrs, best Indiana or 


Brunswick tires, standard uipment. 
, Special price on sample, $15. 0o 





e NOTB 2 


Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc., Fully Guaranteed. 





You will be surprised at the appearance and quality of these 
wheels, Don’t wait, order now while this offer is open. 
Prices will be much higher soon. You can make Big Money 
as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of 
Cash, the Free use of a sample wheel, or Gift of a Wheel, ac- 
cording to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels ? 


We have numbers of 1896 and 1897 model sian of various $10.00 to $14.00 


es and styles, some a little shop-worn, but all new, 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, $6.00 to $10.00. 


Our business and reputation are known throughout the country. Y aeenenan any of the Express 
Companies, or any Bank in Chicag 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


274 Avenue ‘*K’’ Chicago. 
Art Catalogue Free. Secure Agency at Once. 


© 
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Our readers will remember the pictures of these remarkable triplets, which we published in this 
magazine in October, 1897, showing them at 6 years of age. 
These ney are the sons of Mrs. J. C. Mason of Richmond, Kentucky and are now 8 years 


old. When born they were very small and puny and were not expected’ to live but were 
immediately put on Mellin’s Food and the above pictures tell the story. 
A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY _- _- _- _- _ BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Friendly 
Warning 


4A Wonderful Medicine . 
for biliousness, torpid liver, 
loss of appetite, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, and all 
kindred complaints, often 
forerunners of fatal disease. 
esc. at all Drug Stores. 




















Annual Sales. 
: over 
6,000,000 Boxes. 









are absolutely 
without a rival 


























_ Ask for it and see that‘you get it. S. S. Pierce Co. have it. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, NEW YORK. 








Sole ‘Agents for 


D, MCEWAN & Co, | Willie Campbell 










Gelf Clubs. 
Musselburgh, Scotland, Every one of these 
MAKERS OF Clubs is fully guaranteed and 





made under the personal 


supervision of MR. WILLIE 
Tue World Renowned . . CAMPBELL. 







To more fully introduce 
McEwan pg = we shall sell 
them for 









Golf Cluks. $X.50 cuch. 


GOLF BALLs, 







SILVERTOWN, . . $3.00 per doz, WOODLEY FLIERS,. $3.50 per doz, 
HENLEY, . . . 3.00 MUSSELBURGH, . 3.50“ 
GOODRICH, ‘eS 3.00“ AIBLACK,,. . . 3.50“ 
TRIUMPH, . . 3.00 MELFORT,. . . 375“ 

: _DAVIDSON, * «+ $4.00 per dozen, 





John P. Lovell Arms Ge. 


163-165 Washington St., Boston. 
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If you are 70 your hair 
should be all white. But at half 


70 do you want it half white? 

“25 and gray gives you 
the look of 50 at least. Any 
comfort from this? Why not 
pestpoe the telltale sign of 
years? 

Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer will surely 
restore color to your faded or 
gray hair. You may depend 
upon it every time. 

It is also a fine hair dressing, 
making the hair soft and rich 


and the scalp clean and healthy. 


ee — pela » send one dollar to R. P. Hall & Co., eae H. 
tisers, kindly men the National Mag 
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To the thousands Soe who have been suffering for years this announcement will come as the greatest blessing of their 
lives, When we say cured, we mean just that. Not that you will be given relief and then find yourself as badly off as ever. 
This is what the old style truss has done for thousands; it is entirely useless as far as effecting a cure is concerned, To effect a 
cure everyone knows that the rupture must be held easy, comfortable and natural. Thisis just what the truss discovered by 
Rev. J. Hayden, chaplain of the 17th Maine Regiment does. It is easy to wear and gives nature a chance to do its work. Rev. 
Mr. Hayden discovered this truss and it cured him of rupture. _I!]-health and old age prevented him from personally scattering 
the good news broadcast, 80 he turned his invention over to Mr. Alex Speirs, with the injunction to use it for the benefit of hu- 
manity. Mr. Speirs, by a speciai plan places his truss within the reach of every sufferer. If you cannot afford to pay the small 
amount asked by Mr. Speirs for one of these trusses, he has a special free offer which will interest you Your name plainly 
written and sent to his address will bring particulars and sealed matter in plain envelope. Please send stamp if convenient. 


What one of Many Says, who has tried This Cure. 

Dear S1R:--I cannot find words to express my thanks that I ever saw your advertisement, for I tried many kinds and never 
one that would help me. The Surehold holds me in all places,and at all kinds of work, and I have never lost a day's time. I 
am cured entirely, and have not had to wear a truss for many weeks. I have worked hard shoveling and wheeling coal;, travel- 
ing up and down stairs, at my work as watchman. Some nights I have put in more than a ton of coal, and I have never felt any 
discomfort while wearing the truss. G. 8 Hosiery, Norwood, Mass. Granite St. 


Alexander Speirs, §1 Main Street, Westbrook, Maine. 


The beautiful couch shown in this {illustration we 
offer to ship on 80 days’ trial to all who give 
satisfactory references, and if after that 
time you are suited with the $i4 90 


couch send US......,.0eeeeeeee ct 
If it does not come up to your expectations, return it at our expense. This couch could not be bought in a 
retail store for less than $27.50, we offer to send it to you and let you judge. Surely we must have confidence that 
what we claim is true when we are willing to make such a liberal offer. This couch is extra size and extra quality. 


It is 6 ft. 5 in. long, 30 in. wide. Full gondola shape, as shown in ill ti Is upholstered in 3 toned 
Kaiser Plush. Seventy Springs in seat, head and edge. 
Hand deep biscuit tufted (not hi Buttons ¢ d 
not to fly out. Stuffed with fine tow and moss. Samples of 


material and coloring free on request. 
A_$4.00 PRESENT. [i bnisomesit 
wide hemmed border, shown in illustration, and easily worth 

00, we will send as a present to each purchaser of & 
couch. This represents a big rebate. 

We have couches of all prices. Last year 
we sold over 10,000 of our $9.75 couches. Our 
new spring 1899 catalogue of al! kinds of 
couches and general furniture free on request, 


ONS 1051-1053 Milwaukee Avenue, 
9 CHICACO. Established 1857. 




















A. LOUIS SCHULTZE’S S 


indispensable plans and practical expert advice as to garden arrangement, every I) \ 





For exceptional bergains ; for first class stock, 





266444 
Bee $6666 44464646646444446444 


owner of Gardens and Grounds should write us. Our Nurseries in quanity and variety of hoth old 
and new trees, etc., are unequalled. We send FREE a catalogue of extraordinary value to every plan lover. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO,, 102 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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“ASSURANCE — 


May be felt that you are getting 
the best in the way of confection- 
ery-that money can buy, when you 
see our name on the box. Our 


CHOCOLATES 
ano CAKAMELS 
ARE MADE 


FKESH EVERY DAY 


of the best material ia the most 
attractive manner, hence their 


popularity. 


Promptly 
Attended 
to. 


ST. 
CLAIR’S « « 


Cor, Temple Place and Washington St., BOSTON. | 











CONSISTING OF 

Clini, Se Drawer Cabin! Fl, On 
Sey Saree Pear Be 

Quart of Mucilage, Automatic Ink 
Penholders and 

An Indelible Check Perforator 


A 14k. Gold Fountain Pen ‘ 
Typewriter Ribbons, any make or color . 


Carbon Paper 25c. per doz. Sheets, or 100 ses 2. ‘00 


Eagle Graphophone. 
Edison’s Standard Phonograph, latest model . 
Musical Records, fit any machine, over 1000 


selections, per dez. . . ‘ 3.50 


Send Post-Office Order or New York Draft. 


UNION OFFICE SUPPLY 00., 


83 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
Agents Wanted. 


. $2.25 
© A Stapling Machine (binds paper or fabrics) , _~ 


3 Stand, Waste Pape Basket, Pens, 


SELESEEEESEEEL EES EE EEE EEL ES 


A Complete Office x 
Furnished for $19.75 


WINTHROP M. BAKER 
545 ATLANTIC Ave. - BOSTON 














SSS FoF e SHOSTTSITTSSSITVISON 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 





Delightful After Bathing. : 
A Luxury After Shaving. 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
a little higher in price, ti r/ aps, 
than worthless substitutes,but tere 
ts @ reason for it. ‘ 
Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm, 
Sold here, or mailed for 25 
eents. (Sample free. ) 
Gerhard Mennen Co,, Newark, N. ¥ 
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THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


SP E EYEGLASSES 
€ OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET:ON THE 

y EYE. MAILED FREE 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROAD Why, NE 


CAl 


Ww YORK 








Puncture Proof 


lire 
—pneumatic, singletube. Nails, broken 


glass or jagged rocks have no effect upon 
it—very durable, light and resilient. 


Send for catalogue. 
Mfgd. by JOHN R. BOICE, Toledo, Ohio. 








¢ 
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ltrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores | anhood, 


a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50 


aranteed te cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co, Chieago, Hontreal, New Y¥ 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it failsto cure. 25c. The genuine 


has L. B. Q. on each tablet. 
Handsome Linen Doylies. Sell them 


3 
Ma! among your friends at 10 cents each, 


Send us the dollar and we will send 
you @ magnificent SOLID GOLD-plated 
CHAIN BRACELET. 


Ft. PITT JEWELRY C0., 


531 Wood St., PITTSBURG, PA. 


, 82.275 BOX RAIN COAT 
Kegalar $5.00 WATERPROOF MACKINTOSH for 5. *. 
Send_no Money. 


r 
Cutthisad. out and send to us. 
state number of inches around 





SEND US YOUR NAME and address 
and we will send you, postpaid 10 





state your HEIGHT and WEIGHT 
dy at Breast 
taken over vest under coat close up under 
arms and we will send you this coat by express 
C. 0. D., subject to examination; examineand try 
iton at your nearest express office and if found 
exactly as represented and the most wonderful 
value you ever saw or heard of and equal 
to any coat you can buy for 85.00, pay the 
express agent our offer price, $2. 15, 


express charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH is latest 1899 
style, made from heavy ea 2 tan color, 
hs exe. ong, double 
ited, Sager velvet collar,fancy plaldiining, 

waterproof sewed, strapped an ti 
séams, suitable for either rain or overcoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered by us 
or any other house. For Free Cloth Samples of 
Men’s Mackintoshes up to d Made-to- 


$10.00, writefor Free Book No. 80C. Address, 
Rennes ROEBUCK & CO. yeas ml. 


‘c 











In writing to advertisers, kindly 


and this ad. and we wili send 

yout one 825-Ib. new 1899 

pattern grade 

freight & 0.D. subject to 
a 


SEND US ONE DOLLA 


VOIR COALAND WOOD COOK STOVE, by 

examination. Examine 

itat Zone totems depot 

and if found perfectly 

satisfactory and the 

Greatest Stove Bargain 

you ever saw or heard 

of, pay the freight 

phice, S a 

» $13. 

less the 4130 sen 

with order, or $12 

and frei gos 
. THIS 


ven xi8- 
x11, Top is 42x28; BIRD 
made from best 
+e Write forourBig.... 
Sener lolan ae © FREE STOVE CATALOGUE 
grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined oven door, handsome 
nickel-plated ornamentations and trimmings, extra large deep 
Genuine Standish Poreciain Lined Reservoir, handsome | 
mented base. BEST COAL BURNER MADE, and we furnish 
extra wood grate, making ita perfect Wood Burner. 
We Issue a Binding Guarantee with every stove ane 
our railroad station. Your local dealer would charge you 825.00 
lur such a stove; the freight is only about 81.00 for each 500 miles, 


St Toast #10, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.),CHICAGO,ILL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 


ornae 
REE an 


stove and 








De At he he he i eh hd 


= - Young - Lady 


or any other ladies who wish to work 


Can Earn Lots of Money 


working for us in spare timeat home on 
our c oths. We offer youa good chance 
to make plenty of spending money easily, 
in leisure hours. Send 12c. for c.oth and 
full directions for work, and commence 
at once. Cloth sent anvwhere. Address 


WINOOSKET CO., (S.) Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Dept. 
CRLLE P&E SCS VOEDE 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, hg = q 
Freckles, Moth- — 
and © 


Patches, 

Skin diseases, and © 
every blemish on ¥ 
beauty, and defies | 
detection. On its © 


AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIF IES THE SKIN 
o other cosmetic 
will do it. 


PURIFIES 


the test of 48 years; | 
no other has, and is © 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- © 
cept no counterfeit — 
of sii name. 
Drak Seqre,oaid_ 
Dr. ayre ‘ 
toa lady of ¢ e haut- a 
ton (a patient): “As — 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s O 2 
as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also — 
Poudre eae removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 

FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 4 
piive ound in N.Y. Mae at R. H. Marcy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich ‘4 

. er Goods Deal lo 

Base imitations. $i.00e Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 





mention the National Magazine 





virtues 1¢ has stood — 









































































emaly ce O - 
cn 3 
0d has Yet fo Be Lit a for rANTS 
PRODUCED Tits ALIDS 
pon Rica. & cc D at INVAL 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE | 
CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
COSTS YOU NOTHINC TO TRY IT. 
E COM ~~ PRs : pee A 
E MORE ATTRACTIVE [ iiotjated book malied fre Tio 
WORK AND WALK WITH EASE J tomers. ‘Write fort 1. , rt 
Ou D u : or " \ \ i\ 4 
me : ree aie es as Ai a Ny 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION COMFORTABLE ADJUSTABLE TO ANN, FICURE 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


1)" DISTILLER 10 
CONSUMER. 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. We shipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 526-532 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


References—Third Natl Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P.S. wee for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


|| 








leopsecnceria |] 2 





[The above offer is genuine. We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree. -~-Rorron.) 





HENRY F. MILLER 


_SEND FOR CATALOGUE, . Pianofortes BOSTON, MASS. 
| GOLD RING FREE (Band or Stone) 


For selling 10 cases Everlasting Heliotrope at 10 cents sae | E 





SEAT BIG OFFERI! 


pet LOVERS WOMEN, 1 LOVERS’ 
Beer B AUTHORS (8 x cr), bg ‘DOMINOES, 
rar oait 12 CHEMI AL TRICKS, 15 
to DREAMS, 


a your address today, sell the perfume, remit us $1.00 and ring 
will be sent you. ABT TOILET O0., Clintonville, Conn. 





in MAGIC, 300 AN- 
sopping PURTATION GUIDE. POPULAR SONGS, to eae: up stamping at h ; 
facto TABLE Gok On hate RIDDLES, VERSES and ADIES WANTED a 10 cents my our while 
FLIRTATION 00., CLINTONVILLE, ONT y e 
oman learning. HH. F. JONES: ept. b. O., Brooklyn, N.Y 





PLEASE TRY 


“wacarels 


CANDY CATHAR 
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Clothing Salesmen Wanted... 


$150.00 PER MONTH wae Ree re MADE BY ALL OUR ACTIVE ee N WE PAY MANY FAR MORE MORE. 
e United start you at once. 10 & neces- 
We son men in every County oo; jo capital required owe ‘furnish fall line of samples, vidathaeey; ete. A tailor’ Sar inearene com- 
Ris i ly for business. No co’ we AE plan. You regulate your profits to suit yourself. No nouse to house canvass. 
‘is is ay one of the many catchy advertisements for agents, but ene ba! the = = advertisements bg — opportuni ‘as ae 
pe make to measure over suits annually, je 
We are the Largest Tailors in es upy entire one of the largest business blocks in Chica- 
go. We refer you to the Corn Exchange National Bank in Chicago, any Express or Rallros Co. in Chicago, any resident of Chicago. Before engaging 
with us, \ write tc toany friend 5 era a ask them tocome Lol see us, then write you if it is a rare opportunity to secure steady, high- 
class, ER ST! os to p Chicago yourself and see us before engaging and satisfy mo regarding 
every ¥ big pa: ‘ork in your own county 300 days in the year, and you can’t make than $5 every 
abo ENCA CE You to take orders for our Made-to-Order and Measure Custom Tailoring, (Men’s 
Suits, Pants and ed A! e put ‘Sth n esa way to take orders from almost every man in your county; a business better than a store with a 


00 aloch. You wll have no compet We are the Largest Tailors in America 


of Fine Custom-Made Garments. We buy our cloth 
direct from the largest European and American 
Mills. We control the product of several woolen 
mills, We operate the most extensive and 
economic custom tailoring plant in exist- 
ence, thus reducing the price of Suits and Over- 
coats made to order to $5.00 and upward; Panis 
from hie to $5.00. We show a large line of Suits 
at from $5.00 to $8.00. Prices so low that 
nearly every one in your age will be glad 
to have their Suits made —— ¥ 
: _ ~ sked pees 

WE FURNISH YOU = Jaree, handsome 
containing large cloth Ho. of our entire line ot 
Sultings, Pantaloonings, ete., a book which costs 
us several dollars; also Fine Colored Fashion 
Plates, Instruction Book, Tape Measure, Business 
Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter, and your 
mame and address on rabber stamp with pad com- 
plete. We also furnish you a Sulesman’s Net 
Confidential Price List. The prices are left 
blank under each description so you can 
fill in your own selling prices, arranging 
Spd profit to suit yourself. Assoonas you 

ave received your sample book and general 
outfit and have read our book of ge aN 
carefully, which teaches you how to ta! 
orders, and marked in your nme ing pre 
you are ready for business and 
taking orders from every one. ity your > 
prices business men, farmers, and in fact every ene 
will order their suits made, You can take several 
orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each 
order. Everyone will be astonished at your low pricer. 


YOU REQUIRE NO MONEY, ,Just take 


and send them to us and we will make the 
garments within 5 days and send direct to 
your customers by express C. O, D., subject to 
examination and approval, at your sell! price, 
and collect your full selling price, and every 
week we will send you a check for all your 
profit. You need colfeect no money, deliver no goods, 
simply go on taking orders, adding a liberal 
profit, and we deliver the goods, collect all 
the money and every week promptly send you 
in one round check your full profit for the week. 
Nearly all our good men get a cheek from us of at 
least $40.00 every week in the year. 
THE OUTFIT IS FREE. ve make no charge 
complete outfit, but as each outfit i US SEVERAL 
DOLLARS, to protect ourselves against many who 
would impose on us by sendng for the outfit with no - 
intention of working, but merely out of idle eurios* 
Ity. As a GUARANTY OF GOOD FAITH on the part 
of EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fill out 
R10, W1s., June 20th, 1898. the blank lines below, giving the names of two 
GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your letter requesting the use of my photograph parties as reference, and further agreeing to pay 
for advertising purposes, an.{ asking how I am pleased with the work, would say merely asa temporary deposit, ONE DOLLAR and 
I do not object to your using my photograph, as your prices are very low and express charges for the outfit when received, if 
garments so exact to my measurements that I gladly recommend you. I would found as represented and —: » sure way of 
add that 1 have never made less than $80.00 per month since I Liar your first making big wages. The $1,00 you agree to pay 
outfit, and in the best months have made as high as $350.00 per oe when outfit is received does not to pay A 
Very truly, E. J. DOYLE. cost to us but insures us you mean business, WE 
Should you write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. WILL REFUND YOUR 1.00 4s soon as your orders 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle’s. have amounted to $25. oe which amount you can 
take the first day you w 
Fill out the following lines carefully, sign your name, cut out and send to us, and the outfit will be sent you at once. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO, ILL. 


\ENTLEMEN :—Please serid me by express, C. O. D., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Complete Salesman’s Outfit, 
as aescribed above. 1 agree te examine it at the express office and it Seana exactly as ssuoemaied and I feelIl can make good 
big wages taking orders for you, I agree to pay the express agent, asa guarantee of good faith, and to show I mean business 
(merely as a temporary deposit), One Dollar and express charges, with the understanding the One Dollar is to be refunded to me ag 
soon as my sales have amounted to $25.00. If not found as represented and I am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit 
or pay one cent, 

















“grade em: 
pan at BIG WAGES. 


























Name of Postoffice, County and State on above line. ° On above two lines ‘give ‘as reference. names of two men over 
1 years of age who have known you one year or longer. 


Your age ..... Caviess Sacne 


Married or single... ...............+. ise in ‘above line give name of your nearest expreas office. 
Address your tte MERIC) 


MERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO, ILL. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine. 
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Packages of 


SEEDS 


Our own Growing 
New Varieties, 


1 PACKAGES 


MAILED 


FREE. 15C. 


One package each of 

Astor, Balsam, . Pansy, 

Sweet Pea, Pink Salvia, 

Cosmos, Phlox Myosotis, 

Verbena, Nasturtium, Pe- 
tunia, He.iutrope, Portulaca, Cypress Vine, Mignonette, 
Candytuft, with the following Bulbs Free. 

One Dewey Lily (as above), 2 Begonia, 5 Feee- 
sias, 1 Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus, 6 Oxalis, 2 
Sampson Lilies. 

All of the above sent postpaid, for 15e. im coin or 
eight 2e stamps. This is the biggest offer of the season. 
Money Kefunded if not as represented. 
OLDER EARLY. 


M. D. JONES SEED CO., 
73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 








ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


Send sample of cloth and 12e ary a for5 yd. Don't be deceiv- 
ed by similar name. Goat's head on every piece. 


D. GOFF & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DR. BRIDGMAN’S RING 
Cures Rheumatism 


QUICKLY, POSITIVELY, and PERMANENTLY, 
We have supplied them to Pres. McKinley, 
Queen Victoria, Emperor William, Pres. 
Faure, Prince of Wales,Cleveland,Harrison. 
jj Depew, Vanderbilt, Astor, Edison, Morton, 
and a host of well-known men in both hem- 
ispheres who vouch for it #3 @ POSITIVE 
cure. Thi ds of testi ials, BEwaRE 
ofcrude metal rings which rust the finger 
causing blood-poising. See “‘Dr.Bri n's 
is stamped on the inside of ring, on box and 
compass ; none other is genuine. 
t Cures Always. 

Money refunded if not as represented. 
Price $2.00 silver shell ;$5.00 solid gold shell 
all sizes. Of druggists and jewelers, or re- 
mit direct to us, with string showing size; 
we will mail it postpaid, guaranteeing safe 
delivery ; or call on 

DR. BRIDGMAN CO. 
1272 Broadway (82nd St.), New York City 











~This Publication or your bank. Send for descriptive book 








CURED OF DRINKING 


A Woman’s Secret [lethod Whereby 
She Cured Her Husband Who 
Was a Terrible Drunkard. 


[fixes a Remedy in His Coffee and Food 
and Cured Him Without His 
Help or Knowlege. 


Ittakes a woman to overcome obstacles. Mrs. Chas. W. 


Harry, 920 York St., Newport, Ky., had for years patiently borne _ 


the disgrace, suffering, misery and privation due to her husband's 
inking habits. 
“Loans there was a cure for drunkenness which she could 
ve her husband secretly she decided to try it. She mixed it 
fi his food and coffee and as the remedy is odorless and tasteless 
he never knew what it was that so quickly relieved the craving 
for liquor. He soon began to pick up in flesh, his appetite for 
solid foud retnrned, he stuck to his work regularly and they now 
havea happyhome. Mr. Harry was told about his wife's ex- 
riment and he gives her the credit of having restored him to 
tis senses. It is certainlya remarkable remedy, cures a man 
without his effort, does him no harm and causes him no suffering 
whatever. 

De Haine’s, the discoverer will send a sample of this grand 
remedy free to all who will write for it. Enough of the remedy 
is maiicd free to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or food and 
that it will cure the dreaded habit quietand permanently. Send 
your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines, 64 Glenn Building. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will mail a free sample of the remedy 
to you securely sealed ina plain wrapper, also full directions 
how to use it, books and testimonials from hundreds who have 
been cured, and evers thing needed to aid you in saving those 
near and dear to you from a life of degradation and ultimate 

verty and disgrace. 

Pigend for a free trialtoday. It will brighten the rest of your 
re. 





Dann Patent 
Adjustable 


The Most 
Popular Child’s 
Vehicle Made 


It allows a child to change position easily; to either sit up 
or lie down and be confortable allthe time. It is suitable for 
a baby or for a child five years old. Itis really two vehicles 
in one. When reclined it forms a baby coach and when not 
reclined it is an up-to-date Go-Cart. Its construction is so 
simple that there is nothing to get out of order. It is light, 
strong and durable. The price of it includes our payment of 
freight charges to nearest railroad station. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 


538 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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$1.95 MEN'S PANTS fovex::' 


MONEY... | 

Paretin pom 

ut ow Pape 

MEIGHT and WEIG! oom 
uae Soak tay walst (pants waist band), 
at 

setae cah cme Be etn Se 

whether you wish LIGHT, MEDIUM or DARK 
Goons. te ae? 


express 
on made on an ene 1899 pat- 
— by ——s tailors, made 
resisting, wool 


THESE PANTS 


/h. 
move ts fa’ here aa LIGHT, al plum or DARK M1ADES, 
fine never- me-off but- 


st trimmin tent 

tons, silk and eek sowing, Lape work through- 

Se See ocean Seughee of en's Node-ts 
en's 

WE SEND FREE , SEND FREE Measure Pants, $1. lage 

Sults $5.50 to $12.00; also tape measure, [asi 

plates, etc. Write for Free Sampie e Book No. 5 E. Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 





We choice of this Couch, a Morris 


give you your 
S laiee > Desk, 2 Watches, Enamelled Bed and 
3, Upholstered: Rocking Chair for selling $12 


* MEALINE SOAP. 
Finest Toilet Soap Mad 
Premiums eo with soap. 30 yn allowed for 
remittance. Send postal for particulars. 
(C , MEALINE peg rel wasoniged rane : boss oye —_ 


wureuwununewued 


al 
4. ROUSE esos | bronge o color, ai 
poly NLRY BLUE—“Vory del hag mmo lavender-blue. 
b mixt 


super’ jure, 
N POP send 10 cts, for Pansy 
and, Wanner snes ete e — and addrose o' 
ane wo will in- 
pormons, of this 
pelt 4 myo ly ischarangs To induce you 
CORON NLY 19¢rTs ers. totry our North- 
own Veer sactable we 


> - willsend one 
Soman’ totes 


pine for sam conta. Boot 
ANOLE CLOWER, GARBEN [BEE cut 
give oe oe d 


or ICE. EEDS. 
sorts, Completecultural directions on 
Catalogue free on applications write for it. 


ne ee eee 








We will give FREE, a lovely Somer ian pa egiaw TEA SET of 56 


PIECES (fullsize for table use) to 
ets of our sweet, fr: 
powder roe poets 


fn 
fends “ 10 C 
ag vp AINLY Ywhirt 


lady who will dis; of 15 
ant and oxqulelte ARABIAN PERFUME 
andkerc gloves, clothing, etc.) to their 
cket. Simply send us your name and 

, and the perfume will go forward to 


y express. When sold, remit us the money (after deducting 


trp chr) and we will send you one af our beautiful tea sets for 


and artistic, which 


flower The shapes are modern 
IAN PE 


ttern. 
NEAREST EXPRESS OFFICE, Address, ARAB: 


every indy will hi 
RFUMO CO., BRL 


rouble. Lomy set is richly decorated in colors, tasteful leaf and 
ly aires men oO wer 15 packets at once and N. 





Overstock : Mustbe el 


, 8000 BICreLeS 


y new. $10. NEW 
90 MODELS 91 110 $30. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on ape 
— = ee a 


by helping us advertise our superb ARN 4 - BIGYCLE “ 


one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample Tosrore 
introducethem. Write at once for our epecial o; 


Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, with 

out nervous distreas, e is nico- 

tine, purifies the b vio nod, tee 


stores yest manh 


makes 
in pees 
and pocke' 
boo 


“nerve 
t- 





L. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO, 


FA The Latest M’CREERY FOLDING VAPOR 
°BATH CABINET. HAS A DOOR 


™ and all the Jatest improvements. A 
home treatment that will cure la grippe. 
rheumatism, all blood, skin and kidney 
troubles ; reduces superfluous flesh. 
Price $5; Face steamer $1.50extra. Folds 
neatly in small space. Free descriptive 
book and testimonials. Special induce- 
ments to salesmen. MOLLENKOPP & 
M’CREERY, 242 Summitt St., Toledo, O. 

This firm is reliable. —Editor. 











No fire, ensoke or heat. Absolutely ate. Sond 5 prota peo 
THUSCOTT BC BOAT MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 








In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Investigate and be 
Satisfied ........ 


WE PROPOSE TO PURCHASE NEW 
AND ORIGINAL IDEAS. 


WE build houses and sell real estate; we want new ideas 
in this line, and have appropriated $20,000to pay for rr2 plans 
or ideas in housebuilding. The sender of the best 
plan will receive $2,000, and the others graded downward. 
If you have good ideas, and have $50 to investin a good, con- 
servative and safe property of:‘‘large promise” in Boston, 
which will bear close investigation, write for pamphlet, maps, 
giving full particulars of the division of the above money. 
We have had offices in one building for nearly 20 years, and 
are well known. Address 


FROST BROS., 
P.O. Box, 3696. | BOSTON, MASS, 


50 BULBS FOR 25 CENTS, 


Will grow in the 
house or out of 
Hyacinths, : 





onia, Gloxinia, 
ilies of the Valley, 
---all postpaid, : = 
in stamps, or coin, 
Asa aoe onl with thes¢ bulbs we 
will send Free a giant collection of 
flower seeds---over 200 varieties. Address 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, 
Somerville, Mass. 








High-Grade Flower Seeds. 


20 aC. 


KINDS KINDS 
Pansy ...e2-+ @ Candytufts Ss. 1 
Nasturtiums, . . . 10 Morning Glory . 
ee ee Sweet Peas . . . 
Verbena . . Sweet Mignonette, 
Sweet Alyssum . 
Portulaca . ° 
Zinnias .... 
doce ian Marigold . 
es 4.9 ss ae Larkspur . 
Calliopsis . ° Four-o'clocks 
All of the above sent to any address, postpaid, for 10c. 
silver or 6 two-cent stamps. As a premium, and to in- 
troduee our seeds into every household, we also will 
send a collection of bulbs free. . 


Somerville Nursery, Somerville, Mass. 

















Just the thing for 
Wedding Presents... 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save the enormous profits made by mid- 
dlemen and retailers. To introduce our 
goods, we offer for a limited time, our 
Royal pattern engraved 


QUADRUPLE PLATED SILVER SERVICE 
WR $7.00. 








This tea set is equalin quality and finish to those 
sold at retail for $15.00. Either Poe sent separately 
for $2.00 upon receipt of price; if taken in this way 
the cost of the last piece will be one dollar, making 
total price $7.00, thus giving many an opportunity to 
take advantage of this bargain. Roger’s knives, 
forks, spoons, and Everything in Silver- 
ware at cut prices. When writing for cataiog 
always state what article is wanted so we muy give 
special discount price. Satisfaction guar- 

teed y refunded e want 











Xr or 
your orders. 


HARVARD MFG. COMPANY, 
Boston, [lass. 


(Harvard Mfg. Co. are thoroughly reliable--Editor.) 


$45 Watch for $11.87 


THIS IS A SPECIAL BARGAIN 
TO INTRODUCE THIS WATCH. 














This Ladies’ stem winding watch with hunting case has the gen- 
uine famous Waltham works. Its guaranteed solid gold case has 
a handsome raised gold ornamentation. In the center of the case 
is asmall genuine diamond. The chain attached to this watch is 52 
inches long and has a diamond slide. Similar watches re- 
tail for $45, but being manufacturers and wishing to introduce 
this special watch, we make this generous offer. We will send 
this watch and chain for examination if you send $1 as a guar- 
antee of —— charges, which amount will be deducted from 
the price. ention this magazine when writing. 


KEENE WATCH CO., 
1300 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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$1.95 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 ¢ Colebrated **Kantwearout’’ DOUBLE SEAT 
D DOUBLE K REGULAR $8.50 Boys’ 
Piece Knee-& Pant Suite 
A new suit free for a 
give satisfactory hw geod ny of tite ON 
this Ad. out and send to us, state 
whether large or res, 6.0. for age an 





wn for $8.50 engin a ae TAL 
‘or » pay your express cos 
OFFER PRICE, $1.95 and ex refereys 
or ese Knee= ant Su ts 8 are YY 4to a AB years 
age, and are retailed ye 
A Sous seat and knees, LATEST 1899 ‘STYLE ss fitwetreteas 
‘ le from a special a ome) pattern ALL- 
WOOL Oakweli eat, h ttern, fine 
and + lining, Clayton aoe he interlini: padding, staying 
ey ear on ba silk and linen se’ ng, fine tailor-made 
Sooner a sui rent would be proud of. FOR FREE 
H SAMPLES of Be Baye’ « jothing: (suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 
ate 18 YEARS, write for Sample Book No, 90C, contains on plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 
MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER FROE $5.00 UP. 
‘Samples sent free on appiication. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & : CO. (Inc.} Chicago, It 
thoroughly reliable—Editor.) 


SPECTACLES 


are staple as flonr and pay b: 
rofits. Send for pork ang 
mple Free with «very 
atit. A. COULTER, Dept 8 CHIOALY, ILL 











to work properly. 
It’s your fault tad you paid ate cells 


more when you bought 
it, and seen to it that you received a GENUINE 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


with the autograph of Stewart Hartshorn on it, 
there now wouid have been fo trouble and 
you would be money in pocket. 


pS tees ved” Hartshorn roller is the result of 50 
nthe manufacture of shade rollers. It has un! 











Os 
~ 





i malas, Naw 


: eatin hs CARDS fo Pree 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO., Cadiz, 


TA AMPS. 5o diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
Philippine Isi., Mexico, Egypt, etc., 





A 


0000000000000000000 heroes suanubeanasboos 


in 

with album only 5 cents. A »proval sheets 50%. able Gone new end fittings and requires no tacks. Ask 
Agents wanted. New 8o-page list Free! We buy and see that you get, genuine Hartshorn Rollers. 

Stamps and Collections, Established 1885. STAND- WOOD RO. 


ARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. POCO OS SHEE HOHE HH HOODOO OSOODEH 


Ln 
2) 
Rh 


0OO0OOS 009000000 siscaaatlakesiceneite 


Sie 
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THREE FAVORITE FLOWERS 


Ne SWEET PEAS Over Soety reg varieties of Eckfords, best American and Europ- 


PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES Over one hundred colors 


and markings. 
Over twenty varieties. 
NASTURTIUMS 2° Every known good sort. 


I mail One Package of each of the above for 


ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who grow flowers. This- 
bargain offer is made to acquaint new buyers with my seeds. I also send 
free the daintiest catalogue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower 
seeds, and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


How to Grow Flowers From Seeds 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HYPNOTISM UNVEILED! 


‘The modern man must have 
light as well as freedom.The 
ree a ve * cf) world has grown tired of 
mysteries. The day-dawn 
of the twentieth century is afready piercing into the caverns of knowledge. Among the sci- 
ences unveiled by this new radiance there is none so marvetous, so fascinating and so powerful as 
that of Hypnotism. All the magic and occultism of olden times, all the mesmerism, chdrvesinan 
mind-reading and faith-curing of later days, are embodied in the one fact of knowing 
OW TO HYPNOTIZE ! Who would not covet such a wonder-working power! And yet 
it is open to all who wish to acquire it. The greatest Hypnotist 
of the century has just issued a treatise covering the whole ground of his science and will sen phen while 
the edition lasts absolutely FREE to all who apply. The book is profusely illustrated and makes 
plain to everybody how Hypnotism insures health, competence and social repute, how it cures dis- 
ease, conquers pain, wins reluctant affection, makes happy homes, and gives endless recreation in 
public or private—in fine, how it proves an honorable and lucrative calling. If you desire alt this 
precious knowledge you have only to send for the book. It costs you nothing. It may be the chance 
of your life. If you are wise, send for it today and you will not be TOO LATE. Address 


Prof. L. A. Harraden, Sta. A, Jackson, Mich. 
SOO OO9909000OOO0F90 9 EF 9H 5 EH DEH OOOOH 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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“Tt’s All inthe Lens” 


Use the 


| esnoser- a Orbeslse-ts 





od 
la 


Ours is the only. house in the 
United States making all the 


parts that go into a camera 


OUR LENSES ARE FAMOUS 





PRICES LOW 


A catalogue for the asking 


Fe 
Gundlach Optical Co. 


763 So. Clinton Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


healt 
--its 
to yo 
polis. 
send 
to flo 
your 
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BLACK YOUR STOVE 
WITH WHITE HANDS. 





This carefully made polishing mitten is a useful household 


necessity. It has a wool facing, and wool produces the best 
polish. By using this mitten you keep your hands clean, and 
can make your stove shine like a mirror. It is also service- 
able for any kind of polishing. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Sample for r5 cts. -Agents Wanted. 

DIAMOND HARDWARE CO., 
Hathaway Building, BOSTON, MASS. 





When Spring Comes. 

When spring comes, almost everyone wants to get out and 
rake leaves and dig in the earth. There are dignified men and 
women who have admitted that they wanted to make mud pies. 

But what's the use of making flower beds, and weeding and 
watering, if your seeds fail to come up, or come up poor and 
spindling and never bloom? It is the “know how” that is nec- 
cessary, together with reliable seeds, that will cause your garden 
spot to bloom perennially, and to prove a constant source of 
health and pleasure. You must begin, of course, with your soil 
--its quality and preparation--and then the seeds best adapted 
to your climate. Miss C. H. Lippincott, 319 8, 6th St., Minnea- 
polis, Minn., is the poineer seedswoman of America. She will 
send you the daintiest catalogue published, devoted exclusively 
t» flower seeds, from which you can select a choice collection for 
your garden at very reasonable prices, if you will write for it. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Quick Selling Novelties. 


| Agents are making money selling our goods. 
Send Stamp for Particulars. 
DEERFIELD MFG. CO. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts.) 
247 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. MASS. 











Boston Real Estate has been one of the safest of 
investments for late years. A reliable old firm has 
something to offer our readers which will be found 
in our advertising columns headed “Your Oppor- 
tunity.” 


20 


Cents 
Pays 


for complete plans and list of materials to 
build this $300 Cottage, suitable for Summer 
Resort or a Cheap Home, and 3 mos. sub’n 
to AMERICAN HoMEs, monthly magazine. 
AMERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.—~ 














In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 








B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Plain and Figured Drapery Silks, 
Embroidered and Printed East India 
Fabrics, French and English Creton- 
nes; Bagdad Embroideries for Cur- 
tains, Table covers, Scarfs and Man- 
tel Draperies; Damascus Stripes for 
Piazza Cushions and Wicker Furni- 
ture; Ruffled Muslin Curtains, Eng- 
lish Printed Cotton Materials, suitable 
for Wall Coverings and Curtains, 
Bed Spreads and Table Covers; also 
Rugs and Rug Carpets. 























The Club Woman 


Helen M. Winslow, Editor. 


The only National Club Journal devoted to the in- 
terests of Womens’ Clubs and Club women, 
Publishes the best articles, reviews, and stories dealing with 
Club Life in the country. Departments: Club Study, Parlia- 


mentary Usuages, University Extension, ‘President's Cor- 
ner,” Books for Club women, etc., conducted by experts. 


An Absolutely Unique Perodical brimful of Sug- 
gestions for practical work. Samples Free. 


Published Monthly Address 104 School Street, 
$1.00 a year. Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 





What have you to 
Sell or Exchange ? 


The Wankee Trader 


America's Greatest Exchange Medium, 
where 
renin el 


. Articles Elsewhere, 
T Send list of what you have 
to trade and what you will 


trade for. We'll publish it 


Enclose 10 cents for sample copy. Subscription $1.00 per year. 


YANKEE TRADER PUBLISHING CO., 
Department N, Malden, Mass. 
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Cut this Ad. out 
r and send to us, 
state whether Gents’ 
or Ladies’ bicycle is 
met Ww: 





MORCAN 
&« WRICHT 


TIRE. 












FRAME—22 or 24in. 





anted, gear and 
color wanted, and we will send me this Our HICHEST Crade 99 
2 xumination, can examine it at your 
, express office and if found perfectly satisfac. 
Y's BICYCLE MADR, THE GRANDEST BARGAIN YOU 
j a EVER SAW and you are sure we are saving you 
WN 23.75, and express charges, less the $1.00 
= with “order. The express charges will average 
7. —~ Si } $1.00 for each 500 miles 
W“—|_—~AR OUR $23.75 ACME KING 
YIN 
\ 
\, <A highest grade one-year guaranteed pneu 
\ j; matic tire. Flush joint throughout. 
a4 y with 13 in. finest flush 
ar post, 28 in. Mason Wheels, highest grade mad 
best made. BEARINGS, CONES, CUPS and SPROCKETS hest possible grade, from tool steel. FULL BALL BEARIN 


oom. WMiodel ACME KING Bicycle by express t. 0. 
gan cam. subject to ¢ E toy 
aN tory, exactly as represented, EQUAL TO ANY 
\ 
N ZZ \ $25.00, pay the express agent Our Speci«! Offer Price, 
' Ba 

— PY could not be made better, made from best 

SS material money can buy, MORGAN & WRIGHTS 

Zo tubing, strongest, handsomest and best arch 

- or upturned, and best made expander on seat 
2-plece flat cranks, 

throughout with ball retainers; any gear wanted. Best known pment, ACME PADDED SADDLE, finest ball bearing pedals, finest chain, 


crownandframe made, HANDLE BARS—Drop 

heavy leather tool-bag, best wrench, oiler, pump and worl kit. TICHEST POSSIBLE FINISH: enameled Green, Black or 

A BINDING ONE-YEAR GU RANTEE. as with seats Wibate caied haat Seo eae ot gee deet weve Ga On 
6 e wheel; mal to any wheel made, ou do’ y 

A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE foo rake it. $6.25, $11.75, $16.05 and $18.75 is our price for lower grad 

all new 1899 Models. No old models, no secon is. For full particulars write for FREE BICYCLE CATALOGU. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (Inc.) CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
Sed WI 
ACE Li ny OS PIECES 








=~ 














Full-Size, for Families. ; R Ss a 


Thereis no: fake about this; send your. address at once. Every i an- 





> @\ 
: 1 Oe, 
aj 








swe geta ; Set, abao- 

lutely free—we mean it. ‘There is no trick, no juggling with wcrds, 

nothing but whatis honest. Our offer is in black & white,no misrepresen- 

tation of any sort; everybody can receive & take advantage of it, & we 
positively will not go back on it no matter whatit costs us. We wish 

- putour ron top, & will doonyting east itin the lead quickly. Itis 

—- . 5 : one of t elbest & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in ex- 

2 - — ae. LE — — all he say. the a pen a if you Fra aan 

us 106. silver or 15e. stamps to cover expense of tage, mailing, ressing ing, & we will send you the paper for three 

months free, Every one can have their choice of Breakfast. Dinner or Tea Set Free. ‘Ris Sets carefully boxed & packed at our expense. 


POPULAR FASHIONS? New York City, Dept. 20 A P. OT Box 2617. 


THE HUB COLLAR-BUTTON 
GA’ Feit 


h Securely in 
. PORTE. Position. 


















Read this Personal Guarantee 


I guarantee this One Dollar Pack of 

Da.idru Cure, used in accordance wi x 
compan: rections, to thoroughly cure your 
andruff (no matter of how tong stan lj; 

















re > 
(Signe: GEo. 8. BECK, Proprietor. 

The above fan. onest legal arantee, signed 
with @ pen by Mr. Beck, is aon Sao of 


‘BECK DANDRUFF cure: 


eriyney 81,090.00 0 mgsergocntnas | |For Men and Women 
TO THE 


Cure. Its use is a POSITIVE BENEFIT The Improved Invisible 














SCALP AND HAIR. In some cases (not always, by Collar-Bution and Retai: 

1 t bald heads, yi 
. Jong One B ier gant LT ther dae ok vires a Combined, for Both Front and Back. 
weal t t BY MAIL i trom End tht —y hy fhe. rele: deanna 
send Ibe extra. GEO, §: BECK "hb THE HUB COLLAR-BUTTON co., 
420 S. Market St. SPRINCFIELD, ate 4 Boston, Mass. 
wre 





ji re It Opens the Cans Quickly and 
Easily... > 


The Hopper Can Opener. 


A sharp pointed steel pin in the center of the opener 
perforates the middle of the can and thus furnishes the 
leverage by which the cutting may be quickly, easily, 
and nicely done. An adjustable sharp blade, as shown 
in the illustration, cuts the can smoothly, leaving no 
rough edges as is the case with the ordinary opener. 
— opener 20c. Descriptivecirculars free. “ Agents 
wanted. 


HOPPER CAN OPENER, 131 W.Walnut Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National Magazine 
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SEND_ONE DOLLAR sncstnsrsinsngy ttre 
Sa Ap lin it UR BPEGIAL. OFPER PRISE: aasib ns MMMM Uren ohn 


VE in heme on "honor, ae — yA material 
VILT IN OUR OWN FACTORY money canbuy. While out tree Basay Csialorse 
LS rs a 
Sat. 50, $28.75 ani $34.75, the t, “mane ay that are being sold b by ma- 
ry dealers at $45. 00 to 275.00 and are amg Sptaqe d i aaty-ete be many at 835.00 to 860.00. 
y most wonderful value ever offered. The 
Bugales /f (i Aewe OEE ats55.00 | tna rc ce ened hex py aes 
: A\ be built. We maintain our own five story 
su cane _bugey Snesosy for the sole nie Beymer of building and selling a better than we 
——— re, and to save our customers manufacturers’ profit. The material and 7 in our AOME 
UEEN cost: than double that in the ordinary 
‘factory buggy. Weuse a phe cushion cloth, some 
pope age we 5 ee . lining, or a we mak 
cent; we usea nt leather, some use 9 cent; 
we use ag aed and varnishes, some use 75 cent QUARANTEED 
and $1.00. We ghey double the price most 
<—ee pay for Wheels, Axles, Springs, Dashes and and they wil 
KJ oenets use we want the best. Our wheels, gears eu a 


1 Va on — bodies are water rubbed and the Ly yp and labor 
} RX in painting our Acme Queen would paint 8 cheap buggies. rdina 
y LYN $55.00 BARELY COVERS COST °f ped gems ed 
y 











Ly mig x. A us t . Vy aor profit imaginable, but we 
= ag ve buggies a day and to advertise our buge oe 

willing to seu them on $1.00 profit each. ; Wales w 870.00 daily pote on 70 buggies will satisfy us, advertise us eve build up up 
the LARGEST bugsy THE ACME UEEN we build iceanee or wide ert cloth or leather trimmed, = sp oan Duited leather 
business in the world. a top, solid ee oan Sy back, leather covered bows and nuts, rubber s' oeape, 
velvet carpet, body 24x54 inches, No. 1 Sarv serewed rim in 16 coats, body black, gear dark green with ery pond 
modest striping, complete with shafts, side pe wes curtains, boo gh on apron and anti-rottions and shafts. 
trees in place of shafts, $1.75 extra. Busey welsh 400 Ibs. andthe freight by roliabe, a miles, $2.00; 300 miles, $2.75; 400 arte soo 
miles, $8.60; and 1000 miles, $6.00. ars, Roebuck & Co. are —Editor. pe if aatiatnctory the rail 

END ONE DOLLAR wihyourorier,re fener ny chats te 4 
buggy at our expense and we will return cde A 00. bea Tb 'T 'T Buy it Fae FA GTOR 8 tient see 2 se pay 0 id almont exclusive aire y all machine 


dealers and catalogue houses. Buy the best buggy money ER TO-DAY. DON” 
DELAY. Write for our Free Buggy, Carriage and Harness my wr Armedeg 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & ‘CO., (Ine.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
$2, 000.00 FOR A WOMAN'S FACE. 








ery 


1 is 
! re t out in thiscut 
-and co di more than one 
sends correct — we will divide the amount equally. lance of the ad- 
vertising aoeron tion $1,900 will be divided in lesser ee value of 82,00 to 
,00, 80 each one will receive apresent. Everyone ose 25 cents with 
answer for subscription to our magazine, hen! will yp fe wey if dissatisfied. 
This is no chance scheme. We now have 100,000 readers secured by honesty, 
d novel advertising. Presents one immedi tery, Address 
IDEAS PUB. CO., Women’s Ideas Bids, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Comfort Swing Chair$3:50: ; 


~ewrereerrcerrorrereeorerwrwrvee* 


wwe ewwe. 





easi ed to shady spo Requi one thir 

received an order for 87 JEWETT type- @ | $ of iy moved nad ape jatom ae any position ‘by 
) simple movement of the body Aree 9 se wing the chair. The 

writers for the GermanGovernment and ng construction gives a perfect balanc 

for 30for the U.S.Government. Other § Striped ext 

makes were ‘submitted in competition § 


The booklet illustrates and ex- 
plains everything. Write for it. 


DUPLEX-JEWETT TYPEWRITER co. 
607-608 Locust St. DEs fomnecni lowa 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 





a remedy for 
everybody 
and an_ absolute 
necessity. 


Pond’s Extract 


(landscape trademark) 


cures Chilblains, 
Frostbites, 
Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, 
and relieves all 
pain. 
Avoid 
Substitutes. 





The Sun Keeps Time By Day,’ -, 
The Moon By Night, 
Sytem Nite 


inceRcalt DOWAR 
WATCH - — 


Do you want a Watch? 


Do you want it for show, or for time? If the 
latter, you need go no further. The INGERSOLL 
watch will fill the bill: Ir 1s GUARANTEED TO DO 
It. Itix a pretty watch, too; you will never be 
ashamed of it. The “How OF IT” is the climax of 
competition of brains and skill, the gospel of great- 
est quantities, most perfect facilities, and lowest 
prices, ‘ta MILLION A YEAR” eclipses every rec- 
ord of sales and gives our factory the only “back- 
ing” capable of making it produce a “WATCH FOR 


_raitedposracte $100 
“ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


Dept.( 36) 67 Cortlandt St., New York City,N.Y. 
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Chub bli Cal January 25, __ ff#P__ 


For eight years Foster & Woodson, owners of ¢% 
Colony,® in this County, have carried an acoount with this Bank, 
and during that time we have attended to many commissions in the 
way of holding payments in escrow pending the execution and deliv=- 
ery to us of Deeds ‘conveying property in said Colony to Eastern 
buyers. 


In all such cases perfect, Deeds have been made, and in the 
mitual interest of Mess. Foster & Woodson and those who would 
avail themselves of our services, we will, in all cases of cash 
transactions, reoeive such remittances, and proceed to secure 
deeds to such lands as may have been arranged for between the 
buyer and the sellers. 


When it is desired that deeds be recorded before being for 
warded to the buyer, the recording fee of $1.00 should accompany 
the purohase price of the property. Our service charge in such 
transactions is:made against the account of Mess. Foster & Woodson 





TO THE PUBLIC: 


We say in advance, and positively, too, that our regular 
banking. business precludes the possibility of our entering into 
general correspondence with the public concerning "Maywood Colony.” 
We can, as before stated, be used only as an agent through which 
to transact the business specified, but in no other capacity 
in connection with the "Maywood Colony. ® 


Very respectfully, 


st, croc 
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Chas. Dudley Warner 
in Harpers Magazine 
says: ‘* The growth of 
the olive is to be, it 
8 ems to me, one of the 
leading and most per- 
manent industries in 
California, It will give 
us what itis nearly im- 
possible to buy now» 
pure olive oil, in place 
of the cotton-seed and 
lard mixture in general 
use. It is a most 
wholesome and pala- 
table article of food. 
Those whose chief ex- 
perience of the olive is 
the large, coarse, and 
agreeable variety, used 
only as an appetizer, 
know little of the value 
of the best varicties as 
fuod, nutritious as meat 
and always delicious. 
Good bread and a dish 
of pickled olives make 
an excellent meal. The 
experiments have gone 
fur enough to show that 
the industry is very re- 
munerative. A mature 
olive grove in good 
bearing is a fortune. I 
feel sure that within 
twenty-five years this 
will be one of the most 
profitable industries of 
California, and that the 
demand tor pure oil and 
edible food in the United 
States will drive out 
the adulterated and in- 
ferior commercial pro- 
ducts.” 





AT MAYWOOD COLONY, CALIFORNIA, 


$250.0 tue 


IN EASY PAYMENTS GETS A NEST EGG 
A COMPETENCY 














THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


The above diagram stands for a 214 acre lot, having a frontage on an avenue 
of 165 feet, and a depth of 660 feet, containing 108,900 square feet. The 7 
rows of dots, 210 in all, stands for that number of selected two-year-old olive 
trees setin Jan. ’99. $250 by.one of our several easy payment plans, gets a 
Warranty Deed to one of these villas with the 210 trees thereon; also pays for 
the entire care of the grove of 1899. The annual cost of care after the first 
year is $31.25. Matured olive trees in California pay a profit of $10 per tree, 
and the owner, if a resident, enjoys the most healthful and pleasant climate in 
the world. We have planted but 56 of these villas this season. If you want 
one, send for our colony literature which will tell you ALL ABOUT them. If 
you conclude to buy one, yet doubt our ability or intention to make you a 
perfect title, use the bank whose letter is above. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 


Eastern Office, 1133 Broadway, Room 1225, New York. 








An 

Elegantly 
Illustrated 
Eight Page 
Semi-llonthly 
Paper 
Devoted to 
Health, 
Horticulture 
And 
Home-Building 
In California 
Will go to You 
For One Year 
For 24 Cents 
In Stamps 

10 Cents Gets 
10 Issues 
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ad Fs 


exchange and deliver the 
explanations free. VOSE 


n Tone, Beauty and Durab . By dur system of” 
payments every family‘in m te circumstances 
can own a fine piano. We take old instruments in 


7 in your house free of expense. Catalogue and | 


SONS PIANO CO., 174 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 











~The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


THE , 
pcan 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does nct tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERZ 


Sample Pair Silk, " BOc. 
by Mail Cotton, 25c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PASTE , CAKE 
oR LIQUID 


After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.PrescottsCo. NewYork 
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Phoenix [futual Lite ! 
Tusurance Zompany 


Hartford, Connecticut, 


Issues an Endowment Policy to either men : 
or women, which (besides giving five other 
options) GUARANTEES when the insured 
is Fifty Years Old 
TO PAY $1,500 IN CASH 
FOR EVERY $1,000 OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Sample policies, rates and other information 
will be given on application at the Home 
Office. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


+44 cum 64+ cum | ¢ cama ¢({ mmm +++ aman") 











Housekeepers should ex- 
, amine what they buy, 
SS and make sure that every 
package bears our well- 
known 


YELLOW LABEL 
on the front, and our 


TRADE-MARK ON 
THE BACK. 


Take only the genuine, 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & GO. Lid., ¢ 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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GEO. H. MORRILL & GO. 


For the National Magazine 
Ni and many other first-class 
‘Y “ons, made by.. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





